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II. — On Semitic Words in Greek and Latin. 
By W. MUSS-ARNOLT, Ph.D., 

JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

Time was when even respectable scholars like Guichard 
{1606), Thomassin (1697), Court de Gebelin (1775), Jo. A. 
Ernesti and others, believed the Hebrew language to have 
been the mother tongue of all ancient and modern languages, 
the lingua primaeva} Following the lead of earlier Jewish 
commentators, 2 they attempted to prove this assertion by 
such arguments as these : (1) That the nouns and proper 
names before the confusion of tongues were of a distinctly 
Hebrew origin, e.g. D1S (adam), 'man,' or 73H (hebel), 'breath, 
transitoriness.' It did not occur to them that these names 
were formed by the Hebrew nation, and thus of no high 
antiquity. (2) That there are in almost all languages traces 
of Hebrew words, which they considered a convincing proof 
of the common origin of all. (3) By an historical exegesis of 
Gen. ii. 23. Thus they tried to derive every Greek, Latin, 
and German word from a Semitic prototype. Such hypotheses 
have been advanced even by men of the nineteenth century ; 
e.g. Mathias Norberg 3 derived I0i>o? from EU Qam), 'people,' 
with epenthesis of 8; Xeyw by metathesis from ?lj3 (go/), 

1 Etienne Guichard ' Harmonie etymologique des Ungues, oil se demontre que 
toutes les langues sont descendues de l'hebraique' (Paris, 1606); Louis de 
Thomassin ' Methode d'enseigner la grammaire ou les langues par rapport a 
l'Ecriture sainte, en les reduisant toutes a l'hebreu' (2 vols. Paris, 1690-93) and 
'Glossarium universale hebraicum' (Paris, 1697); Court de Gebelin ' Le monde 
primitif, analyse et compare 1 avec le monde moderne' (9 vols. Paris, 1 775-1 784) ; 
Johann August Ernesti ' De vestigiis linguae hebraicae in lingua graeca, Opuscula 
philologica critica' (L. B. 1762), 178 ff. 

2 Onkelos and Targum Hierosolymitanum ad Gen. xi. I ; also Josephus, Antt. 
I, 4; 10, 2. 

'Opuscula, II. Dissertationes 15 and 16 (Londini Gothorum, 1818). 
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voice, fivdew as well as fiaaiXevco from the same ?W0 {maZdl), 
' to liken and to rule ' ; again, J. Braun 4 derives Trvev/ia from 
Hebr. D13D (penum), b Aa/to? from Lamech, and Kati>ev9 from 
Kain. 

Shortly after the discovery of the Sanskrit language 
scholars sought to find a genetic connection between this 
and the Semitic languages, e.g. Adelung (Mithridates I. 
149-76), comparing Skt. ddima, 'first,' with Hebr. D18; 
raja, 'king' with Hebr. ttWl (ros, res), 'head, prince.' 
There are, it is true, even to this day not a few philologists — 
and among them some authorities deserving the highest 
respect — who hold that correspondences enough have been 
found between Indo-European and Semitic roots to prove 
the ultimate connection of these two families of language. 6 
Here we have to mentiori above all 

1. Rudolf von Raumek, ' Ueber die Urverwandtschaft 
der semitischen und indoeuropaischen Sprachen.' r The main 
substance of von Raumer's arguments consists in a series 
of correspondences between weak or geminate Hebrew roots 
and Indo-European words ; and he claims respecting them 
that, both in number and in degree, they are altogether 
beyond what could be explained as the result of chance or 
of anything but genetic connection. This claim is by no 
means to be admitted, says an authority such as Whitney 
(Proceedings of Phil. Assoc, 1876, 27). A few examples 
may suffice to illustrate his method of procedure : Hebr. 2D 
{bub), ' be hollow ' = puppis. Again, H22 (bdkak), ' cry, shed 
tears, drip '= 7TJ?y/y ; 923 (nabd'), 'pour out, bubble forth,' with 

4 ' Naturgeschichte der Sage ; Ruckfiihrung aller religiosen Ideen, Sagen, 
Systeme, auf ihren gemeinsamen Stammbaum und ihre letzte Wurzel ' (Munchen, 
1862). 

5 No such Hebrew word is known to me; perhaps he meant ,-KVS, penu-el. 

6 W. D. Whitney, ' Language and the Study of Language,' 394. 

'In his 'Gesammelte Sprachwissenschaftliche Abhandlungen,' 1863, pp. 461- 
539, and its four ' Fortsetzungen,' pp. 24, 35, 18, and 22, published Frankfurt 
a. M. in 1867, 1868, 1871, 1873; also his answer to Schleicher's critique in ' Herr 
Professor Schleicher in Jena und die Urverwandtschaft der semitischen und indo- 
europaischen Sprachen, ein kritisches Bedenken,' 1864, pp. 17; ' Sendschreiben 
an Herrn Professor Whitney ttber die Urverwandtschaft,' etc., 1876, pp. 20; Zeit- 
schrift fur. vergleichende Sprachforschung (= KZ.), 22, 235-249. 
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vdirrj ; , "UD (sagdr), 'lock up,' with sacer. Had Raumer 
known Assyrian he would have found a great many more 
examples, e.g. /3e\o? and Assyrian belli, pi. bile, ' implements 
of war,' etc. 

2. More scientific than Raumer's are Friedrich De- 
litzsch's studies. 8 But he has given up for many years 
the views proposed in his book, and no longer believes in the 
possibility of establishing proof for a connection between 
Semitic and Indo-European. 

3. Also Ernst Noldechen's 9 attempt to prove that the 
two great families are descendants of the same parent speech, 
has not gained its point. His comparison of such words as 
*VM (kefir), ' young lion,' and caper (he-goat) ; 7SJ (n/fel), 
' untimely birth, abortion,' and Skt. napan (read napat), Lat. 
nepos, ' grandchild ' ; DTI (raddm), 'sleep soundly,' and Latin 
dormio; SD*1X (arbS), 'four,' and the Skt. arbha, 'lowly, 
few ' ; KIT (.{&$<*)> ' S° out >' an d Skt. vais, ' become light ' 
(rise, said of the sun), class him with Raumer and others. 10 

4. James F. McCurdy published in 1881 his views on 
'the Aryo-Semitic Speech' (Andover, pp. 176), in which he 
claimed to have made an advance upon any of his predeces- 
sors in the same inquiry. In the first place, the morphology 
of the Proto-Semitic as well as of Proto-Aryan roots is fully 
discussed ; secondly, it is postulated that if the two families 
of speech were ever one, the only evidence of their identity 
is to be adduced from their expressions for primitive and 
simple ideas. The method employed in the book is to take 
such elementary notions, and see how they have been ex- 
pressed in the two systems of speech. Some few instances 

8< Studien iiber indogermanisch-semitische Wurzelverwandtschaft ' (Leipzig, 
1873, pp. 119; II. edition, 1884). 

9, Semitische Glossen zu Fick und Curtius,' Marburg, 1876 and 1877 (2 Pro- 
gramme, Q. pp. 94). 

10 " Ein indogermanisch-semitisches Urvolk mit ausgebildeter Rede oder gar 
Mythos ist iiberhaupt nicht zu erreichen; wir gelangen, hochstens, um mit Renan 
zu reden zu zwei nackten Kindern, welche nahe bei einander geboren wurden und 
schon bald nach ihrer Geburt sich vollig trennten. Nur die naturwissenschaftliche 
Ethnologie kann eine Urverwandtschaft beider Rassen beweisen, wenn solche je 
existirte" (F. Delitzsch in Zarncke's Lit. Centralblatt, 1877, col. 791, 792). 
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will show this method : I-E. bhas, ' shine,' is compared with 
Hebr. !"BPO (beqah), 'egg,' primary notion being that of ' white- 
ness, shining ; ' also Arabic basara, ' be joyful ' (literally ' have 
a smooth, unwrinkled face'), and Hebr. "UP2 (bdsar), 'flesh,' 
belong to this same root ; again, Hebr. 7tt?2 (basal), ' cook,' 
is connected with Lat. frigo, Greek cf>pvy-co, 'roast' (p. 127). 
But Skt. bhrjj, Lat. frigo, is = bhrzgo or bhrzgo. Skt. 
mars is connected with Assyrian marcu (]HD), 'be vexed, 
suffer, suffer patiently' (p. 139); or Skt. sad, 'go' (Greek 
080?), with Arab, qddda, 'turn aside,' Hebr. "I2£ (qad), 'side' 
(p. 149) ; u with this goes also T31 (qcvdd), 'go up or down, 
proceed, march,' and perhaps p12£ (qdddg), n originally 'go 
straight on, do right.' The best part of McCurdy's book are 
cc. I. and II. containing a good resume" of 'the past and 
present treatment of the subject,' and ' criteria of relationship ' 
(pp. 1-52). Had he remembered the warning of Gesenius, 13 
he would have seen that most of these so-called root-affinities 
are purely a matter of chance, and in many cases the result 
of false interpretation of Semitic or Indo-European words. 
These similarities of sound are utterly unavoidable on account 
of the comparatively small number of human sounds of 
articulation. 

5. Here belongs also August Uppenkamp's Programm 
'Der Begriff der Scheidung nach seiner Entwickelung in 
den semitischen und indogermanischen Sprachen.' 14 As 
regards method, judgment, and sobriety, it is by far the 
best attempt to prove a genetic relationship between the 
two families. In many of his comparisons he follows his 
predecessors Raumer, Noldechen, and, above all, McCurdy 
(pp. 129-136), of whose treatise he does not seem to be 
aware; but it will not do to connect Hebr. !"D5 (kaldh), 'com- 

11 But the primitive meaning of "H2E (fiidid) is to ' ensnare, trap,' as shown by 
the cognate Semitic languages (Delitzsch, ' Hebrew and Assyrian,' p. 29). 

12 On pIX see E. Kautzsch, ' Ueber die Derivate des Stammes p1!£ im Alt- 
Testamentlichen Sprachgebrauch ' (Tiibingen, 1881). 

13 ' Geschichte der Hebraischen Sprache und Schrift ' (2< e Auflage, Leipzig, 
1827), p. 67. 

14 Beilage zum Programm des konigl. Gymnasiums zu Dusseldorf fur das 
Schuljahr 1890-91 (Bonn, 1891, pp. 39, Q). 
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plete, be complete,' 75 (kol), 'whole,' with Greek ko\6?, 
' beautiful ' (p. 3 1 and rem. 2). 

Many other attempts in this direction have been made in 
the past, some in a very superficial fashion, others with the use 
of scientific methods, 15 to establish the relationship between 
the Semitic and Indo-European languages. ' The often- 
asserted relationship between their beginnings does not 
at present offer any appreciable promise of valuable light 
to be thrown upon their joint and respective history. The 
whole fabric and style of these two families of language 
is so discordant that any theory which assumes their joint 
development out of the radical stage, the common growth 
of their grammatical systems, is wholly excluded ' (Whitney, 
Language and the Study of Language, 307). It cannot be 
denied that even scholars, like G. I. Ascoli, F. W. Vignoli 
(Myths and Science, 31), and others, believe that the Semitic 
language-group originally belonged to the Aryan family, or, at 
least, that there is an ultimate relationship of the two. But the 
number is yet greater of those who regard the asserted proof 
as altogether nugatory. It was very natural to suppose that 
the languages of the two races which, with the. single exception 
of the Egyptians and the Chinese, have formed and moulded 
human civilization, who have been near neighbors from the 
earliest times, and who, moreover, seem to bear a great 
physical resemblance to one another, can be nothing else 
than two descendants of the same parent speech. But all 
these endeavors have wholly failed. It is, indeed, probable, 
says Noldeke, 16 one of the best critics of this question, that 
not only the languages of the Semites and of the Indo- 
Europeans, but also those of other races, are derived from 
the same stock ; but the separation must have taken place at 

15 A. Raabe, ' Gemeinschaftliche Grammatik der Arischen und der Semitischen 
Sprachen; voran eine Darlegung der Entstehung des Alfabets' (Leipzig, 1874, 
pp. 132). — Julius Furst, ' Lehrgebaude der Aramaischen Idiome mit Bezug auf 
die Indogermanischen Sprachen' (Leipzig, 1835); 'Hebraisches und Chaldaisches 
Worterbuch ' (Leipzig, 1861). — Jul. Grill, 'Ueber das Verhaltniss der Indo- 
germanischen und Semitischen Sprachwurzeln ; ein Beitrag zur Physiologie der 
Sprache' (ZDMG. 27, 425-60). — Paul Boetticher, ' Wurzelforschungen,' 1852. 

16 Encyclopaedia Britannica (9th edition), XXI. 642. 
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so remote a period that the changes which these languages 
underwent in prehistoric times have completely effaced what 
features they possessed in common, if such features have 
sometimes been perceived, they are no longer recognizable. 
It must be remembered that it is only in exceptionally favor- 
able circumstances that cognate languages are so preserved 
during long periods as to render it possible for scientific 
analysis to prove their relationship with one another. 17 

The great Semitic scholar, W. Gesenius, was almost the 
first 18 to see the error, into which his predecessors had 
fallen, of reconstructing an Aryo-Semitic parent speech. He 
showed that many of their conclusions were drawn from 
wrong premises, their results based on vague and unscientific 
combinations. He correctly maintained that the Semites 
had, at a very early period, come into contact with the 
Egyptians 19 as well as with the Greeks, whence it would 
naturally follow, that the Greeks had adopted many words 

17 The following is an instance of the manner in which we may be deceived by 
isolated cases. 'Six' is in Hebrew W (J&f), almost exactly like the Skt. and 
Modern Persian SaS, the Latin sex, etc.; but the I.-E. root is sweks, or perhaps 
even ksweks, whereas the Semitic root is Hdt, so that the resemblance is a purely 
accidental one, produced by phonetic change. Compare also the Egyptian Hi, 
which goes back to sids (ZDMG. 46, 127, rem. 5). Many years ago Gesenius, 
p. 66 of his Geschichte, said: W (Jei), sex, sechs, and VSB (ieia''), septem, 
sieben, are the result of chance. Prof. A. Weber, however, in a discussion of 
Joh. Schmidt's lecture, ' A testimony for the prehistoric migrations of the Indo- 
European tribes' (read before the Stockholm-Copenhagen Congress of Orientalists, 
1890, and since published in the Abhandlungen der konigl. Preussischen Aka- 
demie der Wiss. zu Berlin, 1890, under the title of 'Die Urheimath der Indo- 
germanen und das europaische Zahlensystem,' pp. 56, Q.), draws attention to the 
fact, in proof that the Germanic tribes must in their original seats have been in 
close and neighborly relation with the Semites, (1) that the words for six and 
seven (and only these !) are common to both the Indo-European and Semitic 
languages, and (2) that the Indo-European tribes reckoned time originally by 
the moon ('the measurer'). See Trubner's Oriental Record, 3d series, I. 5, 
p. 153, rem. — Lagarde believed ?£, six, and the Avestan forms to have been 
borrowed from the Semitic (G.G.Nachr. 1891, 178), while, on the other hand, 
e7TT<£ cannot be brought into relationship with V2V (ieia''), seven (JT-iib. 38). 

18 The same views, expressed by Gesenius, are found two centuries earlier in 
S. Bochart's ' Opera Omnia,' Hierozoicon, I. and II., and PhaUg (Lugdun. 
Batav. 1692). 

19 See e.g. ZDMG. 46, 102-132. 
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and names of Semitic products and articles of trade, musi- 
cal instruments, and precious stones, at the time when 
the Phoenician colonists and merchants imported these arti- 
cles into Greece and its neighboring countries. It cannot 
be denied by students of ancient history and geography that 
the names of many of the oldest and most important seats of 
culture in ancient Greece can only be satisfactorily explained 
as derived from the Semitic ; that, therefore, the Semitic 
nations, especially the Phoenicians, must have wielded great 
power and influenced to a large extent the early history 
of the forefathers of Homer and Herodotus. 

The student who examines the Greek word-stock borrowed 
from the Semites must, however, beware lest he consider as 
borrowed the onomatopoetic or mimetic words common to 
both families, 20 or those in which the sameness or similarity of 
meaning follows readily from the nature of the kindred sounds, 
according to the universal type of human speech. Neither 
sameness nor similarity establishes a genetic relationship, to 
the direct proof of which the agreement also in grammatical 
structure is essential. 

The small list of Greek words borrowed from the Semitic 
as given by Gesenius, Gesch. 66 ff., was accepted with a few 
changes by Movers, 21 Renan, 22 and Aug. Muller. 23 

Minor additions were also made by Th. Benfey, 24 Fried. 

20 Examples of such onomatopoetic stems are given by Gesenius, ' Geschichte,' 
67; Hebr. Grammar (Engl. Transl., Andover, 1884), p. 5, to which many more 
could be added, e.g. Mandshu shun and Engl, sun; Mandshu sengi (blood) and 
Latin sanguis ; North American potimac (river) and iroraubs (Sayce, Introd. to 
Sc. of Lang. I. 149); Egyptian hmm and Semitic xamdm (D»n), 'be warm'; 
Egyptian 'p and Sem. *|1» ('«/)= to fly; Egyptian h'r-t and Greek x%>a (both 
= widow); or Germ. Scheune and Coptic seune (=barn), ZDMG. 46, 106; 
Xdpav, the Greek god of the dead, and x&P m (Diodor. I. 92, 2), the Egyptian 
ferryman of the dead, from Egyptian kdr, ' the ferryman, coachman.' 

21 Article ' Phoenizien ' in Ersch und Gruber's Allgemeiner Encyclopaedic, 
III. Section, Vol. 24, pp. 358 ff.; also his work ' Die Phoenizier,' especially Vol. II. 
no. 3 (Berlin, 1856). 

22 ' Histoire generate et systeme compare des langues semitiques,' quatrieme 
edition, Paris, 1863 (= R.), pp. 204-211. 

23 ' Semitische Lehnworte im alteren Griechisch' (BB. 1, 273-301). 

24 ' Griechisches Wurzellexikon,' 1839-42 (abbreviated B.). 
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Muller, 25 H. L. Fleischer, 26 and above all by Paul de 
Lagarde, 27 the Scaliger of the nineteenth century. In his 
' Mittheilungen ' (= P), 2, 356, Lagarde writes: "Die aus 
dem semitischen in das griechische eingedrungenen Worter 
verfolge ich seit 40 Jahren. Ich hoffe was ich uber sie weiss, 
noch vorlegen zu konnen." It is a great pity that his sadden 
death (Dec. 22, 1891) made this jjromise impossible; for no 
one was better fitted to do such a work than Lagarde, a 
perfect master of language and literature. It was — by the 
way — also Lagarde who first pointed out the connection 
between the Assyrian and the Cyprian (J.arm. 154 rem.), a 
fact entirely overlooked by recent writers on the Cyprian 
dialect. Mention must also be made of Francois Lenor- 
mant's treatment of Greek words from the Semitic in his 
article, 'The Kadmos legend and the Phoenician settlements 
in Greece.' 28 His statements, however, have to be carefully 
examined, and his results are sometimes faulty and not exact. 
It is therefore best for one not acquainted with both families 
of language not to rely too much on Lenormant's criticisms. 
Paul Schroder in his book ' Die Phonizische Sprache ' 
(Halle, 1869), and A. v. Kremer's paper on 'Culturge- 
schichtliche Beziehungen zwischen Europa und dem Oriente ' 
(Wien, 1876), have some remarks on the subject under dis- 
cussion. E. Ries' dissertation ' Quae res et vocabula a genti- 
bus semiticis in Graeciam pervenerint, quaestiones selectae ' 
(Vratislaviae, 1890, pp. 59) is not very satisfactory, and shows 
a lack of acquaintance with the literature on loan-words. 

25 KZ. 10, 267, on i\{<t>at ; 319, on olvos. Kuhn's Beitrage, 2, 490, on f(0o5, 
ravpos, p65ov. 

23 In his additions to Levy's ' Worterbuch fiber die Targumim und einen 
grossen Theil des rabbinischen Schriftthums,' 1881. 

27 A list of Lagarde's contributions to this branch of science will be found 
under the heading of ' abbreviations.' 

28 ' La legende de Cadmus et les (kablissements Pheniciens en Grece,' Annates 
de philosophie chretienne, 1867, pp. 1-24, 93-110, 178-203, 269-279, 325-335, 
and reprinted in his 'Les origines de la culture' (1876). He considers as very 
old loan-words, occurring already in Homer, xP ml,5 > "vwdpiira-os, <1>Skos, xvriiiv, 
ixvppa (cf. p.vponai), Ti0ai/3<W« ; (Sods he explains as the I-E. word for ox, bull; 
while roOpos, Latin taurus, is borrowed from Aram. Klin {tora) ; Wfi (jiiaSdl) 
= jQairiXctis. 
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Vanicek's ' Fremdworter im Griechischen und Lateinischen ' 
(Leipzig, 1878, pp. 81) is still valuable for the mass of litera- 
ture it contains, although otherwise without much merit. 
O. Kellee's remarks on Greek and Latin words from the 
Semitic in his two books : ' Thiere des klassischen Alter- 
thums' (Innsbruck, 1877), and 'Lateinische Volksetymologie 
nebst einem Anhange iiber griechische Volksetymologie' 
(Leipzig, 1 891) are to be used with caution and distrust. 29 

On Greek proper names and names of cities and countries 
Justus Olshausen has written some excellent articles ; other 
contributions have been made, of late, by A. Sonny in the 
Philologus, Vol. 48 ; and H. Lewy in Fleckeisen's Neue 
Jahrbucher, Vol. 145, 177-191. 80 

H. Ewald's views on the connection between the Semitic 
and Indo-European families of language are found in his ' Ab- 
handlung iiber den Zusammenhang des Nordischen (Turkis- 
chen), Mittellandischen, Semitischen und Koptischen Sprach- 
stammes' (G. G. Abh. Vol. X, 1862, pp. 80, Q.). Shortly 
before this, in 1861, Kaulen had published his book 'Die 
Sprachverwirrung zu Babel' Ewald and Kaulen were severely 
criticised by Pott in his ' Anti-Kaulen, oder mythische 
Vorstellungen vom Ursprunge der Volker und Sprachen ; 
nebst Beurtheilung der zwei sprachwissenschaftlichen Ab- 
handlungen Heinrich von Ewald's ' (Lemgo und Detmold, 
1863). R. F. Grau's 'Semiten und Indogermanen, in ihrer 
Beziehung zu Religion und Wissenschaft ' (2 le Auflage, Stutt- 
gart, 1887, pp. 261), and J. Rontsch's ' Ueber Indogermanen 
und Semitenthum, eine volkerpsychologische Studie' (Leipzig, 
1872, pp. 274) do not enter into a discussion of the linguistic 
affinities, and do not therefore concern us. 

29 The former book contains a great deal of instructive and learned material, 
for which we must be thankful to Keller ; but his etymologies "from the Semitic 
are usually " an den Haaren herbeigezogen." A review of his ' Volksetymologie ' 
is found in A.J.P. XIII. 228-235. 

30 Rhein. Mus., Neue Folge, 8, 321-340; Hermes, 14, 145 ff. ; Monatsberichte 
der Berliner Akademie der Wiss., 1879, 555 ff.; F. Hitzig, Rhein. Mus. 8, 601 ff., 
attempted in vain to overthrow some of Olshausen's results. Hitzig is followed 
by Alex. Enmann, ' Kritische Versuche zur altesten griechischen Geschichte, I.. 
Kypros und der Ursprung des Aphroditekultus ' (Memoires de l'Academie Impe 
riale des Sciences de St. Petersbourg), 1886, pp. 85, Q. 
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Friedrich Muller 31 believes that Semitic and Indo-Euro- 
pean are two entirely different families of language, showing 
no connection whatever ; all words, therefore, common to 
both, are either onomatopoetic or borrowed by the one from 
the other. Fr. Hommel, 32 on the other hand, following 
A. v. Kremer, proposed the theory that certain words common 
to both families have been borrowed in early pre-Semitic and 
pre-I.-E. times either by the Semites from the Indo-European 
nations or vice versa; that these prove the primitive neigh- 
borhood of the two great families, which, however, are not 
originally related to each other. The examples adduced are 

six: — 

1. ravpos, Pre-I.-E. staura, Pre-Sem. tauru (bull). 

qarnu (horn). 
babiatu (lion). 
xariidu (gold). 
tarpu (silver). 
yainu (wine). 38 

Joh. Schmidt, ' Die Urheimath der Indogermanen,' p. 9, 
rejects Hommel's statements, and denies a common origin of 
these six words as the result of close neighborhood in very 
early times; he believes, however, that Latin raudus = Sumer- 
ian urud (copper) and TreXe/cvs = Assyrian pilaqqu, Sumerian 
balag show some connection between the Indo-European and 
Semitic races, and that there are, besides, certain affinities in 
their numerical systems. An original connection between 
Indo-European, Semitic, and Hamitic is assumed by Martin 
Schultze 34 and Carl Abel. 35 

31 ' Indogermanisch und Semitisch,' Sitzungsberichte der Wiener Akademie, 
Philos.-Histor. Classe, Bd. 65 (1870), 1-21 ; especially p. 6. 

32 ' Die ursprunglichen Wohnsitze der Semiten' (Beilage zur allgem. Zeitung, 
1878, no. 263) ; ' Arier und Semiten ' (1879). On the relation between the I.-E. 
and the Semitic, see also Pott in ' Techmer's Zeitschrift,' 3, 25 1 ff. 

33 See O. Schrader, ' Sprachvergleichung und Urgeschichte,' Jena, 1 883, pp. ill, 
146-149; also II. edition, 133 ff. ; F. Max Mih.LER, 'Biographies of Words' 
(1888), passim, says 'the so-called Semitic loan-words, bull, horn, lion, gold, 
silver, and wine, in Greek, lend themselves as well to an Aryan as to a Semitic 
etymology.' 

34 * Indogermanisch, Semitisch, und Hamitisch ' (Berlin, 1873, pp. 36). 

35 ' Einleitung in ein aegyptisch-semitisch-indo-europaeisches Wurzelworterbuch ' 
(1887), and ' Wechselbeziehungen der agypt., indo-europ. und semit. Etymologie' 
(Leipzig, 1889). 
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The following chapters treat of about 400 Greek and 
Latin words, which have been considered by various writers 
as borrowed from the Semitic, Egyptian, and other Eastern 
languages. More than one-half of these must be rejected 
because they are either genuine Indo-European, or, at least, 
cannot be traced to an Eastern home. According to Wharton 
the percentage of borrowed words in Greek (proper names 
excluded) is only 2% while in English 75, in Persian 62, in 
Latin 14, chiefly from the Greek. In classical Greek, down 
to 300 B.C., there are about 41,000 words, of which perhaps 
1000 are foreign. 

Of the Greek Alphabet I need say but little, it being 
admitted by all that its origin is to be sought among the 
Phoenicians, which also explains the names of the letters. 
Herodotus 5, 58, 2, indeed, says : the oldest alphabet used 
by the Greeks was, as the saying goes, brought from Phoeni- 
cia by a certain Oriental, Kadmos, 36 and thus called the 
Kadmean or Phoenician. It had only sixteen letters (KaSfirjia 
<ypdfifji.aTa). Whether the Phoenicians were the inventors 
of the alphabet, as they were its disseminators, is yet an 
open question, and does not concern us here. 37 I do not 
agree with Super (I.e. 509) that 'aleph probably became first 
alepha and then alfifia, under the influence of the recessive 
accent. The -a is rather based on the analogy of <ypdfj,/j.a, ss 
and the letters need not have been adopted from an Aramean 
people. Like the Phoenicians, the Greeks saw that there 
were at least five vowels, and they had the courage to use 
Geaei, as vowel-signs, the consonant signs of the Semites, 

86 On Kadmos see J.H.U.C. no. 81, 76. 

87 See C. W. Super, * On the early history of our Alphabet ' (Bibl. Sacra, 1892, 
496 ff.), and the literature cited, to which should be added such standard works 
as : F. Lenormant, ' Sur la propagation de l'alphabet phenicien dans l'ancien 
monde' (Paris, 1866, pp. 132); A. Kirchhoff, 'Studien zur Geschichte des 
griechischen Alphabets ' (Giitersloh, 1887) ; F. Hommel, ' Geschichte Babyloniens 
und Assyriens,' pp. 50-57; Pietschmann, 'Geschichte der Phoenizier,' pp. 242 
and 285 ff. ; G. Schlottmann's excellent article, * Schrift und Schriftzeichen,' in 
E. Riehm's Handworterbuch des biblischen Alterthums, II. 1416-1431 ; P. de 
Lagarde, ' Symmicta,' I. 113-116; Brugsch, ' Aegyptologie,' 41 ff. 

88 P. Schroder, Phonizische Sprache, 30-31; and Geo. Hoffmann, 4 Uber 
einige phonikische Inschriften,' p. 6, rem. I (G.G.Abh. Vol. 36). 
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X, H, H, \ and 3J, for which they had otherwise no use. What 
remains of the Phoenician alphabet corresponds from /3-t to 
the consonants of the Greeks. 39 'Iwra originated from Hebr. 
T (tad), Greek a> for Semitic a occurring quite often ; 40 the 
t instead of 8 (by the side of \dfifi8a) is due to 'Auslauts- 
stellung.' 41 — Zaiin became ^rjra, after the analogy of the 
following rjra ( = rprt) and drJTa ( = rPtD), which latter may also 
have influenced partly the t of Iwra. — Greek h and 2 were 
originally two distinct consonants, h going back to cade and 
X (cr) to sin. Qade and sin served to represent the same 
j-sound in Greek, at first indifferently ; later, some Greeks 
preferred h, others 2. The inscriptions of Abu Simbel 
belong to the first, those of Miletus and Naucratis to the 
second group (see Rhein. Mus., 44, 4.67-77). The name aly/j-a 
is = Hebr. flMtf (sikmah, Jajj.p. 4, 383). Doric adv may 
be the nominative-dual of the genitive f]tf (]p, i.e. saiin-seu) ; 
£ is derived from Semitic Samek, originally = ks, and was 
pronounced ^et. 42 

In his explanation of e, f, <f>, x> Z> an d ^, Super seems to 
have followed throughout Clermont-Ganneau, who by his 
'loi de la contiguity' derives F from E, X from T, "9 from T, 
and 4> from 9> after T had been relegated to the end of the 
alphabet after tau. Notice should have been taken of V. 
Gardthausen's article, 'Zur Geschichte des griechischen 
Alphabets,' in Rhein. Mus. filr Pkilologie, Vol. 40, 598-610, 
and that of G. Hirschfelder, ibid. 42, 209-225, and 44, 
467-77, an answer to E. A. Gardner's contribution toward 
our knowledge of ' The Early Ionic Alphabet ' in Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, VII. 220-239. 

89 fag.lt. IV. 370 ff. 

4 ' E.g. OiXwuos for D^lt? Qolam), Mattonus for |I"I» {mattan), -loffiox for [IV 
[iatan), etc. 

41 Cf. also the second 1 of TWX ("AtrSwros) becoming t in "Afwros, the f 
instead of <rS being due either to a popular analogy after 4fw(o-)Tos, or because 
the Athenians pronounced Indo-European zd as f (cf. Lesb. wrSos = flfos, etc.). 

42 On this important question see Bochart, Phaleg, 451 ; Wallin, ZDMG. 9, 60; 
J. Olshausen, Monatsberichte der Berliner Akademie, 1879, 566, 567; Lagarde, 
'Symmicta,' I. 114; 'Armen. Studien,' §§ 1680 and 1687; faj-P- •» 6 9 and 152; 
4, 370ff.; Paul Haupt, G.G.Nachr. 1883, 99, rem. 4; A. Miiller in Stade's Zeit- 
schrift, 11, 267-8. 
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The system of transliteration of the Semitic sounds, adopted 
in this article, is that proposed by Prof. Paul Haupt in the 
Beitrdge zur Assyriologie icnd Semitischen Sprachwissenscliaft, 

I. 247-67, viz.: « = '; 1 = b; l=g (Arabic ^ = 7) ; 1 = d; 
H = h ; 1 = 11 ; t = z ; Pli (i.e. unpointed Arabic f)=h; ft (i.e. 
pointed Arabic ^) =x; 10 = ? ; , = z; 3 = k; ? = /; = ;«; 
i = «; D = i-; 3? = > ; S =/ ; it = f (Arabic u*> i- e - pointed 
^ = d) ; p = q ; 1 = r; XO = s ; n = /. 

Raphe (i.e. the spirant sound) of the {"123133 has been, 
with the exception of £, indicated by a stroke beneath the 
letters, viz. : b;g (also = Arabic g ) ; d ; £ and / ; B with 
raphe" is written _/! 

Dagesli forte is indicated by the doubling of the letter. 

The long vowels are marked by a stroke above the vowel- 
letter ; Seiia, simple and compound, by ", while the commonly 
called short vowels receive no special mark at all. 

The word-accent is indicated by the acute over the syllable 
which has the summit-tone. 

Examining the list of loan-words, we find that in general 
Greek /3=3; y=X later sometimes =5 and 3; 8=T; (■=''; 
/c = p, 3, and 3 ; X=b and occasionally = 3 (cf. Xeirpa) ; /u = i3; 
i/ = 3; vv = n ; 7r = £; p = *l; <r = Q, ti?, tt>, X (also = c-o-), and 1 
(£icr<7W7ro9) ; o-o- = tt? and Pllf; and t = J"1, also = Arabic ; $ = S 
and 3; % = [n], 3. H. Ewald 43 and P. de Lagarde* 4 have 
proved that, on the whole, in earlier Greek, Semitic fi was 
transcribed by t, and 13 by 6. Cf. , Aa-TapTr] = nHWV Qastoret, 
a corruption for 'astdrt); /3afov\o<; =sH 1T3 ; B)j/ouTo? = rnK3 
(Bferot, of which Latin Puteoli is simply the translation) ; 
Kitiov = DTD (kittim) ; Ha\cu<rTivT) = DVW7S (Pelistim, Lag. 
'Symmicta,' I. 114 and Jf.tib.). ' ATapydn<; = WVJHn (Tar^ata), 
corrupted into Aep/ceT<o ; Taivapov, from Hebr. Tannur (Zend. 
tanurd), a promontory of Laconia, containing iron ore ; 
\tPava>T-6<; = mzb (cf. Ai/3ava>v = J133 1 ?) ; Kaaxna<; = WW3 
(kasugta), etc. — On the other hand, for 12 = we have /j,aX0a = 
B^a (/«//*£ but ??), 60<fri/ = ptDK ('#««) ; the Punic nameeopTra'tf 

'? Hebr. Gramm. 8 § 47, «/«. 

"Ges. Abh. 255, 256; 'Agathangelus,' 141. 
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= 10S"110 ; KaOdva (Catina) on Sicily = !"UtDp. K<l>6a>v, the name 
of the second harbor of Carthago, mentioned by Schroder 
(Phon. Sprache, 171, 28) and A. Miiller (BB. 1, 282) as = Jtap 
(qdton), is the same as the good Greek /ccodcov, ' bottle, flask,' 
which the shape of the harbor resembled. 45 — In later time 
the order was reversed, Semitic D being transcribed by 6, 
and tO by t. Thus we have /j,66at;, dftdOfiara, Oiftcovos, etc. ; 
LXX. r o 0o\ta = rrbro (AffaXia, Athalia), i.e. 'whose Lord 
is Jehovah,' from a root gatala, 'be ruler, lord' ; ToQovirjX = 
huC^TO (O0vi7)X), with a variant h for 3 (cf. Xirpov-virpov) ; 
the original may have been T7TO, 'whose Lord is God,' 
a case of dissimilation. 46 — 12 became t, e.g. Ta/3t#a = &WT2tD 
(tabietd) = Sop/cds, Acts ix. 36 ; TaXidd (kov/j., var. icovfii) = 
Aram. W0 , 710, fern, to XvtO, youth (Mark v. 41), to Kopdaiov 
(f.^rm. 2229, lag.it. 1, 228); aaTavds (Matt. iv. 10) = MOD 
{satana, stat emph. to JtOD, satan = hid[3oXoi). 

p and 3 in earlier Greek were usually transcribed by k, 
e.g. «aSo?, iclSapis, KiTapts, kX<o/36<;, KV-rrpo<;, criicepa, <f>vico<; ; 
Kupvo? (Corsica) = Old Phoen. pp (q/ren, qtiru, Kiepert, 256) ; 
Mmijw), from Hebr. HiSft (mekonah, fem. to pO, makon, 
'settlement,' Kiepert, 158, rem. 1 ; Ries, 6,7) ; but also by %, 
especially in later Greek, e.g. %dpa^, ■yav(y)5>vei ; Uruk = 
''OpxoTj ; D ,l W3 (Kasdim, later Kaldii) = XaXSatot ; Xra = 
p:3; 3^3 (Kd/id)=l\N. XaXe/3; XoXoifios (Periplous of the 
Red Sea) = Arab. Kuldib ; pSa = XeXaiwv (Lagarde, 'Onom. 
Sacra,' 2 62, 5 = consummatio) ; Ma\.%o? = "O^ID (Matixi = 
MeX^t-o-e'Se/t), while in earlier Greek, Ma'At/ca (="pO) ; Moa-o^; 

45 Geo. Hoffmann, 'Uber einige phonikische Inschriften,' 6, rem. I. — On 
Bochart's peculiar views on Kti>6wv, see his Phaleg, 469. 

46 Be$(poyop ="IUBn , 3 (Josh. xiii. 20); Neeffffdi- = jntPPO (2 Kings xviii. 4); 
Aeuia&ix = fnib (jt.iib. 188 and 205); 'Ep.de (sometimes incorrectly Alp.d$) = 
nan (J .iitr. 238) . In the New Testament we have BriBeaSd (John v. 2) = KlDHrVa 
{bet xesda), 'house of grace,' or according to Westcott and Hort = f3a${aiffa 
= Xrnn'3 ('olive-house'); MdpBa = WTO (rnareff), Lady (Luke x. 38), stat. 
emph. to SHIS, fem. to 18, Lord, which we find in p.apavaBa. (1 Cor. xvi. 22, the 
Lord cometh, |t.a. 39), read ii.apa.va.-da, i.e. papava, the Lord, + 02 = a6a, with 
initial aphaeresis of K (Noldeke-Wellhausen).— -In Joseph. ^»«. 3, 10, 6, we 
have d<rap9d = WPBBJ, ' the assembly,' especially on the seventh day of the Pass- 
over and the eighth day of the Feast of Tabernacles. — 'O.Salvadot (Periplous), 
from Arabic 'udainatu (J.ub. 87). 
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( = ^ttfD, mesek), the Moo-^ot of classical authors and Mecr^oi 
of the church fathers, Xo8oXXoyo/j,op = 1fi!??"nD = Assyr. 
Kudur lagamara. Sometimes they were rendered by 7, 
e.g. 707;?, yoao-inrtov. — Semitic n was represented in Greek 
by k, e.g. /cepa/io? (=0*111); «oXXf /3o? = ^pll ; Ka/ietpov = "lttn 
(Argillosa, Bochart, Ph. 366; Ries, 44); Malaca = TV"bl2 ; 
Calacene = rf?3; Kdppai = pn (fag.p. 1, 228) ; KiXt/wWrfTI 
(IJ.nli. 57, r,?»2. 1) ; also the Homeric Kifijj.ep-10.1, from "lttlt, 
their huts being called dpyiXXat (Neue Jahrbiicher, 1 892, 
1 80, no. 3) ; others = "Itti (Gomer, Gen. x. 2 and Ez. xxvii. 
11) ; — or by 7, e.g. ISn (xefer)=Te^epe, Josh. xix. 13 ; — by 
%, especially in later Greek : 'Afifi6^coaro<; = Assyr. Ammi- 
hadasti (Esarhaddon) becoming dfifio-, after the analogy of 
afip.o<;, Tfrd/jL/j,os (dfifio^pvao^), and j(€(o ; it appears also in the 
Venetian Famagnsta; yakfSdvi) ; ^aX/cos (?) ; %el/j.appo<;; ^uero? ; 
— also by spiritus asper and lenis, e.g. "Avva>v=z pin (Hannori) ; 
/3SeXXa = l"HH3; NetX, from ?TO (nixil for naxal), prototype 
of NeiXo? (3T.ub. 140, m«. 1) ; 'HXr/v (the Lykian poet and 
prophet) > DTTI (kolem), ' a prophetic dreamer ' ; *fl7ri<? (in 
Ephesus), from tVBiYt (hdf-it), fern, to Fplt, 'coast, shore'; the 
goddess appears in Greek as 'A/ma, just as Apollon as "A- 
ktios (Lewy) ; afipa ; dfiedvaroi ; dftcc/iov ; api%o<;, etc. — TO («;r) 
appears as vv, e.g. fidvva, from HTOD, 07re/9 dvcrlav 01 'Efipaloi 
tcaXovai (Theodoret, 2, 630). — 3 was transcribed by 7 or k, 
e.g. Tepacra, abbreviation of WVnPRP "13 s (iegdr sahaduta, 
Ifag.Ht. 2, 147) ; Gadeira, Phoen. Gader ; Ka/«?Xo? p&3) ; 
Kifipepiot (")tt3), and, according to Lewy, also Kpoi'o?>Hebr. 
garon (|Tl3), constr. state geron ('throat,' from a verb meaning 
'to swallow'). — £ is represented by 7r ((W7t<?) or 0, e.g. 
dX<pa; %aTr(peipa ("VSD = sappir, after the analogy of 2aTr<pd)), 
Ke\v(po<s ; K€Kpucpa\o<i(?); /coXacpo*;, and KoXairTrip (Stowasser, 
but ?). — S was rendered either by spiritus lenis, y, or k; thus 
£70/}, dppa/3d)v, Agylla (= Caere), from Semitic 733? ("ago/, 
fem. 'dgiii/a, ' round, rounded ') ; also "A^oXXa • 7roXi? Aiftvij? 
(Steph. Byz.); Abydos > "13S ; ' ArapydrK;, 'ATapyarj) = ^F\TV) ; 
ro/£o/>/}a = i"HD!? ; Tapd<f> = Arabic 'dra/un (Dioscor. 2, 140). — 
tcaicicdftr). — X is very often represented by <tt, e.g. dXdftao-Tpos ; 
oi.'0-ro? (but ?) ; art/pag ; Boerrpa, MecrTpai/ji, = Hebr. Micraim ; 
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thus Latin castrum became in Arabic qagr, and stratum = 
Arabic grdtun ; Xjjotjj? = Arabic laggnn or liggun (Frankel, 
248 ; ZDMG. 29, 423 ; 32, 409 ; G.G.Anz. 1865, 735 ; Lagarde, 
' Semitica,' I. 47). It was also rendered by a, especially at the 
beginning of words, XiBcov, "Zapecpda (Jos. Antt. 8, 13, 2) = 
Xdpeirra (Luke iv. 26), and XdpcnrTa (Steph. Byz.) ; 2,ept,<f>o<;, 
etc. — 1 was transcribed mostly by £ ; in the case of vero-coiro? 
= ailK, Aug. Muller (BB. 1, 285) suggests that the brevity of 
the first vowel in Greek, having the accent, accounts for 
crer =T. 

To save space I have employed in this article the following 

ABBREVIATIONS. 

A.-S. = Anglo-Saxon ; Arm. = A rmeniajt ; Arab. = Arabic ; Aram. = Aramean ; Hebr. = 
Hebrew; I.-E. = Indo-European ; Idg. — Indogermanic (fndogermanisch) ; Lith. = 
Lithuanian; O.H.G., M.H.G., and N.H.G. = Old, Middle, and New High German; 
O.N.= Old Norse; Phoen. = Phoenician ; Skt. = Sanskrit ; Sem. = Semitic ; Slav. = 
Slavonic, 

A.J.P. = American Journal of Philology (Baltimore, Md.); B.=Th. Benfey, Griechisches 
Wurzelle xikon (2 vols. 1839-42); BB. = Bezzenberger's Beitr'dge zur Kunde der Idg. 
Sprachen (Gbttingen, 1877 ff.) ; G. = Gesenius, Geschichte der hebr'dischen Sprache und 
Schrift ; G.G.Abh. — Abhandlungen der Koniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 
zu Gottingen; G.G.Anz. and G.G.Nachr. = Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen and idem: 
Nachrichten; Hdt. = Herodotus; I.F. = Indogermanisc he Forschungen (vols. I. and II., 
Strassburg) ; J.H.U.C. = Johns Hopkins University Circulars; KZ. = Kuhn's Zeitschrift 
fur vergleichende Sprachforschung (Berlin, 1852 ft); LXX. = The Greek Translation 
of the Old Testament; Mem. = Me moires de la societi de linguistique de Paris (Paris) ; 
R. = E. Renan, Histoire gCnerale et systeme compare' des langues simitiques (4 e edition, 
Paris, 1863) ; ZDMG. = Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft 
(Leipzig). 

l.a. =Paul de Lagarde, Gesammelte Abhandlungen (Leipzig, 1866); E.arm. = idem : Arme- 
nische Studien (Gottingen, 1877) ; IL.p. = idem : Anmerkungen zur griechischen Ubersetzung 
der Prove rbien (Leipzig, 1863); %.x. = idem: Reliquiae iuris ecclesiastici antiquissimae 
graece (Leipzig, 1856) ; ILUb. =idem': Ubersicht iiber die im Aramaischen, Arabischen und 
Hebraischen ubliche Bildung der Nomina (Gottingen, 1889) ; ILag-ilH. = Lagarde, Mitthei- 
lungen (4 vols., Gottingen, 1884-91) ; IB.r. =P. Boetticher (Lagarde), Rudimenta Mytholo- 
giae Setniticae (Berolini, 1848). 

Baudissin I. and II. = W. W. Graf Baudissin, Studien zur semitischen Religionsgeschichte 
(Leipzig, 1876 and 1878) ; Boch(art) H. I. and II. =S. Bochart, Hierozoicon, parts I. and 
II.; idem Pb.=Phaleg (Lugduni Batav. 1892, F.); Bradke = P. von Bradke, Methode 
und Ergebnisse der arischen Alterthums-Wissenschaft (Giessen, 1890); Curt(ius) 5 = 
Georg Curtius, Grundziige der griechischen Etymologie, 5 ,e Auflage (Leipzig, 1879) ; 
(Curtius) Studien = Studien zur griechischen und lateinischen Grammatik, heraus- 
gegeben von Geo. Curtius, 10 Bande (Leipzig, 1868-78) ; Enmann = Alex. Enmann, Kritische 
Versuche zur altesten griechischen Geschichte, I. Kypros und der Urspmng des Aphro- 
ditekultus (St. Petersbourg, 1886); Fick* I. = August Fick, Vergleichendes WiSrterbuch 
der indogermanischen Sprachen I. (4te Auflage, Gottingen, 1890) ; Frankel = S. Frankel, 
Die aramaischen Fremdwdrter im Arabischen (Leiden, 1886); Gruppe = O. Gruppe, 
Die griechischen Culte und Mythen in ihren Beziehungen zu den orientalischen Reli- 
gionen, I. Band (Leipzig, 1877); Hehn = Victor Hehn, Cultivated plants and domestic 
animals in their migration from Asia to Europe (English translation, London, 1891) ; • 
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Helbig= W. Helbig, Das home rise he Epos aus den Denkm'dlern erklart (Leipzig, 1884) ; 
Jubainville = H. D'Arbois de Jubainville, Les premiers habitants de V Europe (2^ Edition) , I. 
Paris, 1889; Keller = 0. Keller, Lateinische Volksetymologie und Verivandtes (Leipzig, 
1891) ; Keller, Thiere = idem, Thiere des klassischen Alterthums (Innsbruck, 1887) ; Kie. 
pert=H. Kiepert, A Manual of Ancient Geography (London, 1881) ; Lewy=H. Lewy's article 
in Fleckeisen*s Neue Jahrbucher, 1892, vol. 145, 177-191; L6w= Im. Low, Aram'dische 
Pflanzennamen (Leipzig, 1881); Meltzer=0. Mehzer, Geschichte der /Carthage r t I. Band 
(Berlin, 1879) ; Ed. Meyer 1. = Ed. Meyer, Geschichte des Alterthums, Band I. (Stuttgart, 
1884); G. Meyer 2 = Gustav Meyer, Griechische Grammatik, 2*e Aufl. (Leipzig, 1886); 
the references to these two books are to the paragraphs. Movers = F. K. Movers, Die 
Phoenizier (Breslau, vol. 1. 1841; II. 1849-56); Miillenhoff"= K. Mullenhoff, Deutsche 
Alterthumskitnde, I. (Berlin, 1870); Pietschmann = Rich. Pietschmann, Geschichte der 
Phoenizier (Berlin, 1889) ; Pott 2 = A. F. Pott, Etymologise he Forschungen auf dem Gebiete 
der indogermanischen Sprachen, 2te Aufl. (Lemgo, 1859, 1861); Prellwitz = W. Prellwitz, 
Etymologise he s Wbrterbuch der griechischen Sprache (Gottingen, 1892); Pusey, Daniel 
= E. B. Pusey, Daniel the Prophet, nine lectures delivered in the Divinity School of the 
University of Oxford (New York, 1885); Ries = E. Ries, Quae res et vocabula a gentibus 
Semiticis in Graeciam pervenerint, quaestiones selectae (Vratislaviae, 1890); Saalfeld = 
A. Saalfeld, Tensaurus Italo-graecus (Wien, 1884) ; 0. Schrader 2 = O. Schrader, Sprach- 
vergteichung und Urgeschichte, 2te Auflage (Jena, 1890); Schroder = P. Schroder, Die 
Pho'nizische Sprache, Entwurf einer Grammatik, nebst Sprach-und Schriftproben (Halle, 
1869); Schumann = C. Schumann, Kritische Untersuchungen iiber die Zimmtlander ; 
Erganzungsheft 73 zu * Petermann's Mittheilungen ' (Gotha, 1883, pp. 53); Stade I. and II. 
= B. Stade, Geschichte des Volkes Israel (2 vols., Berlin, 1887 and 1888) ; Stowasser I. and 
II. = J. M. Stowasser, Dunkle Wbrter, Erste und zweite Reihe (Wien, 1890 and 1891); 
Uppenkamp = A. Uppenkamp, Der Begriff der Scheidung nach seiner Entwickelung in 
den semitischen und indo-germanischen Sprachen (Bonn, 1891); Vanicek = A. Vanicek, 
Griechisch-lateinisches etymologise hes Worterbuch (2 Bande, Leipzig, 1877) ; Weise, 
Lehnwdrter = O. Weise, Die griechischen Worter im Latein (Leipzig, 1882) ; Wiedemann 
= A. Wiedemann, Sammlung altagyPtischer Worter, welche von klassischen autoren 
umschrieben oder ubersetzt worden sind (Leipzig, 1883). 

The other abbreviations can easily be understood without a special key. 



I. — RELIGION. 



The great influence of the Oriental nations in shaping the 
religious belief, rites, and customs of the Greeks has been 
recognized by almost all writers on Greek history. 1 Conse- 
quently a great many Greek words belonging to this class 
have been derived from the Semitic, a few of which will 
be discussed in this chapter ; while others, especially 
the names of divinities, will be reserved for another occa 
sion. 

Thus fia£rv\o<; t Lat. betulus, ' a meteoric stone, held 
sacred because it fell from heaven/ is connected with the 

1 See especially E. Curtius, ' Alterthum und Gegenwart, gesammelte Vortrage, 
II. 55-72, and 0. Gruppe, 'Die griechischen Culte und Mythen.* 
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Hebr. ?K~rYO {bet- el, Phoen. bet- til)? The icdfieLpot, are 
TtTave?, deol p,eyd\oi, xprjaTol, Suvarol (Macrob. Saturn. 
III. 4) = Sem. D'T'M (kabblrlm), ' potentes.' Ships were 
regarded as their invention, and a sculptured image of 
one of the Cabires was placed on every Phoenician war- 
galley, either at the stern or the stem of the vessel (Hdt. 
3, 37). These Kafieipot are the DTPX "M (bene 'elohim) = 
AioaKovpoi, = Afo? Kovpoi, while the Ka/3eipi8e<; are the benot 
' 'elohim. The youngest of the Cabeiri was Esmun (' the 
eighth '), whose name Lenormant, after Bochart, has iden- 
tified with that of the Greek hero Toyi^vc?. 3 The images 
referred to are called TrdraiKoi, (Hdt. 3, 37), a name derived 
by some from the Egyptian Ptah, the god of creation, 4 while 
the majority of scholars connect it with the Hebr.-Phoen. 
pittuhlm (vTinS, 'carve ') = 'sculptures.' 5 Bochart believed 
that the name could also be from Hebr. Ht33 (batdx), ' con- 
fidere, securum esse.' — 'O/sto? • /3top,6$- Kvirptot is compared 
by O. Hoffmann to Arabic irtun, 'hearth' (BB. 15,99, no - 2 9&)> 
while in his ' Griech. Dialekte,' I. 122, he derives it much 
better from op-vvp.i, op-os. — ^,d-mdo<; • dvcria • Udcpioi is per- 
haps = Hebr. 1131 (zebah, Assyrian zebu), ' sacrifice.' — If to 

2 Gesen. ' Monum. ling. Phoen.,' 384; Ed. Meyer, I. § 205 ; Pietschmann, 206; 
Stade, I. 456; Keller, Thiere, 265-6. J. Hale>y (Melanges de critique, 425) 
derives the Greek from *?1I"Q (/>e/Ji/)= 'young man.' Balrv\os is explained as 
= Phoen., 'abaddlr (T-IK3K), which Boch. Ph. 708 changed to T1 pK (= 'eben 
d\r')= ' lapis sphaericus.' See also Rev. de I'hist. des religions, 3, 31, and com- 
pare the ' saxum silex ' and ' Jupiter lapis ' of the Romans. 

3 Mem. 4, 89; Wiedemann, 'Hdt.'s zweites Buch,' 235-6; Ries, 4-5; on 
Eimun and the Cabires, see also Tiele, in Rev. de I'hist. des religions, 3, 197; 
Brugsch, ' Aegyptologie,' p. 25, gj.r. p. 1. 

4 Kenrick, Phoenicia, p. 235, following Movers. Berger, Mem. 4, 354, believes 
also that Greek Hephaistos is from the same Egyptian word; but see BB. 2, 155; 
18, 141 ; Fick. 4 I. 414. 

5 So Bochart, Rawlinson, Ed. Meyer, I. § 58. According to Tiele the Hebrew 
form is pattah'im, ' formateurs.' Bochart also explains Axieros, the Phoen. Ceres, 
from JHK lltS ('axazi-'erec)', contracted into 'axi-erec = ' holding the earth,' 
while Axiokersos and Axiokersa ( = Pluto and Proserpina) are = JHp TIK 
( = 'axazi-qerec, whence 'axi-qerec, qerec, meaning ' excidium, mors,' Jer. xlvi. 20) ; 
the correct etymologies for these words are given by Sophus Bugge, ' Altital. 
Studien,' 45; Fick, BB. 3, 168; Darmesteter and Breal in Mem. 4, 90 and 142. 
Planta, ' Gramm. der Oskisch-umbrischen Dialekte,' I. 489 ff. 
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fiva-rijpia, 'the mysteries, religious celebrations,' are really 
from "1DD (satdr), 'cover, veil, hide,' as Keller, 356, ingeni- 
ously teaches, they must in form correspond to a Hof'al 
"IDDO (m&star). But how are we to account for fivcri/cos, 
fivarr}<;, and jiveTaywyos, which cannot be separated from 
jxv<TTT)pi,ov and yet belong evidently to fiveco ? There is 
still a mystery about the word, which even Keller cannot 
remove. Keller had long been forestalled by Levy in his 
' Chaldaisches Worterbuch,' II. 55, col. 2; but see the warn- 
ing of Fleischer, ibid. p. 568, col. 2 : " Bei der zweifellos acht 
griechischen Herkunft der Worter /xxxttt)^ und fivo-rijpiov von 
fivico (jiv<o), iMv^a ware selbst die blosse Hindeutung auf die 
'zuweilen' versuchte Ableitung des letzteren Wortes von 
TDD besser unterblieben." The Greek passed into Modern 
Hebr. as fHtQDtt {mistirln). One might just as well accept 
in good faith Jacob Wackernagel's humorous translation of 
livo-Tijpiov by ' Mauseloch ' (from a stem fiva), proposed to 
offset Kretschmer's rendering of fiaXavriov by ' Wurfspiess ' 
(from VfiaXa-). Professor Gildersleeve calls my attention 
to the fact that this playful etymology of fj.vaTqpi.ov from 
fiv<i and T7)p£a> is found as early as Athen. 3,, p. 98, D; 
cf. also Ar. Vespae, 140. — The human sacrifices o-vf3aK^oi 
Keller derives (p. 191) from a Phoen. word corresponding to 
Hebr. TTSVO (Suxdh), 'cleft, depth' (from the verb $Mx, 'be 
deep'). Lewy, in a review of K's book, 6 refers the Greek to 
rOtP (tebdx), which in the PiSel and Hif'nl means ' to calm, 
pacify,' e.g. the waves (Ps. lxxxix. 10 ; lxv. 8) ; or the anger 
(Ps. xxix. 11). If the word has to be derived from a Semitic 
etymon, we might just as well connect it with p3ttf(l!i) 
(mesubbaq), Pu'<al of pSV, 'forsake, cast out,' thus = 'cast 
out, forsaken'; or with Hebr. COT (z/bak), 'sacrifice.' But 
all these etymologies are irot/MoXoyiai. — I cannot agree with 
Keller, that 8id/3o\o<; in the meaning ' Satan ' is but a popular 
metamorphosis of zebul or zZbub in Bdalzebul or Be'elzgbub? 
— The song of the Sirens did not attract the attention of 
Curtius 5 , nor did Scylla and Charybdis disturb his mind. 

6 Woch.f. Klass. Philol. 8 June, 1892, col. 626. 

7 See A.J.P. XIII. 233-4, and Lewy, I.e., col. 625. 
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The pit of Acheron, the shades of Hades, the terrible hell- 
hound and the Elysian fields, were equally unknown to him 
as far as they concerned his etymological studies. Vanicek 
has a-KvWa (for *<ricv\-ja, after Pott, KZ. 5, 255) = 'tearing 
asunder ' ; Postgate translates xap-u/3-S-t-? by ' a yawning 
gulf,' Vchar. 8 "AtS-?;-? 9 is derived from a privat, + ftS by 
Vanicek, 962 ; or considered = Atf 18779, KZ. 27, 276 ; and 
'HXvatov ireSlov (for pakw-criov), is connected by Frohde, BB. 
3, 298, with O.N. vallu for *valnu in vbllr, 'plain,' cf. Ida v'ollr 
(Grimm, ' Mythologie 2 ,' 783) ; while Vanicek, p. 60, makes 
"RXvaiov (y/eX-vd) = "Aufstieg; Ort, wohin die Seelen auf- 
steigen," quoting Pick's statement in KZ. 19, 251. These 
etymologies are all wrong according to old and new author- 
ities. ^,eiprjve<;, the ensnaring damsels, are not to be con- 
nected any more with -Jsvar, ' sound,' nor with creipr], ' rope,' 
as Vanicek and others have made us believe ; nor are they = 
*%vepieve<;, ' dont le nom est derive de Set'/ato? = *sver-io-s, un 
des noms du soleil,' as D'Arbois de Jubainville thought, 10 
but %eipr)v is = \T\ "Vttf (sir-ken), 'song of favor,' i.e. 'bewitch- 
ing song'; compare fPt pX (eben-hen, Prov. xvii. 8), 'a stone 
of favor, magic stone.' u If so, sir-]wn must be an abbrevia- 
tion of bUnot sir-hen (cf. Eccles. xii. 4), 'the daughters of the 
enchanting song.' But the clever etymologist has overlooked 
the fact that, many years ago, Bochart derived a-eipfjve<; from 
J"Pttf, ' quod cantionem sonant, quia navigantes \iyvpfj 0e\yov- 
aiv aoihrj' cur pro D^fl (tannlm), i.e. draconibus et T&T m32 
(benot ia<enah), i.e. struthionibus Grasci sirenes habeant, minus 
pateat, nisi Sirenes crediderint esse dprjvrjXiica ^a>a (H. ii. 
830, 6). 12 Scylla, Lewy (ibid. 184, 10) derives from Hebr. 
n'yDtt} (sakkuldh), ' a ferocious, tearing animal,' properly ' one 
bereft of young.' Scylla, according to Stesichorus, was the 
daughter of Lamia, 13 who was robbed by Hera of all her chil- 

8 A.J.P. III. 336. 

9 For the spiritus asper see Keller, 213. 

10 Mem. 3, 331. 

11 Lewy, 181, no. 4. 

12 Also Lewy's etymology of Leto (Adrw) is found in Boch. H. I. 1073. 

13 Whose name some future etymologist may derive either from D!"H (JaAdm), 
'to devour,' or from H8S fcO {Id' 'ammah, older la' ' ammah) = ' no (longer) a 
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dren, and then retired to a lonely cave, becoming a rapacious 
monster ; Scylla may have been originally identical with 
Lamia, or rather an epithet of her. Xapf/SSt? is also found 
in Syria, and is perhaps connected with Hebr. *DK "If! (xtir 
'obed), 'hole of perdition, abyss.' Bochart, Ph. 523, explained 

mother.' Lamia's loss of her children brings to our mind the similar fate of 
Ni6/3t), a named derived by Lewy {I.e., 190) from the Semitic *ni-ii±obah, ' the 
lamentation of those hated (by the gods),' or hoia*neeiabah (HS'XJ), 'the hated 
one ' (ptc. fem. of JVi/lal). Both etymologies are very improbable, as is also F. Max 
Miillers derivation of the name from Skt. *Nyava, ' snow,' KZ. 19, 42 f. Crusius 
Khein. Mus. 47, 61 (rem. 2) says: 'Ni6-|8>; = veo-, nomen epicum est; per liypo- 
corismum (cf. II<5Xu-/8os, 'EkcJ-^tj), a *Ne6j3<ua vel Neo/SotfX?) derivandum est.' 
Keller, Thiere, 259, believes that the legend of Nisos and his daughter Scylla is 
only the Greek rendering of the Samson-Delilah story of the Old Testament. 
Samson was a Nazarite = Nofwpoios = Hebr. Necir-elohim. This Kefir passed 
into Greek as Noros. Again, he says, the legend of Nisos being changed into an 
eagle, is due to the confusion of the similar sound of the two words Nefir (Nisos) 
and Hebr. neler, ' eagle.' But he does not say when and where this confusion 
was likely to have occurred; whether we have to put it to the account of the 
Greeks, or to credit the Semites with such a stupid mistake. Such etymologies 
carry us back to the days of Gerard Croese, the Dutch Quaker, who strove to 
prove, in a Latin work written about 1 704, that the songs of Homer were nothing 
but adaptations into Greek verse of the narratives of the Bible (The yewish Quar- 
terly Review, Vol. 5, 170-4). Homer is derived from Hebr. 'omer (~lttlK) , ' the 
speaker, the teller of narratives.' The names ' Iliad and Odyssey ' were added later 
by Pisistratos. The ti/</>\6s krt\p is not 'the blind man,' but connected with (of el 
(78D), ' framing words.' Thus Hesiod is a compound name of Hebr. H2HJ (\ecah), 
and ifSStj = 'a counsellor in song.' Achilles is derived from 73S Qakdl), ' eat, 
devour' (cf. Iliad, I. 87), and his Myrmidons are from "TC1& mitt (tribreh mo\ed), 
' rebelling and stumbling.' The whole Greek Pantheon is from the Semitic, e.g. 
Apollo from 7BU ('<o/el), 'tower'; Zeus from IP'', HI (zeh, tel),' this one is the 
existing one '; Juno = H3V (wnaA), ' dove ' (which, however, according to ^.arm. 
7, 53, is probably from the Persian uana). Auivr) would then be = SVff "1 (d't 
ionah) = ' mistress of the dove,' that bird being specially assigned to her. Mercury 
from H3^tt (malra&aA), 'battle-array '; Juno from H3V (wnah), 'a dove.' Pallas 
from 87B (pele'), ' wondrous,' which is not more wonderful than Keller's deriva- 
tion from tS7B (paldt), 'to save'; nor is the etymology of 'A0ijv?; from jflK 
('atdn), 'strong,' worse than Keller's comparison of the name with the Semitic 
Ate. — Prof. Hommel's well-known etymology of Greek Aphrodite from Hebr. 
iAStoret appears to me very improbable, because the Hebrew presents a Massoretic 
vocalization after the analogy of the Greek. This is clearly shown by the plur. 
'aSlarot, presupposing an original singular \altart, and by the fact that the other 
Sem. dialects show forms corresponding to this original Hebr. singular. I shall 
take up this question more fully in a special paper on Proper names from the 
Semitic and Eastern languages. Maass, Hermes, 25, 405^, mentions SicvXXa, a 
hypocoristic form of SfcuXdic?;. 
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Scylla = Phoen. blpD, 'exitium,' and Charybdis = 121S""nn 
(xor-obed) = 'foramen perditionis.' The 'HXvaiov ireSiov of 
Homer, Lewy tells us, is the ''Elliah (WvK) of Gen. x. 4; 
but he is not willing to identify it with "AXaiaa = Halaesa 
(Cicero) as $ag.$$[. 2, 261, does. 14 If Lewy's etymology 
of 'HXvcnov ireZiov were correct, what then is to become 
of the 'AXtfiov irehlov, which is evidently a good Greek 
word, notwithstanding Ebers' etymology from the Egyptian 
(see Gutschmid, ' Kleine Schriften,' I. 383). 'Axepav, Pott 
(BB. 8, 49) interpreted as 'perhaps joyless.' H. Fox Talbot 
(Trans, Sac. Bibl. Archaeol., London, II. 188) remarks : 
'Acheron is evidently the Hebr. JYiriK (axaron), the west, 
because since the sun ends there his career, the west 
was connected by the ancients with the abode of the 
departed spirits. Another meaning of the Hebr. p"lHX was 
ultimus, postremus. To these I would add the name of 
Atropos, one of the Fates, which I conjectured was originally 
a name for Hades, meaning, as Assyrian ercit la tarat = land 
without return.' Thus Lewy's § 11 (I.e. p. 184) contains 
nothing new, especially as he must have been acquainted 
with p. 169 of Gruppe's book, and Movers, I. 437. One can- 
not help thinking, in this connection, of Croese's etymology 
of 2tu£, the original form of which he says was undoubtedly 
Syx or Tsyx or Tsys, from Hebr. IVSt, 'to kindle.' Talbot 
(ibid.) derived "AtS^s from the Assyrian blfEX>\, or, as he 
read it, hadi ( = "1S IT3), 'the house of eternity.' But there 
is no such word in Assyrian with the meaning of eternity. 

14 On ntt^X see also Ed. Meyer, I. § 282, rem., where, with Schulthess and 
Stade, he explains it as meaning Carthage, or the whole shore of North Africa. 
If so, the name of Elissa, the founder of Carthage, is coined after the name of 
the town (like Roma-Romulus). Meltzer's oversceptic views (I. 90 ff.) are to 
be modified according to Gutschmid, ' Kleine Schriften,' II. 64 and 89. M. H. 
Derenbourg (Melanges Graux, 236) recognizes in 'Ehiah the Greek Aio\ls, and 
Oberhummer, * Phoenizier in Akarnanien,' compares it with /roXts (but cf. Fick 4 , 
I. 543, T HXis=/rd\ts=Vallis). See also J. Halevy, Rev. des etudes Juives, XVII. 
(34) 161 ff.; and Bochart, Ph. 472, who believed still in Elissa as a real sister of 
Dido, explaining it as =KtPX *7X, 'virgo dei,' an etymology about as good as 
that of 'Air/cXiJTrios (Aesculapius), from 'S^S IPX ("ijf kalft), 'vir caninus' (Boch. 
H. I. 663, 70). On 'Efiiah see further Wilson in Presbyt. and Ref. Review, i. 
258-9, and A. Dillmann, ibid. 3, 770. 
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The ideographic expression referred to by Talbot is kur-nu- 
gi-a = ercit la tarat (see above). Talbot continues : 'Again, 
we see, especially in line 7 of the inscription relating the 
descent of Istar into Hades, 15 that this place is called in 
Assyrian bit 'eribttS, which has passed into the Greek as 
epe/So?.' But this line 7 reads ana bit $a eribu-iu zummu, 
'(she went) to the house whose entrance was bolted.' Talbot 
is by no means the only one who derived epefto? from the 
Semitic SI'S ('e'reb), 'evening, darkness,' literally 'entrance 
or setting of the sun.' Others have done this before and 
after him. So Kiepert, 15, rem. 1 ; Miillenhoff, I. 119; Sonny 
(Philologus, 48, 561) and Jubainville, Mem. 3, 348. Gutschmid, 
'Kleine Schriften,' II. 14, connects with this Hebrew noun 
even the name of the Homeric 'Epe/t/Sot. 16 To these Kiepert, 
I.e., adds eiipm-irivi, ' darkness ' ; others also Eifywro?, 17 the 
narrow strait of Euboea ; and everybody, of course, Rvpcoirr), 18 

15 In Vol. IV. pi. 31 of the * Inscriptions of Western Asia, edited by Sir H. C. 
Rawlinson.' — It is astonishing that 'Op<petis, Doric "Op<p?;s, usually compared with 
Skt. Ribhu, has not yet been explained as a Semitic word. It is well known that 
the singer's great anxiety for his wife made him turn around to ascertain whether 
the beloved was indeed coming. Now Hebr. ^p!? (Joref) means ' neck,' and 
"p!? JH3 is = * to turn away, around,' which in some way or other may have 
become on Greek soil 'Oppetis, "Opc^ijs. Of course this etymology is not yet 
' allem Zweifel iiberhoben.' I can well imagine the surprise of F. Max Muller 
when he read in the American reprint of his book, ' India, what can it teach us,' 
added to his words ' some indirect relations have been established between Hermes 
and Sarameya, Dionysos and Dyunisya, Prometheus and pramantka, Orpheus 
and Ribhu,' the following note by the learned American editor : ' I am very 
strongly inclined to regard these names as Kushite or Semitic ; Hermes from 
D~in, ' the sun ' ; Dionysos from dyan, ' the judge,' and nisi, ' mankind ' (a state- 
ment appropriated from H. Fox Talbot, on which see A.J.P. XIII. 235) ; Orpheus 
from Or/a, the Arabic name of Edessa; Prometheus from irpb and p-arddfu.' 
These etymologies almost excel those of Paulus Cassel (' Paulus oder Phol.' 1890), 
making Hodur — Hades ; Hermodur = Hermes ; Baldr = Sardanapal, Pallas- 
sar (!) ; Phol = Apollo and also = Vali. 

16 But Ed. Meyer, I. § 176, says: 'The name of the Arameans seems to be 
found in the 'Epeppol of Homer (Od. 4, 84; Strabo, 16, 4, 27; I, 2, 34); perhaps 
also in the "Apipoi of II. 1 3, 783.' 

17 Bezzenberger in BB. 4, 329 : " EvpiTros und 'Eipiiir-q gehoren zusammen. 
EupZ7ros = Meerenge oder Strasse von Europa." 

18 On Eipi&irr) see J. H. Voss, Uckert, J. Oppert, Kiepert, etc. ; and, again, 
F. Hitzig, ZDMG. 9, 758, and KZ. 6, 408; also |f.arm. 1779. Asia and Africa 
are likewise of Semitic origin; see Kiepert, § 15, and J.H.U.C. 81, p. 76. 
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' Europe,' i.e. mat $a ereb Samli, ' the land of the setting sun,' 
as the Assyrians called it. If epe/3o? were really borrowed 
from the Semitic, " und das diirfte heute keinem Zweifel mehr 
unterliegen " (Lewy, 184), the Greeks must have done so at 
a very early date, for it gave rise to the adjective epepvos (for 
*epefi-v6<;, as <re(ivo<; for *<re@-vo<;, KZ. 23, 312), which cannot 
be separated from it. To me this Semitic etymology is very 
doubtful, in view of the fact that the Greek corresponds to 
Armenian erek (evening), Skt. rajas, Gothic riquis (darkness, 
O.N. rfikkr). 19 — The Hebrew Vreb, 'west,' corresponds to the 
Homeric expression Trpbs tpfyov and the later Greek of the 
country 'Ecnrepia (cf. the modern 'Occident,' the Italian 'Po- 
nente'). Tlpbs £6<f>ov, 'westward,' is derived by Savelsberg 20 
from icve<f>a$, which gradually became yvocpos, 8po<f>o<:, and then 
£b'$o? (with v elided) ; but Joh. Schmidt 21 confesses that we 
know nothing positive concerning the biography of this 
obscure 8vo<po<;. Bochart, H. I. 517, and Mullenhoff, I. 119, 
derived the Greek from the Semitic jl£2£ (gdfon), literally 'a 
dark, obscure place.' 22 This jlBSC seems to have given rise 
to several Greek names. Thus the western region of Arme- 
nia (= 'Arminia, an artificial contraction of the two names 
Ar\rarat\ + Min\ni\ made by the Persian conquerors for the 
sake of convenience,' M. J. Darmesteter ; see A.J. P. XII. 383) 
reaching to the Euphrates is called Sophene (Zcocprjv/i or %w<pa- 

19 ^C.arm. 717 ; Lag. ' Baktrische Lexikographie,' 8 : " Zu Vrav, da £pe/3os be- 
kanntlich bei Homer nie Aufenthalts-, sondern stets Durchgangsort der Seelen ist 
(vergl. den limbus patrum der Kirche).' Hiibschmann, 'Arm. Stud.' 30, 99 
(KZ. 23, 22); also KZ. 21, 263; 22, 264; 23, 338; 25, no, 161 ; G.Meyer' 2 , 
§§ 6, 193; Curtius 5 , 480; Fick 4 , I. II, 117, 526. 

20 KZ. 16, 57, after Pott 2 , II. 1, 807 ; also Curtius 5 , 705-6. 

21 KZ. 25, 150. Professor Bloomfield kindly calls my attention to Meringer's 
explanation of dvdipos as d-voipos (' Zur Geschichte der indogermanischen Declina- 
tion,' in ' Sitzungsberichte der Wiener Akademie,' Vol. 125, II. 40). 

22 From JB3C ((afdn), 'cover, conceal.' To the Semites the dark district was 
the north ; to the Greeks, the west. On Ji50os see also Gruppe, 101. Connected 
with it is tf<t>vpos, according to Curtius 5 , 706; Buttmann, ' Lexilogus,' I. 120; 
and F. Max Muller, 'Techmer's Internationale Zeitschrift] I. 215 f., against 
whom, however, see Gruppe, I.e., and KZ. 29, 576, rem. 1. G. Meyer 2 and Jo- 
hansson consider it an obscure, difficult word. In Od. 5, 295, etc., £4</>vpos means 
' stormy, violent ' ; it is of all winds the swiftest. Now, Arabic zdfara means ' to 
blow, be swift.' Can there be no connection between the two words? 
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vr)vx), Armenian Dzoph, Syriac Qofan, %&. 69, 20 ; l^.arm. 1070), 
and to be derived from this Semitic noun ; so also the name 
of the island of Siphnos (Ries, 52 ; Keller, 200 and 239^) 
Tvtpmv 1) in the meaning of ddXacrcra (Plutarch, his, 32) is 
connected with Arabic tufan, and thus with Hebr. J1B1C. The 
Greeks could not write %v$5>v (cf. dpi!;, Tpt%d?, $.jj. 87) ; 
2) as a proper name of the god Tv^wi/ it is = Phoen. sffon. 21 
This latter passed into Greek, and became the name of the 
dark enemy of the gods of the light (Lichtgotter), or the 
north wind. In later time rvfy&v (ti><£&>?) became the desig- 
nation of a special wind. Hesiod, Theog, 871 ff., calls the 
winds the children of Typhoeus. On the relation between 
Typhoeus and Typhon see Gruppe, 534 and 577. The trans- 
lations of this name by 'draco' or 'ophites' (Malala, Chron. 
8, 197) are due to a popular confusion of JlSSt with SSlt (cefd ; ), 

23 Keller also derives Persephone from JISJT^S (peri-cafbti) , ' the hidden 
fruit,' i.e. "die Frucht des im Boden verborgen gewesenen Samenkornes"; and 
H. Lewy considers Wplairos, used in Lampsakos (=rlDB7 l =Aajnraxos=Ad^aicos) 
as a surname of Dionysos as = Hebr. HB^'IB (Peri-iajaK) = ' the fruit is sweet ' 
= ewcapi-os, a well-known epithet of the god (Preller, I. 3 , 584). If so, why not 
go a step further and derive also Dionysos from the Semitic? Ai6ro<ros stands for 
Aio<rvv<ros. Aios, of course, belongs to Zeus (Mem. 3, 299 ; KZ. 29, 123 ; 30, 88). 
Gruppe and others have maintained that -vvitos is of Semitic (Phoenician) origin, 
but they have not been able to prove it. It is agreed upon by all that Dionysos 
and his worship is of Asiatic, perhaps Semitic, origin. Now, in Ex. xvii. 15, we 
find Jehovah««« = the Lord my banner, as the name of an altar. This Hebr. 
D3 (ties') was probably borrowed from the Assyrian niiu, properly ' sign,' then 
also 'name,' from naiu, 'to raise.' Could not this -w<ros be of like origin? We 
know that Dionysos is called 'Idw in several oracles (cf. Baudissin, I. 211 ff.). 
Thus Jehovah-«««, perhaps a banner-cry of his followers, became on Greek soil 
Aios (= mrp) m<ros = Deus Nyssaeus, as he is called also. According to F. Max 
Miiller, the Greek is = Skt. *Dyunisya. 

24 Gruppe, Philologus, 48, 487, following Fttrst, ' Hebrew Lexicon,' s.v. 11SX. 
He compares Cyprian Sip = TCpos, or, perhaps better, Slip, Appian calling the 
founder of Carthage Zfipos (J. Olshausen, 'Berliner Akademie, Monatsberichte,' 
•879, 555-86). On far-TOpos see also Pietschmann, 61, rem. 2. Tawpos, the 
mountain range in Asia Minor, is also from the Aramaic 1113 = Hebr. IIS (|fag gt. 

1, 60 ; Kiepert, 20), as well as the name of the island of Syros (Ries, 54). Yea, 
even Sarpedon (2apirr)$tiv) contains this word, if we can believe Lewy that the 
proper name is = JHS"lS (Qar-padon), rock of salvation (I.e. 186, no. 15). On 
this proper name Tiele has some interesting remarks in Rev. de I'hist. des religions, 

2, 139. Hebr. S = t also in Tdws = JBJt ( QoXan). 
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or rather "TO'Slt (fi/^wJ), 'serpent.' 25 — Kiepert, § 246, speaking 
of Hispania, says: 'The name of West Country = 'Ecnrepia, 
originally of wider application and including Italy, was still 
in use side by side with Iberia, at least in poetic parlance, 
and from this appears to have come the name Hispania, com- 
monly used in Italy for the whole peninsula.' I do not agree 
with the eminent geographer, but believe Hispania to be of 
Semitic origin. We know that the Phoenicians traded largely 
with Italy and Spain, and that in this way the Greeks may 
have gained their first knowledge of the Western countries. 
'E<nrepla was used for all the country west of Greece. There- 
fore I consider 'Ecnrepia, ' west-country,' as the translation of 
a Hebr.-Phoen. J£l£ = |SE?, from which is derived Siravia, or 
with X prostheticum JStPK = Hispania. — Sonny, Philologus, 
48, 561, connects Kepfiepos, 'the hell-hound,' with Semitic 
3*19 ('/red) in the meaning of 'the dark one.' 26 That 3*1? 
should have been borrowed under both forms epefios and 
>cep/3epo<; would not be so strange ; many languages have 
borrowed a word twice in different form and meaning. 27 Nor 
is the development of a spiritus lenis into k so very seldom ; 
cf. e.g. Kafidpa, Ka/iapla, and afidpa (channel, trench, Lobeck, 
Path. I. 107) ; 6po<prj and /copvcpij ; 'Opowrj and Kopo-Tri) ; 
xapeB (LXX.) = T3S (f .fib. 77). 2cop V K = TVSnt (ibid. 85). 
'ArapyaTK; = «nS1D (Tar'atJ) = AepKerco (f.arm. 846; fag.P- 
1, 77) ; Slav. arbdz=M.od. Greek Kapirovcria (cucumber, water- 
melon) ; Greek o<neov= Slav, kostt ; Hypanis-Kuban ; Alanic 
name As/>ar and German Gaspar, Kasper ; the cultivated pear- 
tree is called oyxvr; in Homer, koj^ptj in Hesych ; Armenian 
kapar from Syriac aiiara, 'lead.' ZDMG. 46, 239, no. 52; 
also Frankel, 95, 150, 151, and Meringer, p. 41 of his 
article, cited in note 21. The combination of /cepfieptx; with 
Skt. qabala (qarbara) — 'dog of the night,' has been rejected 

25 Wiedemann, Hdt. 513. The controversy between Gruppe and Ed. Meyer 
on ' Ba'al-Zephon, Philologus, 48, 488, 762; 49, 751-2, does not concern us 
here. 

26 Following Welcker, 'Trilogie,' 130, rem., and 171, from *'Ep4pepos ; Preller, 
•Griech. Mythologie,' \? 634; Jubainville, Mem. 3, 348; Gruppe, 113, rem. 17. 

27 Thus 'ward' and 'guard,' French 'cause' and 'chose,' and many other 
examples, given in list vii. of the Appendix to Skeat's ' Dictionary.' 
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by O. Schrader 2 , 596 and 614; Gfup^e, 113-115, and others; 
see, however, Pott 2 , III. 1028-9; Bartholomae, BB. 15, 211; 
Professor Maurice Bloomfield's article 'The two dogs of 
Yama in a- new role'; 28 and F. Max Muller's elaborate an- 
nouncement of these contributions in the London AcademyP 
What the relation is between «ep/3epo? and /cofiaXo? (a form 
like /covaySo?, KZ. 23, 267) on the one hand, and the Sanskrit 
word on the other hand, I cannot exactly define ; nor is this 
necessary for the etymology of /cepfiepo*;. 



II. — HUMAN BEINGS, PROFESSIONS, AND TRADES. 

Ae&W, 'people,' is derived by Bochart, H. i. 507, 14, and 
JK.gr. VIII., from the Semitic DK7 (If dm) ; this was changed in 
later time to Aao?. Lenormant, p. 334 of his article in the 
Annates de philosophie chretienne, 1867, combines it with 
Semitic HS"I (rd'dn), 'lead, conduct'; also 'feed, govern, 
rule ' ; in the passive, ' to be led ' ; the people, he says, are 
properly the flock of the -n-oifievei; \aS>v. For the I.-E. ety- 
mology see Curtius 5 , 362 ; BB. 3, 319; 6, in, 114. — Teiwpw;, 
' immigrant, stranger ' (LXX. and later writers), is compared 
to Aram. KTTJ igtora) by Bochart, H. i. 577, 49 ; JLub. 97, 14; 
and others. Theodoret has yeia>pa<f Trpo<rij\vTO<; (II. 266). 
— 'A/3a# (Hesych.) SiSda-xaXof • K.virpioi was long ago cor- 
rected by Gesenius into afici = Syr. IQK (abba) ; also cf. the 
New Test. 'A/3/3a • 6 7rartjp (Mark xiv. 36). Ries, 42, still 
reads dfidd, and compares Hebr. fON, m3S. — Late Greek 
da/cavSt)*;, ' messenger, courier ' = Mandean SIXX)W(K) = 
arf<yapo<s, 1 occurs also in Babylonian as (ame/u) aSgandu for 

28 ' Contributions to the interpretation of the Veda ' = Joum. Am. Or. Soc. 
15, 163. On /c6/3o\os see Havet, Mem. 6, 21. 

29 Aug. 13, 1892, p. 134. See also Ernst Windisch in Lit. Centralblatt, 1892, 
no. 51, col. 1835-6. 

1 *A77apos=«77«Xos, ^.arm. 2203; Keller, 328, whence also, according to Ceci, 
'Appunti Glottologici,' 1892, Latin ' ambulare ' under the influence of ambire, 
through a reconstructed *angulus; see, however, Stowasser, II. 25, III. 10, rem. 
On i.<jK&vii\% compare also Fleischer in Levy's ' Neuhebraisches Worterbuch,' I. 
280, col. a. §.r. 32, no. 15 ; Jensen in Zeilschrift fur Assyriologie, 7, p. 174. 
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{amelu) askandu, an official, from iakami (}3tP) ; cf. Bochart, 
H. i. 537, 10; %.■&. 186, 26; It.arm. 18, 208. ao-ravSt)? is an 
entirely different word, according to Th. Noldeke, G.G.Anz. 
1871, 155. — Liddell and Scott 7 derive 701;?, 'enchanter, 
priest,' from yodm, thus properly 'a wailer, howler,' following 
Aufrecht and Curtius 5 , 477, no. 642, rem. Prellwitz, s.v., 
connects it with 7009, 'lamentation,' Skt. hdvas, 'call,' etc. 
%.xfo- 112, rem. 1, suggests that the Greek originated from the 
Semitic J!"D (kohen). Hesychius has icoir)<; (koltjv)- iepew /caftei- 
p(ov 6 Kadalpwv (povea, ot Se /corf? ; see also Bochart, H. i. 517. 
— Mdyos, Lat. magus, 'wizard, magician,' from the Babylonian 
emgii, 'wise '( = Assyrian emqn, Vpfi5, 'be deep'); Lenormant; 
Justi, 'Geschichte Persiens,' 68. Pott 2 , III. 990, considers the 
word as I.-E. from the Vmag (Lat. magnus) = 'great, vener- 
able'; so also Botticher (= Lagarde), 'Arica,' 22, 58, and 
y.arm. 106, 1513, where nothing is said of a Semitic root. 
On Old-Persian magus, whence Aramean JWBftK, which, in 
its turn, returned into Neo-Persian as L«i juo, see Noldeke's 
excellent article, 'Griechische und aramaische Fremdworter 
im Persischen ' (Sitzungsber. Wien. Akad. Phil.-Hist. Classe, 
1892, Abh. XII. 37). — Mayyaveia, 2 'jugglery' (properly 
' incantation '), Aristoph. and Plato, from WIUS (mangindh, 
Lam. iii. 63), %t. XXXVIII. ; whence also fidyyavov, Latin 
mango, mangones (Keller, 103-4), payyavevco, 'juggle'; Engl, 
'manganel, mangle.' The Greek returned in later time again 
to the Syriac, and thence to the Arabic (Frankel, 135). 3 — 
Upovvi/cos, 'runner, messenger, porter,' was derived by Bo- 
chart, H. i. 794, from KpyHS (prounekd), Persian pariianah, 
'servant'; but %■&. 77, 26, and A. Miiller, BB. I. 300, reject 

2 Benfey derived the Greek from </mag, Skt. mang, 'knead, mix'; Vanicek 
from Vmag, 'enlarge, be able,' trans, 'assist,' whence ii&yyavov, 'jugglery' 
( = <p6.p)mKa, 707)T«u/iara) . Pott' 2 , I. 1 72 = Skt. man', ' purify ' = ' medicine, 
philter'; see also Prellwitz, 188. — The Galeotae, VaXeSrat, & sort of diviners in 
Sicily, are derived by some from the Semitic TOi (galak) , ' to reveal, divine.' 
rdXXos, priest of Cybele, generally a eunuch, according to Liddell and Scott", so 
called from the river Gallos, may perhaps be "h>3 ; cf. Ethiop. TVP3, ' amputavit, 
excidit' (§.r. 14-5). 

s M. Darmesteter, Mem. 3, 68, compares Avestan mangala ; on the Armenian, 
see ZDMG. 46, 245, no. 78. Meillet, Mem. 7, 166, has 'fidyyavov Si Mxa-vi.' 
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this etymology. — Wharton (Lat. Loan-words, p. 185) derives 
latro, ' steward, hireling,' from the Greek *XaTpmv (cf. Xdrpis), 
and this again from the Hebr. *ndter ptM), ' guardian, keeper.' 4 
If so, then also Xdrpis (Theogn.), Xarpeia (Pindar), Xarpevm 
(Solon), XaTpios, and Xdrpov, must be derived from the Sem- 
itic. Wharton, however, overlooks the fact, pointed out by 
Ewald and Lagarde, that in classic Greek a Semitic 10 is 
represented by 6. This makes the combination impossible. 
An I.-E. etymology is given by Curtius 6 , 363, no. 536, rem.; 
Fick 4 , I. 120, 532, 539. — KigdXXr)?, 'pirate, robber, footpad' 
(Democr. apud Stob. Flor.), from hhw (Midi), ' rob, plunder ' ; 
R. 208, ' par un redoublement analogue a celui de Tidaifttoo-aa) ; 
ou comprend que le nom des pirates et de la piraterie soit 
venu de Pheniciens.' But it is very difficult to see how a 
nominal form of hhVJ could yield Ki^dXXr)<;. b Savelsberg, KZ. 
16, 70, rem. 3, "quotes Koen, who posits the form *Kia-<rdXr}<;, 
which became KigdXr)? or /afaW??? (C.I.G. 3044, 19), just 
as Kipcros, Kpiaaof, through Ionic change of era to £, became 
icpiljos.' I am very thankful to Professor Smyth for the 
following remarks : As for an Ionic change of era to £, this 
will scarcely hold. -£09 in S^d? and T/>t£d? is of course 
from -ktios, and not directly equivalent to -ttos. In Ionic 
inscriptions recording Karian names the Karian £ has been 
changed to <t<t : so Halikarnassos, 238, 240 (Bechtel's collec- 
tion). BptWcu?, Iasos, 104, 2, 17, 20, has been corrected 
on the stone to restore the Karian spelling. Brugmann, 
'Studien,' 7, 342, writes : 'K^dXr}<; stands for *(o-)ici-o-iedX-r)<;, 
and has the same root as Lat. scelus, crime.' I" prefer by far 
this etymology to the one suggested by Renan. — MaaTpoircs, 
' pander, bawd (Lat. leno), naaTpoireveiv, Lat. masturbo.' 
(Keller, 76 and 197) 'vocabulum a Semitis petitum, nam 

4 For change of n to I, cf. Xlrpov = vWpov, ' natrum ' = Hebr. rietjr ; Assyrian 
biltu, Hebr. I'ra (JTelo), a corruption for rr?3, J. Oppert ad Ezra iv. 13 ; = 
Ethiopic tendt (Paul Haupt), whence bandta, 'pay tribute' {Proc. Am. Or. Sac, 
1887, LII. rem. 1); «Ato (Krlbn), Eth. dent; Assyrian kallalu, 'bride,' Arab. 
kanat ; Labynetos forNabynedos (JVaiuna'idu) ; Greek $&<t>vrj, 'laurel, bay-tree,' 
became Arab, difla and this Spanish adelfa. 

5 Raumer, II. ' Fortsetzung,' 20, no. 5, connected this Hebr. word with <rv\-6.w, 
' rob, plunder ' ; <rv\oy, ' plunder.' 
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ista>rab, cuius participium est mustwrib obscoene locutus est, 
appetivit marem' (f.r. XXVI.). Miiller, BB. 1, 292, justly 
rejects Lagarde's etymology. I.-E. derivations are proposed 
in Wolfnin's Arcldv, I. 107 ; Breslauer Studien, 4, 80 ; Prell- 
witz, 192. — Euvovxos is derived from ~[13n in Zeitschrift fur 
Assyriologie, I. 20, rem. 2 ; the Greek, again, passed into 
Syriac as 'ezvnuksa (Acts viii. 27), ZDMG. 32, 748. — Castrare, 
from castor (icdo-rap, properly 'scratcher,' ' Kratzer,' BB. 18, 
281), is taught by Keller, 285, and Stowasser, II. 6-7; but 
W. Meyer-Lubke, I.F. I. Angeiger, 121 f., warns against this 
etymology. Could the words be derived from the Hebr. "litp 
(qagdr), ' cut,' the ¥ becoming as a rule -ar- in Greek and 
Latin ? It is, however, better to connect it with Skt. gastra, 
' knife.' — An interesting example for the difference of trans- 
literation of dentals in early and late Greek is the following. 
Utica, 'Itvkt) (in Africa), is the Greek writing for piny i^ittuq)^ 
It denotes, like Arabic 'mtlq, the old town, in distinction from 
Carthage, the new town, the qarta-Iiadasta, and shows in its 
form a very old vocalization." From this same verb, in the 
meaning 'to set free' (Lane, 'Arabic Dictionary,' s.v.), I 
derive fiodag, which is simply the parte, pass, mutaqun, 'a 
man set free, a libertus.' It is usually said that fioda^ is a 
secondary formation from fxodcov. I do not believe that they 
are related to each other ; fi60a^ belongs to the post-classic 
Greek, when n was rendered by 6, and 13 by t. — "Afipa, 

6 Boch. Ph., 464-5; J. Olshausen, Rhein. Mus. 8, 329; Meltzer, 450; g.ub. 
48, rem. ; Keller, 19-20. I cannot agree with K. Vollers (ZDMG. 45, 354) that 
Arabic \aftq in the meaning of ' high, noble ' properly ' separated ' is a genuine 
Semitic word, while in its meaning of ' old ' only a loan-word from Lat. ' antiquus.' 

7 Meltzer, 90; Freeman, ' Essays,' 4, 1-24. It was the Bocra or Beciira 
(rm-JU = BiWpa) of Dido, changed by the Greeks into j3i)p<ra (3£-«b. 56. 10 ; 
according to whose statement Keller, p. 200, must be corrected). Hitzig's 
strange derivation from mrHPBi is found in Rhein. Mus. 8, 600. — Pape and 
Benseler, ' Worterbuch der Griech. Eigennamen,' translate both Bi>pira = ' Carth- 
age,' and Bi5pcra = 'the nickname for Athens' (Hesych. s.v.) by the classic 
German ' Fellin.' Aristophanes called Athens fitipoa (Kock, fragm. I. 467, no. 
292), with reference to Cleon, its flvpaoStyrjs, whose /3i5pira the city was. — ^On 
Carthage and its three parts : Cothon, Byrsa, and Megalia or Megaria, see Bochart, 
Ph. 469-70. The same, ibid. 464, derives also 'I0d/n; from pOSJ, although it 
belongs to Vidh (KZ. 29, 200). 
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'female companion, bonne, slave' (Menander) = Aram. K*DPI 
kabra), %t. XXVI., Hesych. afipa, BovXrj, iraWaKTj • afipai, 
veai Bov\ai. Fick, KZ. 22, 216, considers it a Macedonian 
word, and compares Latin ebrius, 'tender.' See, however, 
Midler, BB. 1, 283; Keller, 196-7. 'Aftapto-Tav • jvvaiKi^o- 
fievrjv- KvTrpioi, may belong to this afipa, though Meister, 
'Griech. Dialekte, II. 326, and O. Hoffmann, BB. 15, 47, 
following Schmidt, KZ. 9, 299, refer it to o/S/ao?, ' delicate ' 
(cf. i/e/3/30?) ; see also BB. 7, 81. — The most difficult word in 
this class is iraXXaicri, TraWaicis, ' concubine,' Lat. paelex 
(pellex). The masculine -jraXXa^ is a make-up of the Greek 
grammarians (Ammonius and Lexx.). 8 IlaWa/a? occurs as 
early as Homer, II. 9, 449 and 452 ; Od. 14, 202 (wvtjtt] 
iraWaKis;) ; TraWaict] (Hdt.), and TraWa/cfc, are opposed to 
the 71/mt/ce? <yvr\<riai, 'conjuges legitimae' (Pott 2 , II. 2, 863-4). 
Demosth. LIX. 122, tells us what the TraXKaKtj was to the 
Greeks. Into Latin the word passed under the form paelex, 
which became pellex by a popular analogy after pellicere, ' to 
seduce.' 9 The relation between TraWaicrj (-/<?) and Hebr. 
tt^TS (pilegeS and pilleges, Aram. KflpTS) has been a great 
puzzle to many students. There are those who do not admit 
any connection between the two nouns. Benfey compared 
TraWaf with Skt. bala, balaka, 'child, boy.' Vanicek, 527-8, 
does the same, adding also Engl, 'fellow.' Other etymologies 
are proposed by Bezzenberger in BB. 1, 295-6; Fick, ibid. 
6, 237, and 18, 134; ' Worterbuch ' 4 , I. 481 ; Prellwitz, 237; 
Frohde, BB. 17, 308 ; Curtius 5 , 'schweigt sich aus.' None of 
these writers believe in a connection with the Hebrew noun. 
Again, others have claimed that the Semitic was borrowed 
from the Greek. Thus Michaelis, ' Supplem. ad Lex. Hebr.' 
no. 2034; Ewald, 'Hebr. Gram.' 8 279 ; 10 Movers, III. 1, 81; 
R. 209 ; Gutschmid, ' Kleine Schriften,' II..5, and Stade, I. 
380, rem. 3. On the other hand, Semitic origin of the Greek 
is maintained by G. 65 ; Lottner in KZ. 7, 165 ; Pott 2 , II. 3, 

8 In late inscriptions it is registered by Dittenberger, Sylloge 2 , 586, no. 396, 7, 
Ta\Xij/cwp (gen. plur.) = pe\\4(prip<H (Nauck, 'De Arist. Byz.' 88 ff.). 

9 A.J.P. III. 171; BB. 5, 84; Rhein. Mus. 38, 544; Keller, 77 and 167. 

10 In G.G.Anz. 1862, 371, Ewald suggested an Armenian origin of the noun. 
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403 f., and f.r. XXVI. A. Miiller, BB. 1, 295, leaves the 
question undecided. I believe that the Hebrew form was 
borrowed from the Greek Tra\\a/ci<; (iraWaKiB-). Lagarde 
says that Hebr. pillegei stands for older pallagii, which is 
exactly the Greek form. The biography appears to be the 
following : iraWaicri, though occurring in written literature 
later than TraXXa/a'?, seems to be in reality the earlier form, 
borrowed directly from the Phoenicians, who carried on a 
trade in female slaves, used as concubines. The Semitic 
form would be *rU7S (pallagali), the feminine to an intensive 
form like gannab, ' thief,' etc. This *pallagah is a derivative 
of the verb 3?S (pdldg), 'separate,' thereby indicating that 
the bearer of this name was separated from the real family, 
was a slave, a concubine. Thus we have the verb J7S giving 
the noun rU7S ; this passed into Greek as TraWato] ; the latter 
became on Greek soil TraXka/efc, and returned again to the 
Semites as ttfWS, whence Aram. Xfip'T'S (pZlaqtd). 11 



III. — COUNTRY, LAND, AND SEA. 

According to Lewy, 178, ala, 'land,' and Ala, the name of 
the island Colchis, are connected with Hebr. 'K ('?), from 
■x/'IK, 'dwell, live' ; cf. Assyrian E = bltu, 'house, dwelling.' 1 
In Hebrew the noun means 1) coast, coast land, 2) island. 
Compounds of this "N are Ebusus, now /visa, one of the 
Balearic islands = island of firs (Phoen. 'i-busim), rendered by 
the Greeks Hirvovaaa (Kiepert, p. 266 ; Meltzer, 482, rem. 2) ; 
Imaxra, on Sicily, between Centuripa and Herbita = fl"lp7ti ^ 
(Schroder, 101, rem. 6) ; while Mdicapa, on the same island, 
is the Semitic mp7& ttH = ' promontory of Melqart,' the 
later Heracleia. Speaking of Melqart (= Melek-qart) = 

11 As a curiosity I will mention that Elias Levita explained the Hebrew as a 
compound of WB (half) and HlfS (wife). 

1 Compare, on the other hand,' Johansson, BB. 18. 4; and H. Weber, KZ. 10, 
250, who derives the Greek from I = ' go ' + suffix -/ret and prefixed a-, separating 
it entirely from yata, whose Epic form it is said to be metri gratia (Liddell & 
Scott). 
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Md/cap? Keller, 187, following Gutschmid and Olshausen, 
combines with it also Melikertes and Meleagros. 3 — To eXo? 
(Cyprian) Lewy, I.F. I. 510, correctly combines with Hebr. 
>al, y/'h'S, in the meaning of 'highland,' as against Meister's, 
'Griech. Dial.' II. 208, 'El-land' (i.e. land of God El).— 
Ilayo?, 'mountain-peak, rocky hill,' is derived by Pott 2 , II. 4, 
556, Curtius 5 , and others, from VnAr in -jnjjvvfii, etc., properly 

2 Weise, Rhein. Mus. 38, 540, derives Mdicapa. from Hebr. 138 (makdr), 'to 
sell.' 

3 Also Thebes is a j'tjo-os tu>v p.aK&pu>v, a city of Melqart. — On Maiqar see 
also Tiele in Rev. de I'hist. des religions, I, 77 and 2, 137, rem. I. — MaXlica, rbv 
'HpaxXea - ' Afi.a0oi<ru>i, stands, according to Schroder, p. 101, for MaXucas = 
MaXucap = rpp7>8; but much better compare Syriac Malka (Hebr. "ipO, melek). 
This was the name of Heracles in Sidon and Tyre, just as Malk Baal in Palmyra 
(Greek MaXaxj3i?Xos, Lat. Malagbelus, Pietschmann, 185, rem. 3). The objec- 
tions raised by Enmann, p. 9, rem., against the identification of N&xap, Maicp, and 
Melqart are futile. Even Zeis /xeiX*x">s is but the Hellenic mask of the terrible 
Moloch (prop, melek), greedy of human sacrifices (Weise, Zeitschr.f. Volkerpsych. 
13, 243; Keller, 188; Gruppe, 348 and 402). Pott 2 , II. 3, 543, compared it with 
p*\l<r<rai, while Preller, ' Mythologie ' *, 129, says: Zeis /i*eiX(x'os = 'the friendly 
Zeus,' as opposed to Zeis /xai/xdxTTjs = ' the hostile, angry Zeus.' The word, 
however, has nothing to do with Greek juefXixos (BB. 3, 298). Not only are 
MaXlna, MeXixapT-, etc., derived from the Semitic, but even 'HpaicXijs, 'who is none 
but the Syrian Sun-god Archal or 'Apx"^et>s, another type of Melqart,' is to be 
derived from Semitic tO"I (rakdl), 'go around, wander' + article ha(l) (Keller, 
218; 236-7). What satisfaction would K. have felt, had he known that also 
in the Assyrian inscriptions we meet with irkallum, OS"! = ragdl, ' march,' as 
the name of one of the dei inferi. But until better proof has been adduced, I 
prefer to say with Ed. Meyer, I. § 192, rem. : " Herakles ist zunachst ein echt hel- 
lenischer und von den Griechen eifrig verehrter Gott, den dieselben allerdings 
dem phoenizischen Melqart gleichsetzten." 'HpaxXijs and 'Apxa^s are two 
entirely different words. The latter, no doubt, is derived from the Semitic verb, 
referred to by Keller, who might also have added ?p"lK {'arqal) of Ps. xix. 6, 7 
($.r. 8-9). The etymology of 'Hpo/cX^s is by no means established. P. Kretsch- 
mer, in ' Aus der Anomia,' believes still in the old etymology of 'Hpa + kXijs = 
Hera-glory, although F. Week (see A.J.P. VII. 265) long ago showed that -icXrjs 
has nothing to do with /cXeos ((cXe^o? = cravas), but is a termination equal to 
Latin -cuius (Paterculus) ; I will say, however, that Professor Bloomfield reminds 
me of 'EteokX^s = Skt. satya-cravas ; also cf. Hesych. 'Hpi/icoXos, and Wochenschr. 
f. Klass. Philolog., 1890, 98; Jl.arm. 2084; Lag. ' Agathangelus,' 140. — Many 
years ago G. Croese derived Persephone from D'JB, flB (perec panim), ' re- 
bellious in countenance.' Minos, he says, is probably the same as Abraham (from 
JHJ, HKtt = 'flourishing for a hundred years'); Deucalion is = P'?!?, p"! ('small, 
yet exalted'), and Heracles, the strong (from f?, "]"18)='the one who scoffs 
for a long time.' 
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= 'that which is fixed or firmly set,' as opposed to the 'loose 
earth.' It occurs as the name of a mountain near Smyrna. 
This etymology is preferable to Lagarde's combination with 
Arab, fajj, f.r. XXXVII., after Freytag, 'Lexic. Arab.' 
IV. 39. Also see Boetticher, ' Wurzelforschungen,' p. 11. — 
'Piov, ' peak of a mountain, promontory ' (Homer), is also 
connected by JJ.p. VIII. with Aram. ri'S, 'head, summit.' 
This was rejected by Miiller, BB. 1, 296, but upheld anew by 
its author in his gjt. 1, 1 16, rem. 1. Sophus Bugge, BB. 3, 12 ; 
Frohde, ibid. 17, 304; KZ. 22, 267; Fick 4 , I. 132; Prellwitz, 
274 ; and G. Meyer 2 , 29, derive it from the I.-E. y/frso, found in 
Lith. virsziis, 'summit'; Old Slav, vrichu, virchu, Lat. verruca, 
Skt. vdrsman, 'summit'; in addition to which Leo Meyer 
(KZ. 15, 18) quotes three passages from Homer, II. 8, 25 ; 
14, 154; and Od. 9, 191, where the word occurs with initial 
digamma, thus establishing the I.-E. etymology. — X^payao? 
= %em, 'hole, cleft, gap' (Homer), is combined by Freytag 
(' Lexicon Arab.' I. 480, b) with Arabic koram, in which he 
is followed by %.x. XXXVII., 'petrae fissuras rupturasque 
habentes.' But this is rather doubtful, and I fully agree with 
A. Midler's remarks, BB. 1, 290. Also see Postgate's ety- 
mology in A.J. P. III. 336. — G. 66 mentioned Hebr. "IS (kar), 
'fat pasture-land,' whence Ionian K<ip, icapa, Kapvos, and P.N. 
Kapta= Caria, in Asia Minor (Fiirst, ' Lexicon,' 692). — "Oa<ns 
(Hdt. 3, 26), 'region in the desert, plain,' is the Egyptian 
(Coptic) Uah, 'station, resting-place,' a name given to the 
oases from their situation in the midst of the desert. The 
form avaai<;, Strabo, II. 130, is merely an attempt at a Greek 
etymology, as if from avco, avaiva. The common word for 
6Wt? in Egyptian is tit, which has nothing to do with the 
Greek (Wiedemann, 15) ; there is, on the other hand, in 
Egyptian the stem aa, ' isle, coast,' which could also mean 
'oasis.' M. Renan, p. 205, derived the Greek from the 
Arabic uadi; but this, Professor de Lagarde informed me, 
was "sichar falsch." — Of late it has become the fashion to 
assume for many difficult Greek words Semitic origin. Thus 
Keller, 253, apparently following J. H. H. Schmidt, 'Griech. 
Synonymik,' I. 648, derives -n-eXayo^, pelagus, 'ocean, sea,' 
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from the Semitic VJ^S, 'to flow' (?) ; hti (pileg), 'canal'; 
but the Semitic verb never means 'to flow,' nor the noun 
' ocean, sea ' ; while, on the other hand, there is no passage 
proving -jriXayos in the meaning of 'canal, river.' Uppen- 
kamp, 21, too, has Hebr. pelaggdh, 'river, brook' = Arab. 
falaq, ' cleft ' = Greek TreXayos, ' ocean.' The primitive 
meaning of J7S is ' divide, separate,' whence 27B {pe'leg, As- 
syrian palgu), ' canal or river,' as a means of separating (like 
our English ' brook '). I prefer by far Bezzenberger's com- 
bination of ireXayo? for*cf>eXayo<; with M.H.G. ott/ge='-wave' ; 
O.N. bylgja, etc. (BB. 4, 335 ; Fick 4 , I. 493). To the Greeks 
ireXayo? was the expansion, the wide open sea (= Lat. aequor). 
— Keller also derives %ei/j,appo$, ' torrent, forest-stream,' from 
Semitic "IttPl (xdmdr), which, in Ps. xlvi. 4, is used of water 
in the meaning of 'bubble, swell.' See, however, Fick 4 , I. 
151, 576. — KarappaKTr)^, Lat. cataracta, 'a cataract,' is 
usually combined with Karapptjyvv/u. But Jag.p. 1, 205- : 6, 
says : ' KarappaicTr)<; (Arrian) and cataracta (Ammianus) are 
from VIT13 (kdrdx), whence karx, Aram. plur. karxdid, 
' canals for irrigation.' Qamus karaxat = Aram. *KI"H3 
(kerdxa), with article Kfll"H3 (kerdxetd) ; this was changed to 
keraxta, 'water-gates.' A masculine form we find in Xirao-ivov 
X<*P a % { — Ka P a X' s = kardx). The whole region was called 
Xappaicrfvi), on account of its many water-gates. The form 
Karappa.KTt)<i, of course, would ultimately be the result of a 
popular analogy to Karapptfyvv/ii. — There are in Greek two 
nouns a>a : one=fir)X(OT^, 'sheepskin with the wool on,' or a 
garment made of it, and connected with 6'i'?, ' sheep ' ; and 
another, which is the Greek transliteration of the Aram. H^a, 
plur. >aidtd, ' edges, pinnacles ' 4 = Hebr. HKXKX, then also 
'the edge, seam of a dress' (Moschus, 2, 123); ZDMG. 32, 
753 ; G.G.Nachr. 1881, 405 ; fag.^l. 1, 80. Bezzenberger, on 
the other hand, combines ma, 'seam, border,' with Skt. as 
(ds-n-ds), Lat. os, ora; and Kluge (Paul and Braune's Beitrage, 
8, 522) adds A.-S. or, ora, 'border, beginning'; also see Joh. 
Schmidt, ' Pluralbildungen der Indogerm. Neutra,' 117.— 
Fiirst, 'Lexicon,' 374, derives irvpap,i<;, 'pyramid,' from an 
* Also Lat. pinna is from the Sem. H3B (pinna A), G. 66. 
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Egyptian p-iram, and this from the Sem.-Arab. haramun, 'a 
pyramid,' from D"IH, 'be high.' 5 



IV. — THE HOUSE, ITS PARTS AND SURROUNDINGS. 

M. Renan, 206, says : 'Tidcufiaxro-a) parait venir de ttDT (debdi) 
+ prefix ti-.' In Homer it means ' to build, make a nest ' ; 
of bees also, 'to make honey-combs' (Od. 13, 106). This, of 
course, must have been its primitive meaning, if the word is 
to be derived from the Semitic (debdi, ' honey, honey-comb '). 
I do not agree with Renan, and consider A. Muller's objec- 
tions (BB. 1, 298) as a convincing proof against it. — Materials 
used for building purposes are ayovpos, yvifros, and tt\iv0o<;. 
"Ayovpos, ' brick,' is mentioned by It.arm. 4, 1 1 = Arm. agour 
= Persian dgur ; all from Assyrian agurru} — Fv^ro^, gypsum 
(the Latin from the Greek accusative yvyjrov), ' plaster, mor- 
tar,' is derived by Blau (ZDMG. 25, 542) from Arabic Jibs; 
Prellwitz quotes Persian Jabs. The best gypsum was im- 
ported from Syria, a fact which points to an Eastern home. 
Frankel (p. 9), however, believes that the Arabic was bor- 
rowed from the Greek. In Egyptian we have arqabasa, 
which, according to Bondi, p. 29, is from the Semitic CP337K 
(elgablS, Ezek. xiii. 11 ; Job xxviii. 18), LXX. yafti<; = ttfD3 
= icpvo-TaWos. — UXivOos, ' brick, tile,' is usually connected 
with O.H.G.flws, 'quartz, flint'; A.-S. Jlint, German Flinte, 
Swedish_^'#fe, Slavonic fitinuto. 2 Georg Hoffmann, in ZDMG. 
32, 748, and in Stade's Zeitschrift fur die alttestamentliche 
Wissenschaft, 2, 72, § 19, explains the Greek word as a me- 

5 Weise (BB. 7, 171), too, considers the Greek an Egyptian loan-word; but 
Erman, ibid. 337; Wiedemann, Hdt. 468; L. Dickermann {Pi-oc. Am. Or. Soc. 
1890, XXV.); Brugsch et a!, hold it to be a genuine Greek word. See also BB. 
5, 85; Gruppe, I. 67; Gutschmid, 'Kleine Schriften,' I. 223; and on Latin per- 
ramus, Keller, 128. 

1 Literally = ' enclosure, encasement,' and collectively = ' backed clay, bricks ' 
used for encasing the walls, kiln-brick. This Assyrian word passed also into 
Arabic through the medium of the Aramean. 

2 KZ. 22, no, no. 3; 30, 450; Curtius 5 , 279; G. Meyer 2 , 203; Fick 4 , I. 487; 
Prellwitz, 257. I.-E. etymol. for TiSaipibaaw proposed by Henry, Mem. 6, 43. 
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tathesis of \7rwd = \/3ivt = Semitic libndt (D337, Assyrian 
libittu, construct, state libnat). Perhaps the Greeks learned 
brick-making from the Phoenicians. Latin plinthis, plinth idis, 
is borrowed from ifXivOi?, -180s, the dimin. of ttK.Iv6o<; (Lat. 
plinthus). Quite ingenious is O. Schrader's remark on p. 315 
of his ' Sprachvergleichung und Urgeschichte.' 2 : "Das lat. 
plumbum i*plomfd) vergleicht sich genau dem griechischen 
ir\lvdo<; 'Barren,' ' Ziegelstein,' wenn man sich entschliesst, 
dieses Wort auf eine Grundform *plentho zuriickzufiihren 
oder Xi als Vertreter sonantischer Liquida anzusehen (ver- 
gleiche G. Meyer 2 , p. 66 f.) ; das sachliche Geschlecht des 
lat. plumbum erklart sich durch die Analogie der ubrigen 
Metallnamen im Lateinischen." — The Septuagint and late 
Greek fidpi<;, ' a large house, tower, palace ' = irvpyo<s, is from 
the Hebr. !"TP2 (birah), ' the same,' G. 66. — Kao-a?, or Kaarj<; ) 
'felt, carpet or skin to sit upon, a saddle' (toi>? tcao-ds, ' housing'), 
is compared by Sophocles, 'Dictionary,' s.v., with Sem. HDD = 
KaXvirrco, crKeird^w. — //. 5> 387, we read ^aX/eew 8' ev Kepdp.a> 
BiBero TpuricaiBeKa p,r)vas, 'thirteen months he lay bound in 
a strong prison.' The Scholiast on this passage says: 01 
yap Kv7r/3tot to Bea-p,cori]piov Kepafiov kcl\ov<ti. Theon, in 
Progymn., chapter 'concerning law,' has; el Tt? Xeyot tov 
Kepafiov ami Beap,wT7)pLov, Kaddirep Kvnpioi ; see also ' Etym. 
Magn.' 98, 31. O. Hoffmann (in Bezzenberger's Beitrage, 
15, 87, and 'Die Griechischen Dialekte, I. 119) does not 
know how to explain it. The noun, evidently assimilated 
to Kepap,o<;, s ' potter's earth,' is borrowed from the Sem. Din 
(xerem), 'prison,' I.F. I. 506. — The late Greek Kovirrjlov, 
/capdpa j? eVl ra>v ap,d^a>v ^/ivopevq (Hesych. II. 525, no. 3834, 
Mor. Schmidt), Latin cupa, cupula = fornix rotundus, whence 
German Kuppel, is perhaps from the Hebr. i"Qp (qubbah), 
' tent, chamber ' (Num. xxv. 8) ; cf. Arabic qubbatun, ' tent- 
roof, vault, tabernaculum,' and Cyprian icvftrjva = <TKijvmp,a. 

3 Concerning Ktpapos, 'potter's earth,' Hehn, 441, says very significantly: 'As 
Corinth was a chief seat of Phoenician culture, there may be in the statement 
that the potter's wheel was invented by the Phoenicians (Hyperbios, Schol. to 
Pind. Ol. XIII. 17), a hint as to the origin of the potter's art among the Greeks.' 
Could Kipafwi, which admits of no good I.-E. etymology, be connected with Sem. 
BTO (Hebr. kerem, Assyrian karmu, earth, field) ? 
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— A noun of the greatest interest is Xiayv, 'meeting-place.' 
Pott 2 , II. i, 814, and KZ. 26, 188, derives it from Xeyew, or 
perhaps from a verbum desiderat. with <r= 'place intended for 
talking ' ; cf. Xea-^779, aSoXecr^j??. He is followed by Curtius 5 , 
364;* Savelsberg, KZ. 16, 364, Xe^xv for *Xeyjij; see also 
KZ. 26, 188 ; Schrader 2 , 497, rem. 2. Roscher, 'Curt. Studien,' 
2, 132, 2, has: 'Xiayri f° r *Xe'crK»?, VXey or Xavc (<^ XdaKco).' 
Thurneysen, KZ. 30, 353, compares Irish /esc, 'lazy,' and Ger. 
'leer' (= empty). Wackernagel, z'fo'a?. 33, 39, explains Xeo^xv 
for Xe^;cr-K»; (Brugmann, 'Gr. Gram.' 2 162). On the other hand, 
Bochart, Ph. 437 ; Ewald, ' Hebr. Gram.' 8 §51^, and Lagarde, 
' Psalterium memphiticum,' p. 155, 5 derive the Greek from the 
Hebr. !"QtT7 (lisk&h), an etymology accepted by O. Schrader 
and many others. — Greek fuivSpa, 'fold, stable,' is explained 
by Brugmann, 'Grundriss,' 2, § 151, p. 433, from Skt. mand- 
ird-m, 'habitation, room'; see also Schrader 2 , 183,501 ; Fick 4 , 
I. 107, 509, who connects it with /Aav8aXo<; ; Bradke, 189, rem. 2. 
In late Greek the word means 'convent, monastery,' and in 
this meaning it was derived by $.r, XXXVII. from the Arab. 
maxdar (Hebr. "I1CH, xdcer), 6 'place of habitation.' A. Miiller 

4 Curtius, ibid., is inclined to derive from the </\ey also the name of the AAe-yes. 
Kiepert combines it with the Sem. 317? (la\dg, to ' stammer '), " da die Leleger im 
Munde semitisch redender Volker einfach Barbaren, i.e. Nichtsemiten sind." 
See, however, |Tsg.$)P:. 3, 29. Ries, 8, is undecided. Jubainville, 171, et passim : 
Les Leleges sont des Egypto-Pheniciens. 

5 ' Xanuta Syris idem est quod halliikah = 17 Xtaxt (R e g- IV. 23, 11 ; Ezek. 
xl. 44), Hebraeis et 17 Tafiipva, Acts xxviii. 15 (unde nos Zabern, Engl, "tavern," 
effinximus), Graecis.' See my 'Semitic Glosses to Kluge,' 43. 

6 ' "U£n etiam in urbis Adramytti nomine ' (Lagarde) = fflO"!lCn (xaftzrmaut), 
later = D1D31»K"nK. J. Olshausen {Rhein. Mus. Vol. 8, 322-3) was the first 
to propose this etymology for ' Adpd/ivTTi.s {iv tt) Auk/?) and Adramyttion, as well 
as for the African Hadrumetum (Addrumetum, 'ASpv/xtis). Hitzig (ibid. 597 ff.) 
argued that the similarity between the Sem. and I.-E. was only accidental; but 
Olshausen strengthened his position in a second article (published in the ' Monats- 
berichte der Berliner Akademie,' 1879, p. 571). Hitzig is followed by A. En- 
mann, p. 9, who connects ' KSpaiximov with 'Va$&pM.vdvs, Aeol. Hpadip.ai>6vs (for 
fapSap.avdvs). See also Ries, 47, rem. 2. Another Sem. etymology is given by 
Bochart, Ph. 478. To the discomfiture of Enmann, it must be said that Lewy, 
p. 187, derives 'Pa5c£,iuii'0t/s from a Semitic nBK KT1 (rode 'emit), the original 
form being rada( 'amint = ' ruling in justice ' (cf. Isa. xxxiii. 15). The name of his 
colleague Mhws is also borrowed from the Hebr. TOO (moneh) = ' determining, al- 
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very appropriately considered this combination impossible ; 
and yet the Greek may be derived from the Semitic. We 
have in Aramean mtddr (corresponding to Arab, dar, 'house') ; 
this was borrowed by the Arabians, where we have mddaratun, 
'village habitation,' whence /u,d(v)Bpa could easily have been 
formed. Madarsuma, a place in Numidia = KI211C2! "ITS (me'dar 
'dcumd), 'fortified habitation,' is mentioned by Schroder, 89. 
— Meyapov, 'hall, room,' is usually connected with fieyas. 
because it commonly signifies a large room or house, which, 
however, is by no means always the case. 7 %x. XXXVII. 
writes: ' fieyapov eodem quo tugurium* refero, ad TI2 (gur), 
scilicet.' Phoen. magur and Latin magalia are also to be 
added (Bochart, Ph. 469-70). Stowasser, III. 5-6, believes 
that also Lat. e-migrare, im-migrare, and migrare are borrowed 
from the Greek, just as the latter was borrowed from a Semitic 
nation. Another word is ra /J,eyapa, also /Mayapa, ' under- 
ground caves,' sacred to Demeter and Persephone, into which 
young pigs were let down on a particular day in the Thesmo- 
phoria. This is to be connected with iTlSfi (mf'drah), 'cave,' 
V"1"1S, Lag. ' Symmicta,' II. 91. From the same Semitic 
word Meltzer, 72 and 442, and J. Halevy, ' Melanges de cri- 
tique,' 144, derive the name Meyapa, while Geo. Hoffmann 
('Uber einige Phonikische Inschriften,' 6, rem. 1) compares 

lotting ' (for the vowels compare Kt/xixtptoi, from ""103, gbmer). It would be a parte. 
Qal of manah. Or, this month, says Lewy, could also be a parte. Hifil of rU* 
(janah) = ' the oppressor,' which would explain why Micws is called b\ob<ppuv, 
Od. 11, 322. The form M(j>ws might go back to a word sounding like Punic 
*mune. See also Ries, 57-8. But Ed. Meyer, I. § 192, rem., justly warns against 
such etymologies : " Weit problematischer sind noch die mythologischen Com- 
binationen, die in der Regel jeder soliden Begrundung ermangeln. Minos fiir 
phonizisch zu halten liegt kein Grand vor." On the other hand be it said that 
the I.-E. etymologies for Minos proposed by Kuhn, KZ. 4, 91; Misteli, ibid. 
17, 192; Benfey; Johansson, BB. 18, 44, and others from the Skt. mdntis are 
equally unsatisfactory (cf. Gruppe, 104-5; Schrader 2 , 588, 596, 598, and 614; 
KZ. 29, 537). BB. 12, 140, explains Minos by the Lykian minoha. On Win- 
dischmann's and Eckstein-Kuhn's etymologies of Radamanthys, see Gruppe, 99. 

7 Curtius 5 , 328; Schrader' 2 , 497; an I.-E. etymology of \Uyapov is proposed 
by Johansson, BB. 18, 36. Fick 4 , I. 512, compare's Lith. mega, 'partition'; Ger- 
man, ' Gemach.' 

8 Curtius 5 , 186, tug-urium from tego. 
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the Carthaginian Meyapa with ttH2fi (migraS), "wegen der 
sachlichen Uebereinstimmung ; vergleichedieVerstiimmelung 
Carthada from nttHTOTlp." — Movers, I. 292, and Miillenhoff, 
I. 1 19, derive <ti)k6<;, ' hut, fold, tent ' (compared by Leo Meyer 
with German 'Zwinger') from Hebr. !"QD (sukkah), 'fold.' 
Much better it is, however, to combine the noun with golttw 
(= zwingen, G.G.Nachr. 1892, 313), etc., from V ' svak, 'to 
secure, make firm ' ; G. Meyer 2 , 221; BB. 12, 240. Curtius 5 , 
161, compares Lat. saepe. See also H. D. Miiller, BB. 13, 
314; and Sophus Bugge, ibid. 14,66. — 2tpo? (not aeipos), 
'pit, vessel for keeping corn in' (Eurip. frg. 4, D), 'pitfall,' 
Lat. sirus, is connected with H"ID (sirak), 'kettle, cistern,' 
2 Sam. iii. 26; cf. %&. 210, 23 ; ^.arnt. 1702. Bochart, H. II. 
595, 3, derived the Greek from Hebr. "I5£S (agar), 'hide, stow 
away.' — Xdpa^, 'a place paled in, palisaded place,' is from 
"p5 (karak), ' a city, fortified and walled round, a citadel ' 
(Gesenius, ' Worterbuch,' 9 40i) ; cf. SSIttl fcO"D = XapaK/xcofta 
(Ptol. and Steph. Byzant); Utag.p. 1, 205, derives it from rP"0; 
see also Rev. des itudes juives, 20, 297, and, on the other 
hand, Postgate in A.J.P. III. 336. — "E/a/3oX.o?, means 1) a 
' peg, stopper,' connected with e(i/3dW(o, and 2) ' portico, 
porch ' (late Greek). In this latter meaning it is derived by 
Geo. Hoffmann (Uber einige Phonikische Inschriften, 12, 
rem. 1) from Syriac tf'TDX (abbiild). — KiW, ' pillar '= Hebr. 
JVO (kiiiuri), ' pedestal statue ' (Amos v. 26). 9 But Aug. 
Miiller (BB. 1, 290) has already argued that the Hebrew, 
being a aira^ elpr)fj.evov, can hardly be taken into consideration. 
The translation of kliiun by ' statue, pedestal ' is only a sur- 
mise, not to be accepted. It has been shown that the correct 
reading in Amos v. 26 is JV? {ketian, or rather kaiidudn), a 
word borrowed from the Assyrian kamanu {kaimanu, pro- 
nounced in later time keiianu), which in II. Rawlinson, 32, 15, 
col. e-f, is mentioned as the name of the planet Saturn. 
The planet was called kamanu, 'true, durable,' because of its 



9 Movers, I. 292; MUllenhoff, I. 69; f.a. 13, 31; see, however, |t.arm. 2000; 
and again, Jilajj.ljJ. 2, 356; O. Schrader'-, 497; D'Arbois de Jubainville, Mem. 3, 
349, considers <ttv£ , drXas, and ari)\i) as translations of this Semitic kliiun. 
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slow motion. Kiav is connected with Arm. shin (3t.arm. 2000; 
Hubschmann, 'Arm. Stud.' 49, 251; A.J. P. VI. 439), while 
G. Meyer 2 , 115, and Fick, BB. 1, 333, consider it —*a-Keiwv, 
comparing M.H.G. schie, 'stake, fence-post.' 10 — MdvSaXos, 
'bolt' = Hebr. SWJtt (manW), the same f.r. XXXVII. 
A. Midler, BB. 1, 291, rejected this etymology of Lagarde. 
Since then, however, it has again been explained as borrowed 
from the Semitic, and, I believe, correctly. We have in 
Assyrian medilu = madalu (-vO"l!J, bolt, lock) ='bolt,' which 
could easily have been borrowed as fidSaXos, ftdv8a\o<;, through 
Syriac JC1&, 11 although Frankel, 19, rem. 1, maintains that 
the Syriac is undoubtedly borrowed from the Greek. Vanicek, 
663, derives the noun from a y//j.avB, ' hem, hinder ' ; /j.dvSa\os, 
= 'a hindrance, a bolt.' — "A/wfo? (Hesych.) ratios ■ Kinrpioi, 
= ' grove, ditch ' = p"in (karic), Hamaker, 'Miscell. Phoen.' 
301; Ries, 424 BB. 15, 70. — The most doubtful word is 
ye<f>vpa, 'path, way' (Homer), Lakonian 8t<f>ovpa; later = 
'bridge.' In Homer always in the plur. ; later in sing, and 
plur. ; = Hebr. geSur (TRW) ; Lenormant ; Hitzig (ZDMG. 
1854, 747); ;t.»b. 65; through the Aramean ggtur? 1 The 
Homeric <yi<f>vpa was ' a dam, a path.' The Semitic de- 
notes a beam, as well as the beam, thrown across the river, 
serving as a path, a bridge. An I.-E. etymology from y/gaf, 
gauf, was proposed by Kuhn in KZ. 1, 132 ff. G Meyer 2 , 
48; Johansson, KZ. 30, 414, rem. 2, and BB. 18, 28, refrain 
from discussing its origin. 13 — Bochart, H. II. 599, 25, also 
derived Xafivpivdos from Hebr. ni73"1S ('arbeliit), by metath- 

10 Also <TK7iv-fi, 'tent' (Dor. snava), has been connected with Arab, sakinum, 
' habitaculum, mansio' (Bochart, H. I. 465; Raumer, ' zweite Fortsetzung,' 14); 
it belongs, of course, to O.N. skaunn (a poetic name for 'shield'), BB. 4, 348; 
also 18, 65 and KZ. 30, 431. 

11 See Delitzsch and Haupt's Beitrage zur Assyriologie, I. 5 ; A.J.P. VIII. 
290. There could well have been a Hebrew noun *?1!}!S (maWat) like ma\bar, 
etc., from which the Greek could have been borrowed. 

12 For <j> from Semitic $ is quoted ' A.<f>poSlTi) from tAitoret, \Attoret; Russian 
Feodor for Theodor; Hebr. D1E> (Suni), 'garlic' = Arab, turn, vulgar Arabic Jum 
(G.G.Nachr. 1883, 97, rem. 3). 

13 The Gephyraeans, one of the pre-hellenic tribes of Boeotia in the valley of 
the Asopos, were probably Phoenician invaders (Kiepert, 155); they are identified 
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esis of X and p, for which he quotes the following examples : 
calasiri = 'toga talaris,' from Hebr. boip (qarsdl), Vulgate 
tali ; K\?]po$ from TTU {goral), and fti'ipuXkos from Aram. 
"1172 (pillor) ; but Xafivpivdos is evidently connected with 
Greek Xavpa, Xavpiov. KXrjpos is not from the Hebr. goral ; 
and for j3>]pv\\o<; see below, c. XXII. As for calasiri, Greek 
tcaXacnpis, 'soldier' (Hdt. 2, 164; 7, 89; 9, 32), and 'garment' 
(Hdt. 2, 81), it is mentioned by Pollux, Onomast. 7, 16, as an 
Egyptian noun ; although thus far not met with in Egyptian 
literature. 14 As a synonym of XafivpivOo? Bochart quotes 
o-tfpayl;, 'hollow, cleft,' which he derives from the Hebr. SUV 
(sdrdg), 'perplexum est.' — As a curiosity I will add that 
Lenormant derived xopTos, hortus, from the Hebr. ttHPt (xdrdi, 
'plough'); xorei, 'forest, mountain-forest,' or from Hebr. fllfl 
(xe'ret, proper name of a forest in Judah). But this is non- 
sense ; cf. Stokes, BB. 11, 70, = Celtic govt ('field'); also 
Frohde, ibid. 10, 301; O. Schrader 2 , 421. 15 — On iayapa, 
' hearth, fireplace,' and Syriac X"ODD (kaskgra), see JT.arm. 1 1 16; 
ZDMG. 46, 240. Prellwitz compares Slav, iskra, 'spark' 
(from *eskhra), N.H.G. ' schorn-stein ' ; see also O. Schrader 2 , 
191 and 500; and Zubaty, KZ. 31, 15, rem. 2. The Syriac 
may have been borrowed from the Greek. On Latin escha- 
rosus compare Keller, 71. 

with the Hebr. gibbbrim (D"03), 'the strong ones'; by others with Hebr. kaf- 
torltn (D v "inB3). The most natural would be to connect them with the geiuri 
(*-mw)= 'the Gentiles.' See also Hitzig, ZDMG. 9, 747, and Bochart, Ph. 454; 
Fick 4 , I. 34 and 401. Jubainville, 191, explains the word as = ' builders of 
bridges.' 

14 Kiepert, Manual, derives the Greek from Egyptian lope-ro-hunt, according 
to Keller, 215; but I am not able to find any such statement (see § 116 of his 
Manual) ; Wiedemann and Erman do not mention the word as borrowed from 
that language; on the other hand, see Brugsch, ' Aegyptologie,' 447: "Laby- 
rinth-os gelegen in der NShe der Mundungstelle re-hn-t eines Kanals hn-t im 
Nomos von Hm-phwu" 

15 Late-Latin canaba is discussed by f .arm. 966; fag.p. 1, 228, and 2, 363-7; 
my ' Semitic glosses to Kluge,' 42, also Mem. 7, 56. — Stowasser's etymology of 
Lat. macellum and macellotae from Sem. 8738 (mikela or makela = dpitpaxros), 
pi. makelot seems to me very plausible (' Dunkle WSrter,' II. 3-6). Also cf. 
f .arm. 1457. 
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V. — CLOTHING AND ORNAMENTS. 

Of the greatest interest in this class is ^ndtv, Ionic m6a>v, 
borrowed from the Phoen.-Hebr. T\ITQ (ketonet or kuttonet), 1 
or rather MirD (ketuna, Budge). I believe that the form 
KiTcov, which is said to belong to a Sicilian dialect, is the 
earliest form adopted by the Greeks (J.H.U.C. no. 81, j6). 2 
It also occurs in papyri (see K.Z. 31, 471). Wharton quotes 
Sicilian \irpa for *\ldpa, whence Latin libra. According 
to Joseph. Antt. III. 7, 2, the ketonet was made of linen : 
%e06v to Xlvov rj/Aels KaXovpev, and Thucyd., I. 6, tells us 
that the oldest ^nmve<i were made of linen. From the same 
Aram, kltuna we have (c)tuni(ca), sc. vestis = tunica. 3 — Two 
other nouns for clothing, 7reVXo? and <papo<}, worn by women, 
are supposed by Helbig, p. 131, to have been borrowed from 
a non-I.-E., perhaps Semitic, nation, because the best iren-Xoi 
were made by slaves in Sidon. Both are, however, I.-E. 
words. 4 — MavBvr) (fj) (and pavSvas (o)) is a late Greek word 
for ' woolen cloak,' usually explained as of Persian origin. 
Boch. H. i. 237, 20, f.r. XXXVII., f.B. 209, 8, derived it 
from Hebr. "tfi (mad), 'carpet, garment.' — According to 
Helbig, 131 and 195, Keicpv<])a\o$, 'a woman's head-dress' 
(Homer), is also borrowed from a non-I.-E. tribe; and Frankel, 
p. 164, says : " Eine Ableitung von XnSp"ip, Schadel, Schale 
(qarqafta), ist 7Sp"p (qarqafel) ; damit ist wohl tceiepvcf>a\o<; 

1 Movers, II. 3, 97; Gutschmid, 'Kleine Schriften,' II. p. 6; Ewald, 'Hebr. 
Gram.' 8 62; R. 207; 'g.u. 256, 12; BB. I, 280, 284, and 299; Ries, 13; Sclirader 2 , 
485; idem. ' Waarenkunde,' 70, 87, and 118; Helbig, 115. On the other hand, 
see Pusey, Daniel, 515, below. 

2 On x iTi! »'y KiB<iv, see KZ. 19, 22; Curtius, 'Studien,' 2, 50; G. Meyer 2 , § 206; 
G.G.Anz. 1884, 1016. On \lrpa : libra comp. M. Breal, Mem. 6, 6, and bel. p. 84. 

3 Bradke, 253; Stowasser, I. 6; Schrader 2 , 486; Keller, 90. 

4 //. 6, 289-295; also Helbig, 14 and 195; Ries, 14; Sonne, KZ. 10, 407; 
Fritzsche, ' Curtius Studien,' 6, 322. Schrader 2 , 472, compares Lat. pallium and 
connects both with pellis, O.H.G.7W. — On 0apos, see Fick, BB. 1, 244, and Bez- 
zenberger's note, ibidem. Liddell and Scott, following Curt. 5 300, connects it with 
<t>tpti, as German 'Tracht ' from ' tragen.' Studniczka, ' Beitrage zur Geschichte der 
Altgriech. Tracht ' (1886), combines the Greek with Egyptian paar, ' linen.' The 
Egyptian Word, however, occurs only in late texts, and is borrowed from the 
Hebr. "1KB {pe'er), 'head gear' (Brugsch, ZDMG. 46, no); Schrader 2 , 485-6; 
Ries, 13-14. 
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identisch, wenn auch die Bedeutungen nicht ganz genau 
stimmen ; das jiidische Wort wird als Schadelhaut erklart." 
I consider this combination very improbable, and prefer to 
combine it with tcopv<f»j (Lobeck, El. I. 165) or Kpvirrw (Geo. 
Biihler, Orient und Occident, I. 337 ff. ; and 'Curtius, Studien,' 
6» 330). — Fiirst, 'Glossarium graeco-hebraeum,' 129, derives 
Hebr. "IH3 (keter) from Greek iclSapis, /drapis ; but the 
Greek is from the Semitic, and this perhaps from the 
Persian. 6 — taftavov, ' linen, cloth, towel ' (Lat. sabanum), 
Arm. saiian, is from the Arabic sabaniiiat, ' cloth, linen made 
in Saban,' near Bagdad (Dozy, 'Diction, des vetements,' 200; 
IC.arm. 1974). Uppenkamp referred the Greek to y/shap. — 
Mawa/n;;, 6 'bracelet, collar, necklace' (Polyb. II. 31), and 
p.aviaKov, 'border of a robe,' are connected by Sophocles, 
' Dictionary,' s.v., with Hebr. "pj&n (hamnik, Dan. v. 7 : 
JOrfin). Gesenius, ' Worterbuch ' 9 , derives the Aram, from 
the Greek; so also Kautzsch, 'Aramaische Grammatik,' 119; 
while Benfey (|T.a. 40, 11; U-arnt. 1420) refers it to Skt. 
% siimanika? — 'Odovrj, ' fine white linen, undergarments ' 
(Homer, always plur.), is a much disputed word as regards 
its etymology. 8 Benfey and Fick 4 , 1. 129, refer it, doubtfully, 
to the yJvadh, 'wind, bind.' 9 Movers, II. 3, 319, was the 
first who derived it from the Sem. jltDX (etiin, Prov. vii. 16, 
'fine linen from Egypt'); he is followed by R. 207, Hehn, 
Vanicek, Studniczka, Ries, etc. ; Helbig too, 128, combines 
the Greek with this Semitic noun, and adds : " Doch die 
genaue Kenntniss welche die homerischen Dichter hinsichtlich 
der Herstellungsweise bekunden, zeigt dass solche Stoffe 
bereits unter ihren Augen in den ionischen Stadten gear- 

6 Botticher, 'Arica,' H9f.; |C.a. 207, 21; f.atm.1003; BB. I, 276, and 15, 97; 
Ries, 42 ; against a connection with Assyrian kuduru, see Proc. Am. Or. Soc, Oct., 
1888, p. xcviii. 

6 ToOrA iariv xpucroOv ^liWiov 0opoO<ri irepi rbv TpixV^- " •' TaXdroi. 

7 Pusey (' Daniel,' 459) : hamnik is derived from the Skt. manl, 'jewel,' with 
a secondary derivative -ka ; the Latin monile is a cognate word. See also Boch., 
Ph. 488; H. Derenbourg, 'Melanges Graux,' 240; Fick 4 , I. 110; Jubainville, 
210, rem. 4. Prellwitz, 190, adds O.H.G. mana = N.H.G. ' Mahne.' 

8 //. 3, 141, and 18, 595; Od. 7, 107; later = sails. Helbig, 126 ff. 

9 See W. Stokes in Kuhn's Beitrage, 8, 352; Meister, 'Curt. Stud.' 4, 374, 
and Leo Meyer, KZ. 23, 60, comparing O.H.G. wat. 
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beitet wurden." Weise, in a review of Schrader's 'Waaren- 
kunde,' 10 urges against the identification of jltDK and 606vr), 

1) that yarn and thread (oQovrj) are not the same as linen, 
cloth (ptSX), and 2) that 'the acknowledged Semitic loan-word 
6Vo? = pnX (dtdn = *aavo<;) gives us a hint what the Phoenician 
word would likely have been on Greek soil. But oOovrj in 
Homer may also mean linen, cloth, and ovck is not a Semitic 
word. 11 Schrader, 'Waarenkunde,' 192, and ' Urgeschichte ' 2 , 
485, speaks of Egypto-Semitic linen, mentioning Egyptian 
, etun. M. Harkavy, 12 too, derives the Hebrew from Egyptian 
aten, atennit, explaining both as 'disc, globe.' Wiedemann 
does not mention odovrj as from the Egyptian, nor does 
Erman (ZDMG. 46, 92-130). The form ptDK (etiln) is a 
Syriasmus for ptfiX (etiin) ; it is probably connected with the 
verb mifi, 'spin, twist' (= Assyrian tamu, tauii). 13 — Another 
word belonging to this class is fiera^a, fidra^a, 1 * 1) 'thread,' 

2) ' cocoon of the silk-worm, (raw-)silk ' = Aram. KDStQfi 
(metaksd), which, according to Gesenius, 'Thesaurus,' 346, is 
a transposition of pWEFl (dimasq). 15 Fleischer, in his addi- 
tions to Levy's ' Chaldaisches Worterbuch,' II. 568, says : 
' Hellenistic /xerafa, Aram. SDSI3S3, and Arab, midaqsun, are 
from Dimasq.' 15 Frankel, 40, derives the Aram, from the 
Greek, whence it passed to the Arab, as dimasq for midaqs, 
perhaps with a popular leaning toward the name of the city 
Damascus ; and on p. 288 he adds : " Since metaxa is Old- 

10 Zeitschrifl fur Volkerpsychologie, 17, 225-6. 

11 See below, c. IX. 

12 Journal Asiatique, March-April, 1870, l66f.; see also BB. I, 294. 

13 It is amusing to see the mistakes of the LXX. translators of Prov. vii. 16-17. 

14 Also fierd^iov, ju^Ta£is, fi£Ta£ov, /t^Ta£os. 
16 Gesenius, ' Worterbuch ' 9 , 192 a. 

16 Cf. Hitzig, ZDMG. 8, 213. Lagarde's etymology, ' Reliquiae,' XXXVII., is 
rejected by A. Muller, BB. I, 292. See also %.t. 45, 153. pWST in Amos iii. 12, 
according to Ewald (G.G.Nachr. 1862, 372), Gesenius, Keil (Minor Prophets, 
I. 264), does not mean the city of Damascus, but damask; on the other hand, 
compare Pusey (Minor Prophets, I. 277, rem. 2). The text seems to be imper- 
fect or corrupt (Stade's Zeilschrift, 3, 102). — Prellwitz's last source is Persian 
Mat-shin— China (but???), following Schrader, 'Waarenkunde'; this would be 
a case similar to that of <rrjpes (silk), from the Chinese (cf. Corean sir ; Mandchu 
sirghe, etc.). 
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Latin (Waddington ad ' Edictum Diocletiani,' XVI. 86), there 
can be no connection with Damascus." Saalfeld, 687, how- 
ever, states that metaxa occurs only in late Latin. G. Meyer 
(Lit. Centralblatt, 1893, no. 2, col. 49), reviewing Prellwitz's 
' Etym. Worterbuch,' says : " Die unter fiiraga angefuhrten 
orientalischen Worter stammen gewiss aus dem Griechi- 
schen." On the whole it is best to remain satisfied with 
the cautious remarks of JT.arm. 1481. — Equally doubtful 
are /3vo-o-o? and trivSav. Bvcr<ro<; (Theocr. and LXX.), 'fine 
yellowish flax, especially from India and Egypt, and linen 
made thereof.' n XivBmv fivacriv-q, ' fine linen bandage ' 
used for mummy-cloths (Hdt. 2, 86), for dressing wounds 
(ibid. 7, 181). It was paid in Egypt as tribute (C.I.G. 
4697, 18). In later Greek writers it means 'cotton' (Philo- 
stratus, 71 ; Pollux, 7, 76) ; it is different from Kavvafiis 
and Xtvov (Paus. 7, 76, 6) ; used of silk, which was sup- 
posed to be a kind of cotton. The adjective occurs in 
Aeschylus. According to Sayce it is the Egyptian bus, ' fine 
linen'; 18 but Erman, BB. 7, 337, denies the existence of 
such a word in Egyptian ; and Wiedemann (' Hdt.'s Zweites 
Buch,' 358), says: "Bvcrcros ist weder das agyptische Wort 
vat' noch das hebr. pa (buc)" ; while R. 205, Schroder, 134, 
and G. Meyer 2 , 185, have fivcrcro*; = Hebr. bile. 19 The Egyp- 
tian word for byssus is ss, Coptic sens, whence Hebr. ses 
(W, formed after W = $ei, 'white marble'), and perhaps 
Greek cnvBcov ; If.arm. 80, 1 193, too, derives the Greek from 
the Coptic, in which he is followed by Frankel, 41. Movers, 

17 Latin byssus, byssoses; Ital. bisso; O.H.G. bisstn, etc. 

18 So also O. Weise, BB. 7, 170, and Stein ad Hdt. 2, 86. 

19 According to Stade, I. 373, btif is an Aram, word; Northern Syria furnished 
the Phoenician merchants with btif, says Canon Rawlinson, and Schrader, ' Waaren- 
kunde,' believes that the fact that this word is used first by Ezekiel, who lived 
in Babylon, may point to its original home. The word seems to be Persian 
(ZDMG. 46, 234, no. 17). Also cf. Gesen. 'Worterbuch' 9 ; Stade and Siegfried, 
'Hebr. Worterbuch.' Furst, 'Hebrew and Chaldaic Lexicon,' 189, says: 'It is 
a genuine Semitic word, occurring in all the dialects'; Lag. 'Semitica,' I. 52; 
' Symmicta,' II. no; ' Arm. Stud.,' 421, has some remarks on the subject. Pusey, 
' Daniel,' 515: ' Its etymology is Semitic = white, i.e. bleached.' Prellwitz, ' Wor- 
terbuch,' considers it an I.-E. noun, comparing N.H.G. kaute. 
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II. 3, 319, combined the Greek with Hebr. J ,- 1D (sddin), a com- 
bination adopted by Sayce, 'Hibbert Lectures,' 138 j 20 Stade, 
I. 374, and Wiedemann, ' Hdt.'s Zweites Buch.' The Hebrew, 
again, is derived from the Assyrian iindhu (Sintu), and this 
ultimately from Sind = 'IvS6v (India) ; see also Weise, Lehn- 
wbrter, 183, rem. 1. — KapTrao-os, 'fine flax, linen ' (Lat. car- 
basus). IT.arm. 11 48; Arm. kerpas, from Arab. DtO"D (kirFas) 
= Skt. karpasa; whence also Hebr. DB"0 (karpds, Esth. i. 6), 
Pers. karbas? 1 Hehn derived the Greek from a reconstructed 
Phoenician word, while Schrader ('Waarenkunde,' 210) makes 
the Sanskrit equal to Arabic korsofah, korsnf, korsof ; but 
this Arabic is, according to |t.filj. 1 14, 1 =late Greek yocrainnov 
(gossypium), 'cotton'; so also O. Weise, Lehnwbrter, 144; 
while Frankel, 145, makes the Greek borrow it from the 
Arabic. — Na/07, 'a wooly, hairy skin, goat skin' (Od. 14, 530) ; 
'sheep's fleece'; later vd/cos, to (Latin nacae, whence nacca 
= fullo), is combined by Bochart, H. i. 419, with Syriac 'pi 
(neqio), 'sheep,' while in reality it belongs to Gothic snaga, 
'garment' (Bezzenberger). 22 — ^tavpa (Aristoph. Av. 121), 
'a shaggy goat-skin, thick, rough outer garment,' is derived 
by §J.r. 43, 136, from Hebr. T3Jtt^ (sanr), 'shaggy, rough 
skinned.' 23 

20 Sayce : " An ancient list of clothing mentions iintu or ' muslin,' the sadin 
of the Old Testament, vivStiv of the Greeks. That aivSiiv is merely ' the Indian 
cloth ' has long been recognized ; and the fact that it begins with a sibilant and not 
with a vowel, like our ' Indian,' proves that it must have come to the West by sea 
and not by land, where the original s would have become h in Persian mouths; 
supposing, of course, that Iranian tribes were already settled to the east of Baby- 
lon." Also cf. Pusejy ' Daniel,' 516, no. 2. 

21 KZ. 23. 9. Uppenkamp, 15, rem. I, says: "Unbekannt ist die Heimat 
der Bezeichnung fur Baumwolle, auch Leinwand" (Kci/>|8a<ros) ; $.r. 45, 153; 
R. 209; Saalfeld, 231 ; Weise, Lehnworter, 183. 

22 Keller, 44, brings up again the long-rejected Arab, etymology of ' amuletum.' 
See my 'Semitic Glosses to Kluge's Worterbuch,' 8-9; and A.J.P. XIII. 230. — 
Bochart, Ph. 484, derives Lat. mappa from Heb. HSO (mappar, for maiafdr, 
'covering,' 1S17 = ^K). — The Late-Latin camisia (French-Engl. chemise, Ital. 
camicia) is from the Arab, qaniic, 'a shirt, a shift.' 

23 \Ain saepe in dentalem abiit (sic TC'iT : shTir est SdTi/pos) atque etiam in 
sibilantem (sa'ir etiam aurtipa, Aristoph. Av. 121). 
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VI. — UTENSILS AND FURNITURE. 

Kt/9wTd?, 'wooden box, chest ' = Hebr. H3PI (tebdk). 1 
Clemens Alex. 241, 4, says : ki^<oto<; etc rov efipaiicov ovofiaros 
dyftcodd (BITOT!, tlbota) /caXov/Aevr). Geo. Hoffmann, ZDMG. 
32, 748, writes : Syriac qlbotd, plur. qlbiiata, from Greek 
ki@<dt6<;, and this again for *ti@cot6s, from ITDTl (tebot)? 
The Hebrew may have been borrowed from the Egyptian, 
where we have teb't, 'chest, coffin,' ZDMG. 46, 123. In the 
Cyprian dialect we have Olfimvof /a/3a>To?. 3 B. ii. 324, con- 
nected /a/3a>TO? with /a'/3t<m, pouch, wallet (-irripa • Kv-n-ptoi) ; 
but Kifiio-t*; (Hes. .SV. 224)* belongs to Hebr. p3p, Ries, 42. 
The Aetolians use icl/3/3a for Tr^'/oa. Whether this has any 
connection with Hebr. ^«£ (<f/] Assyrian ^te, ' chest, box ') 
I cannot say. — An important word is /cdpraXos, 'basket' 
(LXX. and Philo). R. 206, derived it from Hebr. Sd^X 
(dgartdl), Ezra i. 9. It is, however, more likely that the 
Hebrew aira% elpijfievov is from the Greek or another Eastern 
language, than vice versa. The Hebrew has no etymology. 5 
W. Stokes combines the Greek with Irish certle and Lat. 
card/ago 6 (BB. 9, 88, and 16, 245). G. Meyer 2 , § 173; 
Curtius 5 , 144, and Fick 4 ,, I. 15 and 385, add tcpordivr), Skt. 
kdta, ' wicker-work ' ; krndtti, crtdnti, crttd, ' to bind, tie ' 
(y/kart, 'wind, twine'); so also Siegismund, 'Studien,' 5, 
148, while P. Kretschmer (KZ. 31, 393) calls in Skt. crttimi, 
Goth, haurds, Slav, krejajq, 'texture.' Frankel, 77-8, de- 

1 Rodiger in Gesen. 'Thesaurus '; Ewald, ' Hebr. Gram.' 8 § 47 c, p. 123; J.r. 
XXXVII. Fleischer in ' Berichte der Konigl. Sachsischen Gesellschaft der Wis- 
senschaften,' 1866, p. 310. 

2 See, however, A. Muller, BB. 1, 289; Bochart, H., explaining ki0wt6s, men- 
tions as. a parallel */cdxX>), whence KdXxv (murex, purple limpet), from the Aram. 
K"?3n (Jikila or takela) ; but cf. Curtius 5 , 152; Fick 4 , I. 437; and ZDMG. 46, 260. 

8 KZ. 9, 304, where Schmidt wrongly explains Slfiwvos for 0//3ijpos = f/Sijvos = 
jSjjxos. Also 81011 (H3TI) and W/3is occur in LXX. ad Ex. 2, 3, where Aquila has 
Ki{3arr6s. 

i Also Kt0i)<ris, K<5/3e<ris, and Kvfivala. 

6 Those proposed in Fiirst's 'Hebrew Lexicon' are all too fanciful; the K is 
axi'aleph prostheticum, as shown by the corresponding forms in Arabic, Aram., 
and Syriac. 

6 Another etymology for cartilago was advanced by Hempl in A.J.P. XII. 354. 
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rives Arabic qirtalatun from the Greek, and then con- 
tinues : " Ob /cdpraWo? selbst echt ist, ist allerdings 
noch eine andere Frage. Es wiirde wohl moglich sein, 
dass hier ein persisches (und dies wiirde zu 7B"I3K 
stimmen) oder gar semitisches Fremdwort im Griechischen 
vorlage." — Of Semitic origin are «X.»/3o'?, k\ov/36';, 'cage, 
bird-cage,' also ' chamber, room ' = Hebr. 317S (kPlub), Amos 
viii. 2; Jer. v. 27; Syriac, 'the same.' Boch. H. i. 662, 53; 
G. 66 ; R. 207. The etymologies of Curtius 5 , 585, and 
Vanicek, 1123, are not acceptable; nor do I agree with 
Prellwitz, 152. — The same is the case with ad/aco? (o-aiaciov ; 
Aristoph. also a-a/era?) ' sack ' = Hebr. ptt? (sag), Lat. saccus, 
sacculus = ' Seckel.' G. J. Vossius, ' Etymologicum,' s.v., 
says : ' Saccus non a sago, sed a Graeco adiacos, quod ipsum 
est non a a-drTco, sed a Hebraeo ptT.' 7 According to Hehn 
it may be of Lydo-Phoenician origin. Schwally in Stade's 
Zeitschrift fur die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, XI. 173, 
writes : ' pttf has no Semitic etymology. It is perhaps an 
Egyptian word.' But we also find it in Assyrian as Saqqu 
Sa ie'im = alluxappu, ' cornsack ' (Delitzsch, ' Assyrisches 
Worterbuch '), and Egyptian sq, 'mat made of rushes,' occurs 
only in late texts (ZDMG 46, 119). — "17819, 'mortar' 
(Solon, 38); also lyBiov (Geop. 12, 19, 5); and iy&r) (ibid. 9, 
26, 4), for *fj.iyBr] > is hardly else than a derivative of a verb 
IT? (!"lp*T = pp*l). The form Xi'-yoo? shows that a consonant 
has been dropped in the beginning. Adpuaaa also could 
be explained in the same manner and compared to Arabic 
maxrusatu (ntTTHHtt, IT-p. j6). On X/7S0? see, on the other 
hand, Uppenkamp, p. 27, and Frohde, BB. 3, 15, rem. 2. — 
Another noun of Semitic extraction, according to Jt.p. 76, 
is 6'X/i05, 1) 'a round stone,' //. n, 147; 2) 'a mortar,' Hes. 
Op. 425, Hdt. 1, 200 = Hebr. niB^n (fialmut, Jud. v. 26), 
'hammer, crusher.' Curtius 5 , 358; G. Meyer 2 , 10, and KZ. 
23, 74, refer it to I.-E. vVeA. — Stowasser, I. 22, rem. 2, 
derives Lat. alapa and Greek Ko\a<f>o<:, KoXa-jmjp, 'hammer,' 
from the Hebr. ma^S (kelappot, Ps. lxxiv. 6). TlSfrS he tells 
us means 'hammer'; alap(a) stands for halap, and this for 

7 See also R. 206, and Pauli in KZ. 18, 2. 
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kalap. The Vulgate ' in securi et ascia ' shows that «o\a^>o9 
and alapa are the same. Thus also in this case are ' fist ' 
(alapa) and 'hammer' (/tr\dfo?) conceived as identical, the 
fist being a ' Naturhammer ' (Stowasser). Alapa and ic6\a<f>o<; 
mean 'a box on the ear, a cuff'; KoXairTtjp, 'chisel.' Fick 3 , 
I. 811 ; Curtius 5 , 166, and Vanicek, 1102, compare the Greek 
with the Latin scalpo, to which Vanicek, 1 105, also refers 
(k)alapa. Besides this, the Hebrew noun does not mean 
' hammer,' but ' axe, broad-axe ' ; it is only the later Aramean 
X&bp (qulpa), which acquires the meaning 'cudgel.' The 
LXX. translators render the Hebrew by Xagevrijpiov, 'a 
chisel'; and the Vulgate by ascia, 'the same.' It is there- 
fore not probable that the Greek and Latin should have 
been borrowed from the Semitic, 8 especially as we have 
the corresponding forms in O.H.G. klaphon; M.H.G. klaffen; 
A.-S. clappian, Eng. 'to clap' (Kluge 4 , s.v. klabastern). — 
Lagarde's derivation of pd@8o<;, ' rod, staff ' (Homer), 'whip ' 
(Xen.), from Hebr. Ifch {lamed), 'ox-goad, whip,' would be 
quite acceptable, if the word had not a good I.E. etymology. 9 
As regards m and b, we know that the oldest Greek spelling 
of the letter L was XdfiSa, whence also Coptic lab da ; and 
the change of X to p 10 is not of rare occurrence: vavicXapos 
and vavtcpdpos ; Elean ^aXdhpiot. and ^apdSpa ; Arabic ritl, 
from Xlrpa (%a. 33, 2) ; n \irpa, again, is said to be a Sicelo- 
Greek form of Lat. libra (see, however, p. 77) ; ayyeXo? and 
dyyapof. — Nor do I believe that a\-tvr), ' axe ' (Homer), to- 
gether with Aram. fcWltn, Ethiop.-Syr. xacqina, are borrowed 
from the Assyrian xaqinu, 'axe' (from yJxa$u, 'cut'), as 

8 With the same Hebrew noun kelappot, Keller, 190 and 273, connects Ktk\a>^< 
and Latin Codes. But Curtius, Vanicek, Saalfeld, 550, and others refer Codes to 
Vska, which appears in caecus, etc., and Mohl has lately given an I.-E. etymology 
for KvicXwip = Lith. kauti, O.H.G. hou-wan, from V*iu, ' to forge,' Samoyedic kues, 
'metal'; Kik\w7r« = Hasava (* Kues-lava) = ' smiths' (Mem. 7, 412-14; see 
also M. D'Arbois de Jubainville, ibid. 3, 333; Havet, 6, 3; and KZ. 31, 355). 

9 See Curtius 5 , 351; Pott 2 , II. 2, 644; KZ. 14,39; 15. 6 ; 22,264; G.Meyer 2 , 
162; and Schrader 2 , 405, rem. Vverb = verp. 

10 E.g. Tfypu, a Greek metathesis of AiKpid, and this for AikXit (cf. Assyrian 
Diglat and Hebr. bplJI = xiddeqel~) . 

11 On the other hand, Keller, 105, says libra from Greek Urpa. 
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Jensen, Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie, VI. 350, following Frankel, 
87, would make us believe. It is true, that nothing wanders 
from nation to nation so easily as weapons and names of 
weapons (V. Hehn), but in this very case there is a good 
I.-E. etymon. 12 There must have been a connection between 
the Semitic nouns and Arm. kazin, 'axe' (cf. ^I.arm. 1133). 
According to Hiibschmann, ZDMG. 46, 241, no. 59, the Arm. 
is borrowed from the Semitic. Two other nouns, widely dis- 
cussed, are ap-jry and TreXe/ei/?. — "Apirt], ' sickle ' = Bpeiravov, 
is derived by Bochart, H. ii. 760, and %$. VIII., from Hebr. 
3"IPI (A/red, sword, knife). 13 A. Muller's main objection, 
BB. 1, 287, against 3 = ir, could easily be overcome if, in- 
stead of 3"ll7, we would take *}Tl, 'pluck, cut, harvest.' A 
sickle would be the instrument with which the corn is 
harvested. 14 , The Greek, however, has a good I.-E. ety- 
mology, and I prefer to combine it with Old- Latin sarpo, 
'to prune'; Slav. srUpU, 'sickle,' and O.H.G. sarf, 'sharp.' 15 
With apiri) is connected apiri% • elBo<; aicdv0r}<; ' Kvirpioi (KZ. 
9, 301; BB. 15, 70). — UeXeKvs, 'axe' (Homer; cf. Helbig, 
76, 251-6), is usually connected with Skt. paracii, pargu, 
'axe, hatchet.' 16 Semitists have combined it with Assyrian 
pilaqqu, Aram. Kp^S (pilqa), deriving either the Greek from 
the Semitic (f.a. 49, 10; Delitzsch, 'Assyr. Studien,' 102; 
Beitrage zur Assyriologie, I. 171), or the Semitic from the 
Greek (Praetorius in ' Literaturblatt fiir Orientalische Philolo- 
gie,' 1, 195). I believe that the agreement in meaning and 
sound is purely accidental. To consider the Greek word 
borrowed from the Semitic is impossible on account of the 

12 Cf. Latin ascia; Goth, aqizi (axe), Fick 4 , I. 349; G. Meyer 2 , 269, rem.; 
KZ. 24, 466; O.H.G. ach-us, f. (J. Schmidt, ' Indogermanischer Vocalismus,' II. 
30, and ' Pluralbildungen,' 148). 

13 See also f.arm. 65,975; fsj.p. 1, 228; and on Arm. karb, ZDMG. 46, 
237, no. 40. 

14 In this case Upvri would have been formed after the analogy of (fymj, ' bird 
of prey,' v^APn, and dpri^u. — epn (xarif m Talmud = 'sharp, cutting'). 

15 Curtius 5 , 163; 'Curt. Studien,' 2, 62; 5, 211 and 214; KZ. 2, 129; 4, 22; 
Hehn, 438; O. Schrader 2 , 410; G. Meyer 2 , §§ 196 and 220; Kluge, ' Worter- 
buch,' 4 s.v. 'scharf; Jubainville, 219, rem. 2. 

16 KZ. 24, 243; 30, 199; G. Meyer 2 , §§ 95 and 183; O. Schrader 2 , 326; Fick 4 , 
I. 83; Curtius 5 , 164, vVW, 'beat'; Jubainville, 210, rem. 7. 
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Skt. ; and the Semitic noun has a good derivation from 
p7S = p73, 'cut, cut down, destroy.' 17 — I do not believe 
that o-jjtXr], ' knife for .cutting or carving,' has any connection 
with Sem. 7fiD, 'cut, carve,' nor that afilXos (= fni\o$), 
'taxus-tree' (Hoffmann, 'Griech. Dialekte,' I. 53, rem. 1), 
is borrowed from the Semitic ; 07*1X77 belongs to Gothic 
gasmi\on, ' to do, cause, accomplish ' ; aizasmi\a, ' smith ' 
(KZ. 29, 85 ; O. Schrader 2 , 287; G. Meyer 2 , 246).— 'Afiddfiara 
(Cyprian = <tt pi fifiara), 'rope,' has been cleverly connected by 
Lewy (I.F. 1, 506, rem. 1) with Hebr. WDS Q&bot, Phoen. per- 
haps >abdt) + para. — Of <nr6yyo<;, ' sponge,' Franz Delitzsch 
(Horae Hebr. et Talmud, in Guericke's Zeitschrift, 1878, 9), 
said : ' It seems to be borrowed from the Semitic '; but see 
Pott in KZ. 26, 189; Savelsberg, ibid. 21, 143, and especially 
W. Meyer-Liibke in ' Philolog. Abhandlungen PL Schweizer- 
Sidler dargebracht, p. 16, against Keller, 305, and Stowasser, 
I. 6, below. — Pusey, 'Daniel? 517, following Bochart, H. i. 
851, 68, has the following note on \apird<;: 'It seems to 
be connected with the Hebr. TS7 (Jappid), the mp replacing 
the pp of the Hebrew word.' P'iirst, ' Hebrew Lexicon,' 751, 
quotes an imaginary Phoenician 1Stt7 (lampad), whence 
Greek Xa//7raoec, Xafnrds, Latin lampas, and the verb XdfjLirm. 
So also H. Derenbourg, ' Melanges Graux,' 241. 18 — Mdpanros, 
fidpo-viros, ' a bag, pouch ' = Latin marsupium, from the dim. 
fiapavTnov = fiakdvTiov. §.t. 43, 136 ; £.p. VIII. and 85, con- 
siders it a maf'il formation = TT1&, from 1T\ (cf. W"IS, 'argaz 

17 Joh. Schmidt (' Urheimath der Indogermanen und das europaische Zahlen- 
system'), pp. 8-9 and 53, considers Latin raudus = Sumerian urud (copper) and 
iriXeicvs = Sumerian balag, Babylo-Assyrian pilaqqu, ' axe,' as indications of an 
early contact between the two great families. The so-called Sumerian forms, 
I believe, only existed in the fertile brains of the scribes of Assurbanipal. Assyrian 
eru, 'bronze,' I derive with Delitzsch from Sem. mO; Lagarde, I confess, also 
believed in the existence of a Sumerian urudu (literally = ' good bronze ') = 
raudus = Cymric elydr = Arm. aroKr (f.arm. 272; f ag.gt. 1, 88-90). On the 
other hand, I call attention to Bradke's careful discussion on pp. 100, 105, 175, 
of his ' Methode,' etc. It was Lagarde who first combined Armen. oski with 
Sumerian guikin (gold); f .arm. 1735; fag.p. 1, 88; see I.F. 1, 444- 

18 See, however, Curtius 5 , 265; Fick*, I. 532; and A. H. Sayce in London 
Academy, 22d Oct., 1892, 366, col. a. 'Lappid, " torch," has no Semitic etymology, 
while the Greek \afiirds is, of course, connected with the root of \<£mtw.' 
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= OvXdictov) = /j,apyicro<; ; this became fidpai/cos, and, being 
considered an Ionic noun, was changed to /idpo-iTrtv;. 19 — 
Meaafiov, 'yoke, leathern strap,' by which the middle of the 
yoke was fastened to the pole, is connected by %.t. XXXVIII., 
with Arabic '>agaba, 'ligare.' But see Miiller, BB. 1, 273; 
Liddell and Scott, as well as Prellwitz, derive it from p,iao<; 
and /3ot)9. — Of agricultural implements I mention here vvis, 
' ploughshare,' from Semitic ''JN ; cf. Arab, mdanun (on which 
see Noldeke, 'Persische Studien,' II. 40), Hebr. 'it ( = int), 
'the same,' JJajj.p. 2, 254, rem. 1 ; but cf. Fick, KZ. 22, 156, 
and BB. 2, 249, and 12, 163; Fick 4 , I. 554; Johansson, BB. 
18, 38; G. Meyer 2 , 291; O. Schrader 2 , 417; and Solmsen, 
KZ. 29, 81. Sophus Bugge, BB. 3, 121, compared O.N. 
vangsni, Latin vomis. — Mdpayva (= crfidpayva), 'horse- 
whip,' Bochart connected with Syr. maragnd, 'the same,' 
Aram. marghilnP 



VII.— VESSELS. 



"Ayava " arayi]W)v, Kvirpcoi, ' net,' may have some connection 
with Semitic |2K ('aggdn), denoting a vessel of any kind. 
Schmidt, KZ. 9, 300, and 'Curt. Studien,' 4, 372, explain it 
as = *craydva with loss of initial a (comparing iya = <rid)Tra 
= aiya). See also BB. 15, 54 and 73 = Hoffmann, 'Griech. 
Dialekte,' 1, 105 ; Meister, II. 247. On Arm. angan see 
If.H. 8, no. 8; "g-.mm. 112; ifag.$Jl. 1, 222; and Hiibschmann 
(ZDMG. 46, 233, 9). Bochart, H. 1, 507, derived from this 
Semitic noun also Greek 07705, ' cup, vessel.' — "A/i/3(£, -Iko<;, 

19 From the same Semitic 'argaz we have the Phrygian riscus, Bochart, H. i. 
386, 66. Also the name of the town 'E/wi7ifo (Ptolemy) is from this verb. In 
the LXX. it occurs as tpy&fi and ipyif. 

20 Amussis, 'rule, level,' Stowasser, II. 27, derives from the Hebr. 'ammah, 
constr. state 'ammdt, 'ell, cubit,' quoting a by-form emussitatus; I do not quite 
believe this, and prefer Weise's much better etymology from S^ufts, quietly 
appropriated by Wharton {Trans. Philol. Soc, London, 1888-90, II. 181). Nor 
do I agree with Keller's derivation (pp. 100 and 200 of his ' Volksetymologie'). — 
Matta, ' a mat,' Keller compares with Hebr. .ItSD, mittah, ' bolster, litter ' (but 
never = mat). — The palangae of Pliny, <f>&\ayyes of Hdt., <t>a\Ayyia of Pollux, 
Bochart derives from Hebr. "f?B (pilek), 'a staff, crutch.' 
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6, 'cup, beaker,' also afifiiKo<;, -ov, 6 = Lat. ambix, is considered 
by Frankel, 65, rem. 3, as a loan-word, perhaps from the 
Arabic-Syriac p'OJK, whence also alembic, lambicco, and 
alambique (|T.h. 12, 22 ; ^.arm. 57, 823). Curtius 5 , 294, derives 
it from afi^T], Ionic for cififiwv ; see also Vanicek, 37. 1 — 
BtKo?, 'pitcher, beaker' (Hdt. 1, 194), perhaps = Hebr. p13j?3 
ipaqbuq), 'the same,' |T.a. 212, 4; Stein W Hdt. 1, 194; 
Rhedantz ad Xen. ^4«. 1, 9, 25. From this also pichier 
(French), bicchiere (Italian), 'beaker and Becher.' 2 — Tafia- 
66v * iriva^ l^(6vr]p6'; ' irapa Ua<piois • rpvfiXiov, ' a bowl.' 
Lewy, I.F. 1, 510, reads ya/Sarov 3 = Lat. gabata (Martial = 
cavus), from Sem. S3J (gdbd'<), 'be curved.' — Tafidpiov (so 
read for ydfiftpiov, Lewy), a synonyme of yafiarov, from Sem. 
S!2J, ' to sip in,' thus ' a drinking-vessel ' (on Cyprian f = 
Greek 7, see Meister, II. no. 60, 8). — FavXos, 'milk pitcher,' 
and yav\o<;, 'vessel, ship,' from Semitic hi (Movers, II. 3, 
158). 4 Frankel, 218, refers yavXo? to gullah (ITO), and yavXos 
to goldh (n^lJ). 5 Sonny (Pkilologus, 48, 567) derives from 

1 Fleischer in Levy's ' Neuhebraisches Worterbuch,' I. 277 b, derives the 
Syr.-Arabic from the Greek. G. Meyer considers the Greek as borrowed {Lit. 
Centralblatt, 1893, no. 2, col. 49. — Helbig, 271-2, suspects dXe«roc = xvirtWov, ' an 
embossed cup,' to be of Semitic origin. But see Fick 4 , 1. 123 and 538; Schrader 2 , 
466; and Prellwitz, s.v. 

2 The •(• in /3?kos originated from the analogy to the -1- in irlvu, ' drink,' and 
the whole word was shaped after /3(koj, /3fctoc, Latin vicia. 

3 Also ya[lf}a0a, John xix. 13 = KM], stat. emph. of K3J, qabba, 'hill,' 7o/3a = 
(Sovvis (Joseph. Antt. 6, 8, 1); YdjSos, 'sewer, drain' (33, K32); and yafitva. = 
6i-vpa.(pla. t)Toi Tpv/3\la. 

4 Compare Hebr. gol, gullah, ' oil-cruet.' 

6 To this Semitic ?13 belong TavXaytris in Peraea, and TaOXos, island near 
Malta (= Melite = Semitic mefitah, 'salvation, safety'). Lewy, 179, believes 
that this TavKos was the Phaeacian ship, turned into stone. Also Zxeplv, the 
island of the Phaeacians is derived from the Semitic "UD {sagdr = "OD), 'bolt, 
lock,' because here Odysseus found a place of refuge against the wrath of 
Poseidon. If so, why not also derive, with Bochart, the name of the Phaeacians 
from the Semitic = Arabic faUo, plur. faiiaqat =' eminent, noble'? They are 
called eiSalfiovas Kai lo-o$4ovs. The Ancients (cf. Strabo, 44) considered Gaulos 
to have been the isle of Calypso (</ Ka\vTT<a, 'hide,' KZ. 27, 227). The real 
home of the nymph is Ogygia, 'Qyvylij vrjo-os, derived by Lewy from Hebr. 31H 
{hogeg = forming a circle = 'ilyvyqs, whence the adjective tiyvylrf). Lewy has 
been anticipated by Mullenhoff, I. 61 and 498, as well as by Bochart, who derived 
even wKeards from Semitic J1PI {hog), while Kiepert, 19, says: 'The universal sea 
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yavXo? with aphaeresis of y also auXcs, avXoov, whence Latin 
aula = olla. Sayce, Hdt. 3, 136, says: 'yaOXos was especially 
used of Phoenician merchant-ships (Hesych. s.v. ; Scylax, 
Peripl. 54 ; Schol. on Ar. Birds, 572 and 598). The word 
may be Semitic, and only accidentally of the same form as 
yavXis = Skt. gola, a globe-shaped water-jug.' Brugmann, 
(' Curtius Studien,' 7, 305) refers both to I.-E. Vgar, gur, 
'curve, be round.' Frohde, BB. 10, 298; Fick, ibid. 17, 32; 
Worterbuch 4 , I. 36 and 406, has yavXos = Skt. gola (see also 
BB. 16, 246) ; while Bezzenberger, in BB. 4, 322, compares 
O.H.G. kiol, 'ship,' and not Skt. gola, "denn das neben 
einander von gula, Kugel, und guda, idem, zeigt dass gola 
aus goda entstand." — A noun of undoubted Semitic origin 
is icdSos, ' pail, jar,' Latin cadus = Hebr. 12 (kdd) ; also /caBla/cos 
and teaSta' XaXa/xivioi vBpiav, 'water-jug.' 6 The Greek was 
returned to the Arabic as qadisun. According to Pusey, 
Daniel, 517, Semitic and Greek may be derived from Skt. 
ghada. — Ka/eicd/3i), r/,' and tcd/aca/Sos, 6, 'a three-legged pot ' 
= X" T P a > i s > according to %n. 50, rem. 2, from the Semitic, 

is designated by a name not of Greek origin, viz. UKearSs.' 'Siyiyr/s is compared 
to Lycian «x X a in BB. II, 132 (see also KZ. 25, 164, and 27, 478-9, ^7117, 'to 
hide'; Fick 4 , I. 546). Speaking of Calypso, I will mention that Lewy believes 
this name to be the Greek rendering of Aard (Leto) from Sem. •"IB i ? (JataV), 'the 
hiding one.' Thus already Bochart, H. i. 1073, beg. Raumer even derived the 
name from "IT (ijildd, 'bear'). AtjtiS (Aeolic Airoip), Latin Latona (BB. 5,86; 
KZ. 30, 211), is, of course, not from \Affa (XavOivoficu, as Pott, KZ. 26, 163, has 
it), but is = lada, 'wife, mistress,' a word found on the Karian inscriptions (see 
AJ.P. XIII. 233, and add KZ. 27, 369, and 29, 211, rem.). 

6 "§.iih. 104, rem. 2 : * ~Q (icddos) came together with the red wine (f) to the 
Greeks from Phoenicia. In later times they also imported white wine from Asia 
Minor'; Jag.|p. 2, 366; Baudissin, II. 28; Frankel, 219. Armenian katsay is 
from Syriac qadsa, and this from K&dos (ZDMG. 46, 239, no. 51). 

7 There are two other nouns kukkA.^, I ) partridge ( = wipSi.^) = Arm. kaxaii 
= Syr. &2pp, f.a. 50, 9; f.arm. 1135; ZDMG. 46, 291, no. 60; G. Meyer, Lit. 
Centralblatt, 1893, no. 2, col. 49; an onomato-poetic formation, called so from 
the voice of the bird (Fritzsche in 'Curt. Studien,' 4, 283) ; 2) name for Carthage. 
Semitic etymologies have been proposed by Bochart; Schroder, 105 ; Meltzer, 470; 
478, rem. 49; and Sonny, Philologus, 48, 559-62. Sonny suggests that from the 
form 'Akk&Pt), occurring by the side of ko.kk&Pti, we might infer that the corre- 
sponding Phoenician word began with an 'aij'n, 3pU (\aqdb), 'be high or hilly'; 
Ka.KKa§T\ — ' height, hill,' would be quite appropriate as a designation of the ele- 
vated ancient city. 
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perhaps a reduplicated form of-3p = «a/3o?. The Greek passed 
again to the Syriac as "Opp (gaqba). Curtius 5 , 465, and 
Vanicek, 454, refer it to I.-E. VireK. Latin caccabus is 
borrowed from the Greek. Against Keller's views on cacca- 
vum see G. Meyer, Lit. Centralblatt, 1892, 411-13, and Meyer- 
Liibke, in Zeitschr. f. bster. Gymn. 43, 325. — Kiftwpiov (real 
Kiftovpiov), ' a cup,' so called either from the material or the 
shape, is compared by Movers with Sem. "Tl£D (kZfor, Assyrian 
kaparii), 'cup, goblet.' Hesychius says : /eiftcopcov Alyvvnov 
ovo/xa eVi iroTTjplov (Athen. 2, 72, a ; Diodor. 1, 34, 6 ; Strabo, 
17, 823); but the word is not found in Egyptian (Wiedemann, 
25-6). 8 — Aa/3pa>vio$, 'wide, large bowl,' according to J.a. 215, 
17, a contraction from Bactrian tnavaravant, "durch semitische 
Vermittelung den Griechen zugegangen, weshalb das t fehlt. 
JTTD (lavrevati) wurde wegen des doppelten Vorkommens 
von 1 starker zusammengezogen." But better connect the 
Greek with Xaftq, Xa/j,/3dva>. — Adyrjvos, ' a flagon ' (Xdyrjva), 
from Semitic-Egyptian y? (log, older lag ?), with the Syriac 
ending -end (Noldeke, 'Syr. Gramm.' § 132), Frankel, 131. 
But the word is a good I.-E. noun. The Lat. lagoena, lagena, 
is derived by Wharton, p. 180, from *Xa<yvvq ('which will 
be an Aeolic form of *Xayd>vr), lagSna ') ; "see also Weise, 
Lehnwbrter, 36; Saalfeld, 605; Prellwitz, 173. Others con- 
sider the Greek Xdyyvos from Lat. lagena for lagoena. From 
the same Hebr. word Jt.p. VIII. derives \evyy, 'a milk-jar' 
(Hesych.) ; and Bochart, H. i. 549, 60, has XeKavt], Xaicdvq, 
Lat. lagnafrom Aram. J0p7 ; see, however, Noldeke, ' Persische 
Studien,' II. p. 381, and Fick 4 , I. 535. — Moo-to? • iroTrjpiov 
(Cyprian), ' drinking-cup, wine-cup' (Athen. 11, 487, b), per- 
haps = Assyrian mastu, ' the same ' (Hebr. miMih), from satu, 
'to drink.' — <I>a«:o? (Hippocr. and LXX.), 'a cruet, flask for 
oil' = Hebr. *]S {fak, properly 'anything hollowed out'). — 
"Tpxr) (vpxv)' ' an earthen vessel for pickled fish,' and Lat. 
orca, are derived by Keller, 99 and 248, from the Semitic 

8 Kvfipr)- woT^piov Ild^ioi; (ci5/3/3a, the same (Hesych.) = Lat. cumba, may 
have been borrowed from the Sem. qubbah, ' a goblet, a cup ' ; also cf. ku/3os ■ 
n<£0iot rd rpvpXLov. 
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plH (drag, Jer. x. n). 9 According to Lobeck, Para/. 34, 
the word is Aeolic. Lat. urceus is from Greek vpxv> and 
connected with urna > urcna, BB. 7, 64 ; see also W. Stokes, 
ibid. 11, 23 ; and on the relation between urceus and orca, 
especially Meyer-Liibke in 'Philol. Abh. Schweizer-Sidler 
dargebracht,' p. 22. 10 



VIII. — FOOD. 



I^.arm. 743, combines oTrrdco, 07rrea>, 'to cook,' with Sem. 
•fiK (e.g. Assyrian epil, ' cook '). Egyptian aapa, ' cake,' is also 
borrowed from the Hebrew, according to Bondi, 27. 1 Both 
are very doubtful etymologies; see Hiibschmann, 'Arm. 
Stud.' 30, 103. — "E\0o?- Bovrvpov Kvirpioi = 2*711 (x//eb), 
'fat,' Phoenician a/fa ; Bochart, H. i. 328,60; Gesenius ; 
Schroder, 86 ; Meister, ' Griech. Dialekte,' II. 208 ; also KZ. 
9, 303, and 365 ; 22, 316. But the Greek is an I.-E. noun = 
Skt. sarpis ; O.H.G. salbd ; Goth, sa/bon ; A.-S. sealfian, 'to 
anoint'; Albanian ga/p? — Mdvva, i) = Hebr. Jtt (man), G. 66; 
R. 206 ; and, 2) according to U.fib. 97, rem. 1, 5 = Hebr. rtTOtt 
(manhah for minhah), 6-jrep Qvaiav ol 'Efipaioi koXovo-i (Theo- 
doret, 2, 630) ; vva = PH, just as era = TOt. — IlaXa^, ' a cake,' 
mostly of figs, but also of olives (TraXaOk, TraXadco&r)?), from 
Hebr. nb^l (debelah, Aram. d?bglta, ' fig-cake '), G. 66 ; the 
Greek was formed after the analogy of iraXaaam (Keller, 194, 
against BB. I, 295). — According to Bochart, H. i. 506, Trl/ieXij, 

9 Jer. x. 1 1 is a &t. \ey., and may be corrupt for SC1S ('aria) = Hebr. tHTIK 
('ar(a). See J. Halevy, Rev. des etudes juives, XI. (21), 69ff. — Orca, from 
Spvya (Keller, 249), was proposed more than 200 years ago by Bochart, H. ii. 588, 
who adds forda from <popdda; sporta > vwvplSa, on which see now Breal, Mem. 
7,139; taeda>Sa?5a; fera > B-fipa or (p^pa ; spelunca> <rir-i)\vyya (Keller, 305-6). 

10 Latin culullus (Hor. Od. 1, 32) is derived by Frankel, 170, from Arab. 
qullatun, 'wine-jar.' — An Egyptian word, according to Hellanicus ap. Athen. II, 
470, is ■fiB&viov, perhaps = heti, ' a vessel.' 

1 ' Dem Hebraisch-Phoenizischen Sprachzweige angehorige Lehnworter in 
hieroglyphischen und hieratischen Texten' (Leipzig, 1886). 

2 KZ. 22, 316; BB. 5, 166; O. Schrader 2 , 461, and KZ. 30, 478; Joh. Schmidt, 
' Pluralbildung der Idg. Neutra,' 378; Fick*, I. 140. 
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'arvina,' is from Hebr. ftt^S (pimah), 'fat' (Job xv. 17, from 
DSS); Curtius 5 , 276, refers it to iriav, 'fat, ripe.' — Of Semitic 
origin is j(avv&ve<; (or, better, xajHwves, %ava)ve<;, KavS)ve<;), 
' barley-cake ' (LXX.) = Hebr. J1D (kaiiiian), R. 207, after 
G. 66 ; %avva>v, the spelling of Hesychius, is a mistake. 3 



IX. — FOUR-FOOTED ANIMALS. 

'E\e$a?, 6, in Homer only, 'ivory,' just as 'ebur' in Latin 
(Plaut. Mostell.); in Hdt. 3, 114= 'elephant' The word is 
derived by Sayce, 'Herodotus,' 3, 97, and Ries, p. 31-2, from 
the Assyrian al-ap, ' elephant ' (?), probably from alapu (Hebr. 
PpK, 'Mef, 'ox') ; compare 'bos Luca' in Latin. Ries refers 
to Eb. Schrader's ' Cuneiform inscriptions and the Old Tes- 
tament,' I. 187 (Engl, transl.). The Salmaneser Obelisk 
Epigr. III., mentioned there, speaks, among other tributes, 
of al-ap (nar) Sa-ki-e-ia {Hebraica, Vol. 5, 294) ; but alap 
can only be the construct state of alpu, 'ox,' and refers to the 
jack-ox, represented on the corresponding relief. 1 It is now 
the accepted opinion that e'Xe'^a? is a compound of eA. + e#a?, 
eX = Arab, article al (hal), + eifras = Skt. ibka, elephant (or 
Egyptian ab, abii) ; 2 but it has not yet been explained why 

3 Could (Tiros, pi. (rira (Homer, only singl.), which seems to have no I.-E. 
etymon, be connected with Assyrian ie'u, fem. ie-a-tu, grain, corn? W. Stokes, 
KZ. 28, 65, quotes Old Irish sere, 'food,' as cognate with <riroi. Gustav Meyer, 
' Albanesische Studien,' III. 51, rem. 2, prints : " o-itos und ' Weizen ' sind dasselbe 
Wort. (Ttros ist ein Lehnwort aus einer Sprache, welche s- fur idg. k'- hatte, steht 
fur *sv'ttos und ist ganz oder wesentlich gleich mit got. hvaiteis u.s.w., das zu got. 
hveits ' weiss,' ai. ivetai gehort wie bret. gwiniz, ' Weizen ' zu gwenn, ' weiss.' 
s(v)itos kann illyrisch sein," etc. — KiiXXaorts (Ionic kv\\t)<ttls) , an Egyptian 
bread (Hdt. 2, 77), is the Egyptian kereista. — In Latin we have 'mamphula' 
panis Syriacae genus quoddam from Syriac manpula (|tag.|H. 2, 359-60). 

1 The Assyrian word for elephant is piru (ideogr.= am-si), and ivory is Hnni 
p'tri (ideogr. = ka-am-si) ; the plur. fem. is pirate; piru literally means 'the 
strong animal,' from v^llS, 'be strong, powerful.' A Sanskrit-Assyrian name, 
pilu, ' elephant,' passed into the Persian as pil, Armenian $iX ($. arm. 2294) ; 
Arab.-Syr. fit ; see also JJ.r. 5°> 190. 

2 Cf. Pictet, Journal-Asiatique, 1843, Sept.-Oct., F. BSttcher, ZDMG. (1857), 
539-40; also the literature quoted in Vanicek and Ries. 
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this word, above all others (Keller's etymology of aXixrap 
being more than doubtful), should have preserved the Arabic 
article in all its purity. It is more than probable that the 
Phoenician traders would have assimilated the Arabic article, 
.so as to make it like their own (ha, Schroder, p. 160), as they 
have clone in many other cases. Schumann, p. 5, has shown 
that ivory was imported, not from Arabia, but from Punt in 
East Africa (= Greek 'Oirmvt), Ptol. 4, 7, 11, on the Sinus 
Barbaricus in Ethiopia, Brugsch, 'Aegyptologie,' 22-3). In 
Egyptian we have db, dbu = ' ivory ' and ' elephant ' ; in Skt. 
ibha, 'elephant.' It is possible that Hebr. Sen-kabbtm, literally 
'the teeth of elephants' (LXX. oSovres eXe<f>dvTivoi) is con- 
nected with this Skt. ibha ; Latin ebur, ' ivory,' seems to be 
derived from the Egyptian in its Coptic form efiov, e/3u, 
becoming ebur after the analogy of femur, robur, etc. 3 There 
is no proof whatever that Greek e'Xe<£as, ' ivory,' is from the 
Arab.-Skt. al-ibha ; and I agree with D. H. Muller (KZ. 10, 
267) and F. de Saussure (Mem. 3, 208) in considering i\e<pa<; 
(notwithstanding its so-called Semitic appearance) as a genuine 
Greek word, from the Va\</> (e\e<p), to which belong a\<pov<; ■ 
XevKovs (Hesychius) ; a\<p6<;, 6, ' kind of leprosy in the face ' 
(Hes. frg. 5), 4 later Xev/cr) (akin to albus). Ivory was called 
by the Greeks from its color, just as S\<piTov, 'farina,' etc. 
Thus i\.i(j)a<; : d\(f>6s = €pe(pco : op<pvr] = akeyeivos : aXyos, etc. ; 
i\e<f)a(vT)s being properly a parte, pres. of a verb *e\e<pa>, ' be 
white.' 5 — "E/jt</>05, 'young goat, kid,' is derived by Lagarde 
from the Syriac D"I3J (G.G.Abh. 1880: ' liber den Hebraeer 
Ephraims von Edessa,' 57, 10, and $$[. 2, 356). But I cannot 



3 Bos luca is not a Lucanian cow, but, as Varro has it, lucas ab luce (Bucheler, 
Rhein-Mus. 40, 149) ; cf. Horace : elephans albus. The first elephants seen by 
the Romans must therefore have been of a whitish color. This early Latin word 
was soon ousted by the Greek elephas and elephantus (from the Gen. i\t<l>a.vTO$). 
The Hebr. ien-habbim occurs only in 1 Kings x. 22; 2 Chron. ix. 21. According 
to Rodiger, 'Thesaurus,' 1454, and J. Halevy, Revue des etudes juives, II. 5, we 
have here an old mistake of the scribe for Yen ue-hobnlm, ' ivory and ebony ' 
(cf. Ezek. xxvii. 15). 

4 Also &\<f>OTp6<raros, 'white faced,' and &\<p6pvyxos, 'with white snout.' 

6 The late Greek de\<ptvos = Egyptian for i\4<pas may be from the Arabic 
el- fit after the Greek 8e\<pivos, ' dolphin. ' 
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agree with the eminent linguist ; epicpos is to be connected 
with Old-Irish heirpp (for eirb, end). 6 — Zaydpiov (Byzantine 
= canis ferarum odorator) is the Arabic , 1K3ft D73 (kalbu 
zagdriiiun) = Albanian fcydpi, (KZ. 11, 137), Turkish zagar 
(|Tag.p. 2, 252 f.). — "I£a\o?, 'bounding, darting' (Homer, an 
epithet of the wild goat or chamois), is combined by Gustav 
Meyer with Arab, 'aiiil, Hiial = 'chamois, deer' 7 (Hebr. h>%). 
If the .word is from the Semitic, I would rather derive it 
from hllS (>egel), Assyrian again, which, as Jensen has shown, 
means 'swift-footed,' 'swift-foot,' not 'calf.' 8 — Ka^Xo?, 
camelus, 9 'camel' (Aesch., Hdt), is derived by all scholars 
from Semitic 7J23 (gdmdl). According to Sayce, Hommel, 
and others, the animal came originally from Arabia, the 
Assyrian and other Semitic forms of the noun being borrowed 
from there. Boch. H. i. 50, 1. 57 and 75, 1. 48, and Alex. 
Pirie, 10 said long ago : ?8M (gdmdl), ' to retribute,' gave rise 
among the Hebrews (or rather Arabians) to the word camel 
on account of the revengeful disposition of that animal. 
JJ.iib. 20 and 49, says the same, and draws attention to the 
fact that the Greeks called it nv^criKaKos. 11 The only point 

6 Fick in BB. 2, 341, no. 3; Worterbuch 4 , I. 364; see also Kuhn und Schlei- 
cher's Beitr'dge, 8, 437-8. Legerlotz, KZ. 8, 52, combined tpupos = epacpos with 
%\a<pos, but this is rather doubtful. Joh. Schmidt, ' Pluralbildungen der Indogerm. 
Neutra,' 1 73, quotes Umbrian eri-etu, Lat. ari-etem ; Lith. eras (lamb) ; Old- 
Bulg. jari-cl (goat), from *eri-ci. Also see idem ' Vocalismus,' II. 297. 

7 See O. Keller, Thiere, 333 f.; ' Volksetymologie, ' 194, 226. Prellwitz, s.v. 
compares Old-Bactrian izaena = ' made of animal skin.' 

8 I.-E. etymologies are found in KZ. 12, 319-20; 13, 19; 22, 208, no. 67; H. 
D. Muller, in BB. 13, 311, explains it as a compound of prothetic i + faXos (for 
*<r/ca\os). Fick 4 , I. 346, compares a?{, both from 'Jaig, 'to jump.' 

9 On Lat. camelus, see O. Weise, Lehnworier, 101; Saalfeld, 47, etc. 

10 A dissertation on the Hebrew roots intended to point out their extensive 
influence on all known languages. Edinburgh, 1807. 

11 The Skt. kramela, more frequently kramelaka, appears to be merely a 
popular transformation of the Semitic noun. I will add here, " um keinem 
Gerechten in die Hande zu fallen," that I am acquainted with J. M. Kaufmann's 
Programm : ' Semitische Bestandtheile und Anklange in unsern indogermanischen 
Sprachen ' (Dillingen, 1874-5), where is found on p. 13: " gamal, 'tragen' (! !) 
davon hebr. gamal, 'Kameel' (eigtl. der Trager), Kdfir/Xos, etc.; damit hangt 
wohl zusammen Kaj3dXXr;s, caballus, etc. Von der Form gimel=gamal, ' Kameel,' 
kommt der Name des Buchstabens g." This is one of the best specimens of 
Kaufmann's Programm. — On Egyptian k'amly see Brugsch, ' Aegyptologie,' 387. — 
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not yet cleared up is the rj in the Greek instead of a 
(Kdfirj\o<;, Tav-ydfirfKa = Ka/MrfKov oIko<;, Strabo, 16, 737)' At 
a comparatively much later time were borrowed dKa.fj.aXa and 
>ydf4,a\ (Hesych.). 12 On ulbandtis = camel, see IT.antt. 1760; 
If.ub. 221 ; O. Schrader 2 , 385-6, and others. — Kdp, an Ionic 
name for sheep (Hesychius), is derived by Boch. H. i. 429, 22, 
and Pusey, Daniel, 516, from Semitic "O (kar), 'the same'; 
but cf. G. Meyer 2 , s.v. — From Punt, the Opone of the 
Greeks, caravans brought the monkey (kuf or kiu) to Egypt, 
where it was called kafu, kaf} s Phoenician merchants ex- 
changed this living freight for other merchandise, and im- 
ported it into Greece (Kijiros, /r>7/3o?, /cet/809), whence it passed 
to the Romans as 'cepus.' 14 The Greek noun does not occur 
in literature before Aristotle. Hebr. *]lp (gof) can no longer 
be taken into consideration, since T. K. Cheyhe {Expositor, 
1891, June, p. 469) has compared this Hebrew with Assyrian 
kukupi (Egyptian icv<f>i), 'perfumes.' Diimichen, Ed. Meyer, 15 
and others, have derived the Egyptian from the Skt., but 
P. Kretschmer, KZ. 31, 287, says: it has no etymology in 
Sanskrit. Schumann's investigations, I.e. p. 5, would point 
to an East African language as the original source of this 
interesting word. I fully agree with Keller, Thiere, p. 325 f., 
that ktjttos is anything but a genuine Greek word, but cannot 
assent to his ingenious etymology of kapi, kt}tto<;, from Hebr. 



Hehn, 203, stated ' that the camel was first introduced into Africa and Egypt as 
late as the third century of the Christian era, although that animal seems expressly 
made for the Lybian desert, and has opened that impenetrable region to foreign 
nations, their trade and their religion.' Against this statement of Hehn's, 
Houghton has brought forward direct evidence of the camel having been used 
as a beast of burden by the Egyptians in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus (born 
B.C. 309), by calling attention to the statements of Strabo (Geograph. 17, 1, § 45, 
ed. Kramer), and to several extracts from Egyptian texts, in which the words 
kamadir and ka-dri (r = I cf. Hebr. gamal} occur. The camel was known to, 
and used by, the Egyptians from comparatively early times. See Gen. xii. 16, and 
Ex. ix. 3 (Proc. Soc. Bid/. Arch. 12, 81-4). 

12 KZ. 31, 287. 

13 Erman, ZDMG. 46, no. I, writes g'if. 

14 O. Weise, Lehnw'orter, 102; Saalfeld, s.v. 

16 'Gesch. des Alterthuins,' I. § 187; O. Schrader, ' Thier und Pfianzen- 
geographie,' 14 ff. 
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*"p (kaf), 'hand,' thus meaning 'Handthier' = animal having 
hands (like a human being). 16 — Of the two words for 'lion,' 
Xeeov and XU, the latter is, no doubt, connected with Hebr. 
W? {laiiS), 'lion.' Aeav may perhaps be connected (with 
Lefmann, BB. 10, 301-3) with Skt. ravant, ravana, 'roarer.' 17 
Compare the analogous Hebr. Mkal =' roarer ' and 'lion,' 
mentioned together with 'arieh (Job iv. 10). See, however, 
Paul w id Braune, Beitrage, 12, 209- 10. Latin 'leo' is bor- 
rowed from the Greek, as leaena from Xeaiva. There is 
no reason why the Greek should not have had two words 
for lion, one a foreign, and the other an I.-E. noun. Old- 
Slav, livu and O.H.G. lewo, louwo, cannot have been bor- 
rowed from Greek- Latin Xeav-leo, while A.-S. leo, O.H.G. lio, 
leono, leon, are from the Latin. The forms point to a common 
I.-E. root for Xecov, while \£? does not appear to have any 
equivalent expressions in the other I.-E. languages. — "Oi>o<?, 18 
'ass, donkey '= Hebr. pflX (dton), 'she-ass' (Benfey-Hehn, 
no, 460) ; so also Vanicek and Curtius. In Greek literature 
the animal is first mentioned in frg. 97 of Archilochus, and 
as a domestic animal in Tyrtaeus, frg. 6 (Bergk 3 ). %.nm. 817, 
has conclusively shown that neither 6V09 nor Lat. 'asinus' 
can be derived from the Sem. 'dton (also see BB. 1, 290). 
This is adopted by O. Schrader 2 , 205, 384-5 ; KZ. 30, 478, 
no. 30; G. Meyer, I.F. 1, 319 ff., who believe that ovos and 
asinus are both from the same source, not yet known. See 
also Lit. Centralbl. 1893, no. 2, col. 49. Sumero- Akkadian 
aniu, anii, I would not bring to the front until it has been 

16 Another Greek word for monkey, ttIBtjkos, occurs first in Archilochus. Ac- 
cording to Zehetmayr, 'Lexicon etymologicum,' p. 17, it is abbreviated from 
*K(nrl6iiK0S. 

17 Bochart, H. i. 61, 1. 55; ii. 15; Winer, ' Realworterbuch, II. 33; Pott 2 , II. 
3, 1 261 f. Against Sem. origin of Xtt as well as \4av, see BB. 1, 290; Schrader 2 , 
362 f. ; Ries, 31 ; Savelsberg, KZ. 21, 123; F. Max Miiller, ' Biographies of Words,' 
113. I.-E. etymologies for Xiwr are found in all the books on Greek etymology 
and other works. Much literature is quoted in Vanicek, 843-4; KZ. 22, 353-5; 
J. Schmidt, 'Urheimath,' 10-11; Saalfeld, 620; and G. Meyer 2 , § 315. On 
O.H.G. lewo, louwo, see Kluge 4 , 216; Kauffmann in Paul und Braune's Beitrage, 
12, 207-11. 

18 Perhaps the oldest etymology is found in Ar. Birds, 221, 6vos uv = 6 voawv; 
also atr 6vov = dird vov. 
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proved beyond doubt that there ever existed such a language. 
Greek ovos I would rather connect- with Lat. onus, ' burden ' 
(KZ. io, 400) ; thus = ' beast of burden.' 19 F. Max Miiller, 
'Biographies of Words,' 112, refers both oi>o? and asinus to 
the same root, from which we have Skt. asita, etc., expressing 
a dark-grayish color ; ' why should not the donkey have been 
called the gray animal ? ' O. Weise, Rhein. Mus. 38, 545, 
derives asinus directly from the Phoenician without the 
mediation of the Greek; 20 on the other hand, Wharton 
(Trans. Phil. Soc, London, 1888-90, II. 189) combines asinus 
with a hypothetic *aaivo<; (cf. aaiWa, 'yoke,' Simonides, 163), 
which presupposes a Doric *anvos from Hebr. 'dton, while 
00s must be a different word. 21 — MweXo? (/m^Xo?, /xi^Xo?) 
is derived by Ludwig (see Keller, 197, rem.) from a Semitic 
word 'whose Arabic form is mukhld' See, however, G. Meyer 
in I.F. 1, 322 f., and Meyer-Liibke, Zeitschr. f. bster. Gymn. 
43, 324 ; Prellwitz, 193, 207. Lagarde, Agathangelus, 142-3, 
believes that //. 2, 851-2; 24, 277-8, and Anacrepn, frg. 34, 
point to Mysia and Paphlagonia as the original home of the 
■fjfjLLovoL, rather than Armenia (also it.arm. 865), while Bradke 
is in favor of Pontus. The original home of the donkey 
can naturally not be far from that of the r)iiiovo<;. — "Opvt;® 
= oryx, 'gazelle' (perhaps Hdt. 4, 192), in Libya and Egypt. 
According to Liddell and Scott 7 , it was so called from its 
pointed horns. Pliny, H.N. 2, 107, calls it an Egyptian 
word, but Wiedemann and others have shown that this is 
not so. 23 ILiib. 131, derives it from the Sem. !T~|X (drdx), 

19 Fick 4 , I. 15, 368, "Lat. onus, 8vos, hat mit Lat. asinus nichts zu thun; wol 
der (Last) trager, cf. 0opT</c6s " ; but see Pott 2 , III. 1035 f. M. Breal, Mem. 7, 137, 
considers Goth, asilus as borrowed from Lat. asinus. G. Meyer's arguments 
in I.F. I, 319, have not convinced me, nor will they convince any Semitist, who is 
fully aware of the extreme difficulties that beset the so-called Akkadian-Sumerian 
question, notwithstanding C. F. Lehmann's elaborate c. IV. in his Samal-sum- 
uk'tn, Part I. (Leipzig, 1892). 

2) See also LehnwSrter, 96; Zeitschrift fiir Volkerpsychologie, 17, 226. 

21 On the early literature, see Vanicek, I.e. Solmsen, KZ. 29, 89, etc. 

22 There are two homonyms : 1. ipvi-, 8pvyyos, ' pick-axe,' or any sharp iron tool 
for digging (from bpiaavi) ; 2. ' a great fish ' = Lat. orca, on which see Keller, p. 249. 

2S Weise, Lehnw'orter, 105, quotes Egyptian t-urik from Geiger's ' Ursprung 
der Sprache,' I. 465. 
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'be quick, hasten, run,' whence also Assyr. turaxu, 'steen- 
bock ' (Delitzsch, ' Assyrian Grammar '). "Opvl; = 6pvy-<; = 
6pv%-<i. Some grammarians have compared Sop/cas from 
rpexo), eBpaKov, while it is ^commonly derived from Sopic- 
in SeSopica (BepKOfiai), from its large bright eyes. G. Meyer 
(Lit. Centralbl. 1893, no. 2, col. 50) derives Copied? from the 
Celtic, but I would rather explain it as an Aeolic form. — I 
cannot endorse Keller's 24 derivation of irdpBot, pardus, 'pard, 
leopard,' from the Sem. TO (barod), ' sprinkled, grisled ' 
(Gen. xxxi. 10; Zech. vi. 3, 6), of which 'varia' 25 (Pliny, 8, 
17) is said to be the Latin translation. From this TrdpSos 
Keller derives TrdpSaXis (■7r6p8a\i<;), and by a popular ety- 
mology also Trdvdrjp, whence Latin 'panthera.' The com- 
monly accepted etymology from the Sanskrit was rejected by 
Keller ; he overlooked, however, the great difficulty that 
there is no Semitic language in which this animal is called 
bdrdd."® If the word be from the Semitic, I would rather 
derive it from V"H2, 'be fierce, impetuous,' which would 
also explain the initial ir. In his ' Volksetymologie,' 205-6, 
Keller appears to have again accepted the Skt. etymology 
of Trdvdrjp (see my ' Semitic Glosses to Kluge's Worterbuch,' 
52-4). 27 — Ilo/ots, 77-o/oTts, 'young heifer, calf,' is connected 
with Sem. IS, iTlB (par, parah), 'the same,' by Fiirst, 
' Lexikon,' and Paul Haupt in Beitrage zur Assyriologie, etc., 
1, 114, rem., 'because the Greek and German have no I.-E. 
etymon.' But they certainly have one; cf. Got. frasts, Arm. 
ordi (Ht.artn. 1745 f. ; Hiibschmann, 'Arm. Stud.' 46, 232), 
Skt. prthuka-s, 'young animal'; perhaps also Lat. pullus > 
por-lus, etc. 28 — Tavpo?, Lat. 'taurus,' %nxm. 648, says : "kann 

24 Tkiere des klassischen Alterthums, 387, 54. Long ago Fiirst proposed the 
same derivation in his Hebrew Lexicon. 

25 But this does not prove anything; varia (sc. avis) being used by the same 
writer (10, 29) to denote a species of mag-pie. 

26 The common Semitic name, found in all dialects, is 183; Assyrian nimru 
and namru, Hebr. nanier, Arab, namiru, etc., from the verb namaru, 'be 
savage, fierce,' the animal so-called because of its fierceness. 

27 From the Semitic TIB {pered), 'mule,' Stowasser, II. 26, derives Latin 
'veredus' and its vulgar by-form 'burdo,' through the Greek /S^poiSos, ptpr/Sos. 

28 Frohde in BB. 17, 304; O. Schrader 2 , 378; Curtius 6 , 282; Prellwitz, 260. 
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die im aramaischen erhaltene altere Form von *1W (Sor) = 
taur nicht abschiitteln." Pusey, Daniel, 516, has : ravpo<; is 
unquestionably ="|HP (in Phoenician Ocop). 29 This is one of 
the six nouns adduced by Hommel to prove the primitive 
neighborhood of the two great families. That the similarity 
of form in the Semitic and I.-E. names for the bull is only 
superficial, perhaps the result of gradual decay, has been 
amply shown by Joh. Schmidt, ' Urheimath der Indoger- 
manen,' p. 7, no. 1. See also BB. 11, 70 ; P. Kretschmer in 
KZ. 31, ,448; and Jubainville, p. 205, rem. 8. 



X. — BIRDS. 

'A/Saprat • irrrivai • Kinrpioi ; cf. Hebr. "IDS (ibe'r), Aramean 
K*128 (dbra), ' wing, pinion ' ; the t of -rat is from the 
Aramean Xfl- (td) of the stat. emphaticus ; "DS (abdr) means 
literally 'be strong,' in the Hi/Hi, 'rise up, fly.' — 'Ayop- 
aero? ' Kinrpioi — Hebr. '1133? ('dgur), 1 Bochart, H. i. 2 and 10 ; 
perhaps a bird of passage ; cf. Arab, 'djara — ''dkara (%.tib. 
59 f. ; Jag.p. 3, 31). Bochart, H. ii. 69, 68, derived from 
the same Semitic verb also yipavos and 'grus.' — Atero?, 
aeros, 'eagle' (Hesych. alfieTos;), from Hebr. ID 1 !? Qaitt), 'bird 
of prey.' Bochart, H. i. 920, 40; ii. 165, 3; Gesenius ; 
Pusey, Daniel, 516: 'The Greeks may have transferred the 
generic name, which they may have learnt in Cyprus, to the 
eagle.' The etymology from aa> is declared utterly unsatis- 
factory by Lewy, 182. Schrader 2 , 366; Fick 4 , I. 358, and 
others, consider the dialectic form at'/Sero?, i.e. ai'/rgTo'?, as 
a proof that the root is I.-E. af, and Benfey has alero? > 
a-/ri-7-€To? = Skt. vi, bird ; Greek olwvos. — 'AXeicTwp, the 
poetic form of aXe/crpvoov, is derived by Keller from al 
(Semitic article) + kiter ("1D3) = ici8api<;, iciTapis = ' the 

29 Bochart, H. i. 604, 1. 36; 277, 1. 65 ; Ewald, ' Hebr. Gram."* § 48, p. 123, 
rem. 1 ; F. Muller in Kuhn und Schleicher's Beitr'dge, 2, 491 ; Fleischer in Levy's 
' Neuhebraisches Worterbuch,' 4, 680. 

1 On Semitic C = Greek soft breathing compare 'OSoXKap = B^TJ?, the Adul- 
lamite, and others. 
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crowned bird.' Hehn, p. 241, says : ' In the religion of 
Zoroaster the dog and the cock were sacred animals.' We 
know that the bird was unknown to the early Egyptians ; 
that the domestic fowl is aboriginal in India, and that it 
first migrated to the west with the Medo-Persian invaders. 
The civilized Semitic races cannot have been acquainted 
with the fowl, for it is nowhere mentioned in the Old 
Testament. This and other reasons speak very much against 
Keller's derivation. 2 No satisfactory etymology has yet been 
offered. — Tpvifr, 7/31/71-0'?, 'griffin,' is from the Semitic 31"D 
{k?rub) ; ypvyjr stands for icpvfi-<;, ZDMG. 32, 748 ; Delitzsch, 
' Indo-germanisch-Semitische Wurzelverwandtschaft,' 106 ; 
Ed. Meyer, I. § 200; Ries, 41 ; Pietschmann, 176, rem. 4 3 
— KeV^o?, a light sea-bird of the petrel-kind = Sem. P]HW 
(idxaf), ' sea-bird ' ; Bochart, H. ii. 264 ; R. 207. Fick, 
however, in BB. 1, 339, also 12, 161, connects the Greek 
with tcofidXos, "Gimpel," and ice/j,<pd<; • e\a(po<; (Hesych.). 
Joh. Schmidt, ' Indogermanischer Vocalismus,' I. 115, says: 
ieeTr<f)o$ is a change of Salmasius and M. Schmidt for the 
MS. reading leefitpos (Hesych. s.v. aXdiroha). Ke/t</>o? stands 
for older «e/i7ro? ' Kov<po<;, i\acppb<; avdp(oiro<s. — Taw?, 'pea- 
cock,' is usually derived from the Tamil togai, Skt. qikhin, 
through the Hebr. Hikkiiiim (D^Sfl). The latter, however, 
according to T. K. Cheyne {Expositor, June, 1891, 469 f.), 
does not mean peacocks, but ' perfumes.' If so, one im- 
portant link in the loose chain has gone. Lagarde, ' Bak- 
trische Lexikographie,' 65, writes : ' Ta&>? is perhaps an 
old mistake for iraw?, pavo, and nothing else than the older 
form of the Armenian hail (U-tmrt. 1268), which means 6'pix?, 
bpvlQiov ■ aXe/crtop ' ; but see again, Hubschmann, ' Armen. 
Studien,' 38, 162; and Paul Horn, I.F. 2, 141. On Greek 
raws and Tataric tdaq see Mohl, M6m. 7, 420, rem. 4 4 — 

2 See also KZ. 29, 264. 

3 Such a metathesis of aspiration is not infrequent, e.g. Ttypi8(os) for AifcpiS, 
and this again for AikXit; Od^afcos for Taipeax, etc. (J.H.U.C. 81, pp. 75 ff.). 
Prellwitz, s.v. " so genannt nach dem krummen Schnabel oder den Krallen." 

4 Bochart, H. i. 66, 63; R. 207; Lenormant; Raumer, and others derive Lat. 
corvus, ' raven,' from Hebr. 3"ll> {\dreb), and turtur from in (tor), or 1TI (derbr) ; 
see, however, Weise, Lehnworter, 107; O. Schrader 2 , 365-6. T I/3«, Weise tells 
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Hiibschmann, ZDMG. 46, 248, no. 99, suggests the ety- 
mology of ty'iTTa/co? from X2BB (cf. Arab, babbaga). " 1st der 
Name mit dem Thier auf dem Seeweg iiber Babylonien nach 
Syrien, etc. gekommen?" Another derivation is given by 
O. Keller, 206. 



XI.— OTHER ANIMALS. 



BdTpa%o<;, fiopraxos, ' frog,' Hebr. STlBlt (c2farde>a), 
Ewald, 'Hebr. Gram.' 8 280; fag.p. 2, 356; /3dp-(06p-)Taxo<;, 
from the Aramean, which changes S to S or X, and.S to >\. 
Hiibschmann, 'Arm. Stud.' 25, j6, has: Armenian gort = 
Lith. varte" = Lett, varde (for varle f) = Greek /Sar/sa^o? = 
ftopTaxof, see, however, iLarm. 519. The forms occurring 
in Greek are discussed in ' Curt. Studien,' I. b. 203, no. 14 ; 
4, 191, where W. Roscher refers to Vfipa, ftap, 'to cry'; 
see also KZ. 8, 45; 'Curt. Studien,' 5, 216; BB. 6, 211; 
7, 82, and 326; G. Meyer 2 , 175; Fick* I. 410: ' fidrpaxos 
originally an onomatopoetic word.' Meister, ' Griech. 
Dialekte,' II. 232, Vfipvx, 'to roar,' Lat. rugire; ' rana 
rugiens = ' bullfrog.' F. de Saussure, Mem. 6, 78 : pdrpaxo<; is 
derived from j3(p)drpaxo<}. Some have connected the Greek 
with Latin vatrax, vatricosus. — Regarding /cpo/eoSeiXos, croco- 
dilus, |T.r. X. rem. 2, writes : Hebr. 13"D {karkod), Is. liv. 12 ; 
Ezek. xxvii. 16; Chald. WinsnD (kadkeduna) ; Syr. i013"ip 
(qarkedua) = Lat. chalcedonius ($.r. 53, 226), Greek /ca/j^So'i/to? 
(cf. ZDMG. 46, 240, no. 56), quum Lexicographi syriaci cornu 
bestiae cuiusdam esse dicant quo cultrorum copuli induci 
soleant, non dubito quin indicum khadgadhenu sit, i.e. cul- 
tellus, rhinoceros femina, persicum karkadan (kpokottw;, 
Photius, Bib/. CCL, p. 456, A ; Kaprd^wvov, Aelian, N.A. 
XVI. 20), graecum icopic68ei\.o<; vel Kpoic68ei\o<; ; solent enim 

us, is the Egyptian hib ; so also is veKeKiv, ireXewVos, a water-bird of the pelican 
kind {Lehnworter, 1 10) Egyptian, as the bird's home is Egypt ; but Wiedemann, 
in his list of Egyptian words in Greek, does not mention them. — Xivviov, ' a kind 
of quail, salted and eaten by the Egyptians' (Athen. IX. 393 c), is = chennu, 
'fowl.' — Late Latin sacer (falcon), from Arabic $aqr {Uag.HI. II. 252), against 
Helm, 486, whom Keller follows (p. 213); see also ZDMG. 46, 266, no. 64. 
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eadem vocabula alii aliis regionibus animalia designare ; 
also see Vanicek, 145 f. Saussure, KpoKoBeiXo<; = icpoico- 
Seipo? (?). The Egyptian name for the crocodile, mentioned 
by Hdt. 2, 69, xd/x.-<JraL, is the Egyptian mesxu (or emsax). 1 — 
Two centuries ago Bochart, H. i. 108 1, 40, derived ^ap,ai\ewv 
from the Semitic 7fiJ {gamal), ' camel,' the chameleon having 
a hump like as a camel. This etymology has been revived 
by Keller, p. 196. But there is no Semitic language in 
which this animal is called gamal. — ' Kpa-^vt) and Latin 
aranea are derived by Bochart, H. i. 70, 24, from the Hebrew 
JIX (drdg), 'spin, weave.' Ibid. 51, 62, he compares Ovvvos, 
a tunny fish (Hdt. I. 62), a large, long fish, with the Hebrew 
pfl {tannin), Arabic tinnin (from pD, 'to stretch, be ex- 
tended'). Wharton follows him 2 ('Etyma Graeca,' s.v.). 
The accepted etymology is from 0vvco, 6vw, because of its 
quick, darting motion. (See especially, P. Rhode : ' Thyn- 
norum captura quanti fuerit apud veteres momenti ' in 
Fleckeisen's Jahrbiicher, ' Supplement Band,' XVIII. pp. 
1-79). Against a Semitic etymology speaks Lagarde's 
law, that in early Greek Semitic fi = t. — 2/eo/>7rto?, says 
Bochart, H. ii. 634, is derived by some diro rov <tk<m<»? 
epireiv ; others from crKopiri^eiv rov lov ; he derives it from 
Semitic 2~\p$ Qaqrdb), with prothesis of sigma. So also 
Ewald, 'Hebr. Gram.' 8 280, who says : "Sip? hangt zusam- 
men nicht bios mit dem Griechischen o-K6pino<;, sondern auch 
mit dem deutschen Krabbe, Krebs, crab, Skt. carcada, Latin 
cancer." 3 — Tapt^o?, 'dried or smoked fish,' is from the 
Armenian tarek, %&. 48, 3 ; gt.arm. 2205. On the other 
hand, Sophus Bugge, BB. 3, 100, compares O.N. dregg, 
Icelandic draugr, N.H.G. 'trocken,' Engl, 'dry,' with Greek 

1 1. Rawlinson, 28, 29 a, mentions a nam-su-xu among the presents sent by 
the king of Egypt to the Assyrian king. J. Oppert compared it with Egyptian 
emsax (emsux). Hommel, ' Geschichte Babyloniens und Assyriens,' 533, rem. 6, 
reads tum-su-xa (= Egypt, emsax, Arabic timsax). See also Gutschmid, ' Kleine 
Schriften,' I. 72, and Wiedemann, ' Hdt's Zweites Buch,' 301. 

2 Wharton, ' Etyma Graeca,' believes that y\di>is, shad, and ydSos, hake, are 
from the Semitic, but see BB. 8, 108 ff. 

3 Some have identified with Semitic 'aqrab the Latin carabus, whence K&pa.f}os t 
Wolfflin's Archiv, 7, 287 (but see 'Curt. Studien,' 6, 296 and 341). 
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TajOt^o?. 4 — B6/xf3v^, ' silk worm,' from Ba.fi/3vicT}, city in Syria 
(Arabic Manbug = Mabug, Hitzig. ZDMG. 8, 21 1 ; Th. 
Noldeke, GG.Nachr. 1876, no. 1), Latin vestis bombycina. 
Also cf. fid/ifta!;, Turkish pambuk, 'cotton,' and U.arat. 343. 5 
— Ka\a/x(? ' K.epvvT)rai Be toii<; [itiepovs rimya? ica\afiiv$a<; 
KaXovai. Perhaps to be connected with Assyrian kalmatu, 
'vermin.' — %r)$ = 'moth ' = Hebr. DD (sas), Is. li. 8 ; Bochart, 
H. ii. 615, 51 ; G. 66; R. 207; it.arm. 2262 (o-eo? for creao*;-, 
(ttjtos is a later formation). A. Miiller, BB. 1. 297, takes ex- 
ception to this comparison, and Frohde, KZ. 22, 263, has o-jj? 
to 'tinea' (a form like ara-nea) = irapydvr) to rapyavrj. See 
also ZDMG. 46, 257, no. 117. — %rf^f, ' a poisonous serpent ' 
(Aristotle) = Hebr. 3¥ (cdb), Arabic dabb ; £.p. VIII., Latin 
seps, sepis. The nouns agree in form, but not in meaning, 
and I consider the comparison very precarious. An I.-E. 
etymology is offered by Vanicek, p. 991. — Of Egyptian 
words belonging to this chapter, I will mention affpafiis 
(Athen. VII. 312), 'a fish,' found in the sea and the Nile 
(cf. to dfSpa/iiSiov, Xenocr. 36), from Egyptian rem, 'fish' 
(Wiedemann). 6 



XII. — VEGETABLE KINGDOM, HERBS, ETC. 

"Aypaxrris, 'a grass that mules feed on' (Homer, Theocr.), 
from Sem. JHJ (garde) = o-^tfw, 3tag.p. 4, 373. 2 — Bapa/civr/ 

4 The islands Tapix«<" on the western coast of Carthage, known for the 
abundance offish (Strabo, 17, 3; Pomp. Mela, 2. 7), are perhaps connected with 
rapixos; cf. Brugsch, ' Aegyptologie,' 32-3. 

6 Prellwitz : /36p./3uf ad /3op./3<k> (but ?). 

6 "ApyoXai (Suidas) = ' aspides,' may be connected with Hebr. 73*111 (xargdl), 
' locust,' etc. On Armenian xaragul, see ZDMG. 46, 237, no. 39. 

1 On X = <rr, see d\<£|8a<rrpos, 6i<TT6s( ?), <!Tvpa%, Boorpa = Becura ; Me<rxpat^= 
WfS31 (Micraiitn). SraSia, an old name for 'P6Sos (Strabo) = K'lJt (desolata). 
Note also the Arabic transcription of Latin stratum by cratun, castrum by qacr. 
P. Kretschmer, KZ. 31, 377, considers Srd-yeipoj to be of foreign origin. If it 
was a Semitic settlement like many other towns in the neighborhood, I would 
suggest Zriyetpos = rrTBX [IT] (Jtr ceiiraA)= 'small-town' (3t = <tt; > = 7). 
The iypao-Tis is the ' triticum repens,' according to the interpreters ad Theophr. 
H.P. I. 6, 7. I should like here to call attention to Lagarde's note on aypi\ 
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(Hesych.) = aicavOa = Hebr. fp"D (barqan), ' a kind of thorn 
or nettle.' — Tdvo<; ' inro Be K-VTrpimv irapdBeicro'; 2 = Heb. JJ 
(gan), 'garden.' — On evrvfio?, from Latin intibus, intubus, 
and this from Arabic hindab, see my ' Semitic glosses to 
Kluge's Worterbuch,' 22-4. 3 — Zepacpofc (Byzant), 'seed of 
flax,' is the Syriac zara-piM (= J"HJ>S, flax). According to 
Dioscorides, 2, 125, it is ultimately an Egyptian word for 
Greek Xivov, linum, and Professor Erman, ZDMG. 46, p. m, 
compares Egyptian pi-t, 'the same.' — Two other nouns be- 
longing to a later period are &£dviov and glfrtpov. The 
former is a weed that grows in wheat (Nov. Test.), Lat. 
zizanium (= lolium). Pott 2 , II. 1, 810, compared it hesi- 
tatingly with Persian zetian. Fritzsche, 'Curt. Studien,' 6, 
319, rem. 14, considers the first syllable in both nouns as 
a reduplication ; &-fr(p-ov, ' arbor cuius fructus vocantur 
ju-jub-ae,' is referred to fixyoV = jugum (ibid. 325)*. Zi&viov, 
however, is the Syriac Jilt = zinzdn (Vjl, 'it became dry'), 
thus = ' something which dries out ' (" etwas austrocknendes "), 
Lag. 'Semitica,' I. 63; $.ub. 101, 15. Zt'£ur/>o? is from the 
Syriac zuzfa (Hoffmann, ZDMG. 32, 751). — Kao-uTa?, 5, 
'dodder,' a parasitic plant. So Hesychius for the incorrect 
KaSvras of Pliny and Theophrastus. The Greek is from the 
Semitic KlttD (kaSud), with article KTllttD (kaiugta). Lag. 

(Homer, Od. 12, 329-332); he explains it as d + ypdw — 'not fit to eat,' literally, 
' not to be grabbed at.' Compounds of this *ypa(o are Kpedypa, noddy pa, x^pdypa, 
and especially Jvypeiv ('Baktrische Lexikographie,' 23-4). 

2 The real etymology of 7rop<£J«<ro$ is given by Geo. Hoffmann, ZDMG. 32, 761, 
rem. I. Sonne, KZ. 14, 15, and Weise, BB. 5, 91, add nothing new. Lagarde's 
treatment is found in his ' Abhandlungen,' 76, 1; 210-11; 'Aus dem Gelehrten- 
leben,' 9; ' Armen. Studien,' 1878; ' Mittheil.' I, 237; $.r. 51,201; see also 
Frankel, 149. UapdSei.o-ot goes back to the Persian plur, faradis, whose singl. is 
firdaus. Journ. Royal Asiat. Soc. 'New Ser.' XVIII. 541, has nothing of 
importance. Russell Martineau (A.J.P. XIII. 325) does not seem to be aware 
of Hoffmann's article, referred to. 

3 The Greek word for cichorium intybus is atptx. From the Egyptian we have 
470V (Diosc. 2, 155)= Egypt, dku. 

4 See also Frohde, BB. 3, 25; Curt. 5 626. Fick 4 , I. 399, and Prellwitz refer 
Mdviov ad </gig, ' to live,' comparing German ' Quecke,' Lat. victus, ' living.' 

6 The reading KaSiras, no doubt, arose through a confusion with KdSvris (Hdt.) 
= Egypt, kazalu = Hebr. \Azzdk, '. the strong one, fortress ' = Gaza. Schroder, 
145, 2, takes KdSvris for icdSvo-Tis = nitnp (qediff) = ' sancta,' i.e. urbs. 
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' Agathangelus,' 142, rem.; %Ms. 97 and 148; |teg.||[. 2, 358. 
— Kdficov is a kind of bind- weed (poetic). The form <7Ka[ifMovia 
(Athen. I. 28, c) is the result of popular etymology, just as 
in the case of a-p.dpa<yho<; and crp,vpva. The Greek is derived 
by P. Kretschmer, KZ. 29, 440, from Hebr. J&3 (kammon), 
Aram, kamona (fcttltt5), Phoen. %a/un/ (= cummin). 'The 
usual combination of the Semitic word with kv/aivov is not 
permissible, owing to the difference in the vocalization ; while 
on the other hand, the difference in the meaning of cncap.mvia 
and Hebr. kammon is not strange in the case of plants, both 
being used as purgatives ' (Kretschmer). But see below 
s.v. icvfiivov. 6 — Ktyxpos, Latin cicer = 'millet' (Hesiod), is 
derived by Lenormant from Hebr. "D5 (kikkar), 'orbis, cir- 
culus,' but without foundation, except that Joseph. Antt. 
III. 6, 7, writes kijx^P f° r Hebr. "155. O. Schrader 2 , 424, 
confesses " Keyxpos ist mir dunkel"; see, however, KZ. 29, 
446, rem. — Ki\v<po$, 'a sheath, case, pod, shell.' The € 
renders connection with koXvittco doubtful, and therefore 
If.arm. 11 39, derives it from a Hebr. *."!Blbp (*q?lufak). On 
Armenian kelev see now ZDMG. 46, 241, no. 61. Lagarde, 
also, rejects Walter's combination of the Greek with Latin 
glubo (KZ. 12, 380; 'Curt. Stud.' 5, 138, 26). — Updaov, 
'leek' = Aram. -Hebr. WD. f.r. XXXVII. ; f-arnt. 2380; 
Fleischer in Levy's ' Chaldaisches Worterbuch,' I. 428, b. 
It was borrowed by the Ionians, brought to Athens, and 
there changed to Trpd<ro<;, as Korepos to TroTepos. P. Kretsch- 
mer, KZ. 31, 394, writes: 'The origin of the Greek word 
is thus far obscure ; the name of the mountain Hap- 
pdcriov is perhaps connected with it.' I do not quite be- 
lieve in the Semitic etymology of the Greek Trpdcrov and 
Latin porrum, which, as A. Miiller- correctly observes, must 
have been borrowed from a form *7rap<rov. Besides, there 
is the Old-Slavic prazu? The Greek irpdcriov was later bor- 

6 2avi\oi/i, mentioned by Diosc. 4. 168, as = Greek aKaiuovia. is the Egyptian 
lenalu. 

7 Fick, BB. 3. 162; G. Meyer 2 , 18; Saalfeld, 920; Schrader 2 , 428. Prellwitz, 
262, compares also English ' furze.' On the Armenian form, borrowed from the 
Arab.-Syr., see Hubschmann, in ZDMG. 46, 267, no. 75. — An Egyptian word for 
wp&iriov is iarepiwri mentioned by Diosc. 3, 109. 
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rowed by the Arabic as afrasiiiun (Lag. ' Semitica,' I. 54). 
— O. Weise, Rhein. Mus. 38, 544, suggested that criXfaov 
and Latin sirpe, 8 as well as laser, go back to Semitic words, 
and O. Keller, p. 353, believes that the true African (Punic) 
form is represented, by the Hebr. "I£")D {sirpad, Isa. lv. 13), 
' a prickly plant ' (urticd) ; Latin laserpitium for *laser-sirpe 
= laserpe. But we do not know the exact meaning of the 
Hebrew noun. There is an Egyptian srpd (or srptl), ap- 
parently a water-plant, compared with the Hebrew. The 
Egyptian, however, is found only in late texts (ZDMG. 46, 
1 19), and its meaning is not yet settled (see also KZ. 16, 360, 
rem.). — $S«o?, Lat. fucus, 1) 'sea-weed,' 2) 'paint, cosmetic' 
(Homer) = Hebr. TpB (piik), ' the same.' R. 205 ; Schroder, 
134; |Tag.p. 3, 281, compares Hebr. !TO (puudh, Gen. xlvi. 
13); note also Pusey, Daniel, 516, 4.® 



XIII. — FRUITS AND TREES. 



'AfivySaXij, ' almond ' ; a/Mvy&aXi), ' almond-tree ' (ekaiov 
afivyBaXivov, Xen. Anab. IV. 4, 13), Latin amygdala (Saalfeld, 
59) 1 = Vibyii DK (em gldolah), i.e. ' [the tree of] the great 
mother ' ; so Hehn, 294, 487-8. Movers, I. 578, 586, remarks : 
"'AfivyBdXt] is the Semitic name of the Phrygian Cybele, 
and means ' great mother ' ; in fact the wakeful tree (Heb. 
IpV?, Mqed), that is, the early blooming, the first to wake 
from the winter's sleep, sprang from the blood of the mother 
of the gods." 2 Against this etymology of Movers and others, 

8 For *sirpium {*<np<piov), after turpe, vihr, etc. 

9 Mv&aiov (Theophr. H.P. 4, 9), a plant growing on the Nile, is probably the 
fruit menl'a, mentioned in the Papyrus Ebers. 



1 Later amandola and amandula, as if from d + mandere, ' to munch ' (BB. 5, 
94) , or amandus (Keller, 59) ; also amiddola {Appendix Probi) occurs. 

2 On the etymology of Cybele, see Geo. Meyer in BB. io, 195, where the name 
is connected with Skt. cubh, fob/iate, 'to shine.' Bochart, H. i. 369, 23, derived 
Cybele from 03H (xibbit) = ' parere,' i.e. mater deum Phrygibus. Sonne, Philo- 
logus, 48, combines Semitic 725 {gebal) and KipeXa- Spr/ $pvylas (Hesychius), 
whence the name of the Phrygian goddess Kv{34\ii, whereof M^rr/p 'Opelri, short- 
ened to 'Peh;, is the translation. On 'Peia see, however, It.atm. 191 1 ; KZ. 30, 
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Baudissin, II. 298, rem. 2, raised grave objections, showing 
that according to Arnobius it ' was not from the blood of the 
great mother, but on the grave of Ja, that the tree had 
sprung up.' Baudissin produced no new etymology, which 
it was reserved for Lewy, 186, no. 14, to give : ' A-fxvy-SaX-t) 
is a v>X 'HJtt (magdt V/), i.e. 'a precious gift of God,' an 
etymology by far better than has yet been proposed. 3 — 
BaXava-Tiov, 1) 'flower of a wild pomegranate,' 2) 'unripe 
pomegranate' (Diosc.) = Syriac tbs, 'the same,' Loew, 364, 
and Hehn, 474, note 53. — Aa/tTuXos, 'date, date-palm ' = 
8dic\vTo<;, from the Phoenician diqlat, ' palm, palm-fruit ' 
(lag.p. 2, 356; KZ. 5, 188 ; 8,398).* Hesychius has the follow- 
ing gloss : Xov/cXai ' <f>oiviicoj3a\avoi ' 2,ovic\v/3aXavoi, to avro ' 
<l>oiWe? ; to which Movers, II. 3, 234-5, adds 'perhaps from 
dhoqe'l = soqel.' b A careful study of H. L. Fleischer's re- 
marks to Levy's ' Neuhebraisches Worterbuch,' I. 443, b, and 
above all of Noldeke's excellent review of Th. Fischer's 
essay 'Die Dattelpalme,' 6 in G.G.Anz. 1881, 1222-1231, has 
led me to adopt their view, rejecting a supposed Semitic 
etymology and considering the origin of the Greek as not 
quite certain. The specifically Arabic word for date-palm is 
naxl, an expression wanting in the other Semitic languages. 

405, 409, and 416. Also Punic abila is connected with "?33-Ki)|3e\o, 'namque 
Abilam vocant gens Punicorum mons quod altus barbaro (= Latino) est.' 
Avienus, 'Or. mar.'' 345. Omphale seems to have been another 'mater ingens' = 
i*DS OX, i.e. the ' magna mater,' which the Romans brought from Asia Minor, 
and whose son Sandan > Camdan (Vc-m-d, 182C, 'to serve') is also found as 
£imdan in the Himyarite inscriptions and in those of Arabia. 

3 This so-called prothetic d- is found in many words, especially in proper 
names, from the Semitic, e.g. 'XSpdareia, from Wfl (doreiet, ' one who seeks 
satisfaction, revenge,' in its early form *dorait), = Nemesis ; also 'one who takes 
care of another'; 'AirbWwv, 'A/tv/cXatos > 7312 (Enmann, 37, and Gruppe, 152); 
'Arapvpiov, the highest peak on the island of Rhodes, an ancient colony of the 
Phoenicians, from Tabor, i.e. 'height' (modern Atairo); "Atv/j.i>os and TUpvos, 
from Hebr. JBtS (*idmen, ground form tumn, 'concealment'). Agadir in the 
Temashirht language = a fortified place = TdSetpo, Phoenician Gader, Lat. Gades. 

4 Aram. Vbpl (diqld), Mishnic {deqel); fhpl (diqlah), as name of a district, 
occurs in Gen. x. 27, and I Chron. i. 22. 

5 Cf. KaovuXos for K&5p.t\os, etc. 

6 ' Ihre geographische Verbreitung und culturhistorische Bedeutung.' Ergan- 
zungsheft, no. 64, zu 'Petermann's Mittheilungen; Gotha, 1881, pp. 85. Q. 
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Pliny's statement, 13, 9, § 46, favors a connection between 
SdtcTvXos, 'date-palm,' or rather 'date,' and SciktvXos, 'finger,' 
because the oblong, finger-shaped dates were the first im- 
ported into Greece by Eastern merchants. On the Latin 
palma see my note in AJ.P. XIII. 228-229. 7 — -"E^evo?, 8 'ebony 
wood, ebony-tree ' (Hdt. 5, 95) = Hebr. D^DH {hobnim), Ezek. 
xxvii. 15; R. 205. The Latin hebenus still preserves the 
initial aspiration. The Hebrew hobnim itself was borrowed 
from the Egyptian, where we have hbni (heben). 9 — Kdvva, 
'reed' (Aristoph. ; icavcov, Homer), with its many derivatives, 
is from the Sem. !73j5 (Hebr. qdneti), R. 266. See Vanicek, 
' Fremdworter,' 21 f . ; also my 'Semitic Glosses to Kluge's 
Worterbuch,' pp. 36 and 41; Hehn, 229. — Kepdnov, the 
fruit of the /esparto,, from the Aram. NBTp = Arab, qaratun, 
'shell of the Acacia.' Frankel, 20x3-201, remarks : "Dass die 
allgemeine Bedeutung Schote speciell die der Johannisbrot- 
frucht bezeichnet, ist nicht sehr auffallend, vergleiche Hebr. 
qdnek = Rohr, speciell Kanel." But this is not so. Kepdnov 
is originally the diminutive of «epa?, ' horn ' ; the fruit of the 
carob or locust tree (Arab, xarrub, ■xappovfSa, %-tia. m) was 
so called from its horn-like shape {Zeitschrift f. Vblker- 
psychologie, 13, 240). The name of the fruit, first known 
to the Greeks, was then transferred to the tree itself. From 
the Greek the name passed to the Aram. -Arab., and thence 
to other nations (Hehn, 340). 10 — Korravov, 'a small fig' 

7 A late name for palm-branch is pats, patov (John xii. 13), from the Egyptian 
ba, Coptic §rji. Hesych. has pats • pdftSos • $olmcot, /col Patov. 

8 Later also tf3c\os (Suidas). For other changes of v to X see s.v. vlrpov, 
c. XXI. 

9 Zeitschrift f. agypt. Sprache, 1886, 13 ; ZDMG. 46, 114. Brugsch, ' Aegypto- 
logie,' 395 ("aus Aethiopien bezogen"). Lieblein, 'Handel und SchirTahrt auf 
dem rothen Meere in alten Zeiten' (Kristiania, 1886), 69. — Ezek. xxvii. 15 shows 
that ebony is not a product of Phoenicia or Palestine. 

10 K6kkos (Lat. coccum), 1) grain, seed, e.g. of pomegranates (Horn. Hymn. 
Cer. 373), and 2) the keremesberry, used to die scarlet, was imported into Greece 
from East-Africa, the land of Punt (espec. Zanzibar), Schumann, p. 6; %.t. 48, 
no. 175. Its etymology must be sought in the East-African languages. — Fiirst, 
' Lexicon,' 1 260, col. a, and others, have even gone so far as to combine nipas with 
Hebr. \Tp (qeren), ' horn.' (See also Uppenkamp, p. 10.) Sayce, on the other 
hand, observes that : ' Words like Jfp, compared with tcipas, are borrowed ' 
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= Syr. ptOp (qatino), also Kohmvea, KvBcovea (Athen. 9, 385, a, 
elSos (tvk&v fincp&v), Latin cottana (also coctana, cotona, 
and cottona) ; xoScovea • crvica "xetfiepwa ical tcapvwv elSos ■ 
nepo-t/cw. 11 — Ku7r/309, ' cypr us-tree,' 'Cyprus flower,' used 
to paint the nails, the henna of the Arabians (Diosc.) = Hebr. 
"1B3 (kofer), R. 205; %xtb. 231; Fleischer in Levy's ' Neu- 
hebraisches Worterbuch,' II. 207. Assyrian kupru shows 
that the u is older than the o. The flower yielded the 
eXaiov Kv-rrpivov. 3^S-W- 2 > 357» 8, writes : " Redet Theophrast 
(Estienne, 4, 2135) von Kinrpos, so hat er von "|B3 noch 
die Urgestalt kupr gekannt." The existence of Assyrian 
knprit militates against R. Martineau's derivation of the 
Semitic from the Greek, 'called from Cyprus, where the 
flower grows' (A.J.P. XIII. 325), unless we admit that 
Assyrian kupru is also borrowed from the same Greek word. 
— Kvweipov, ' sweet-smelling marsh plant ' (Homer), also 
Kinreipos, Kinrepoi (Ries, 29) go back to the same Hebr. 
"123. — Kvirdpicraos, Latin cupressus, 'cypress' (Horn.), has 
been a source of great discomfiture to etymologists. Renan, 
206, compared it with Hebr. "|SJ (gofer), ' a fir-tree ' (?) ; 
B. II. 148, with Hebr. -|S3 (kofer), 'pitch.' A. Miiller, BB. 
1, 290, preferred to connect it with ISJ, but is extremely 
puzzled over the termination -to-tros, " pflegt doch ein solches 
nie in dieser Weise an ein semitisches Wort gehangt zu 
werden." Ries, p. 30, is very unsatisfactory. Lag. 'Baktrische 
Lexikographie,' 74; 'Semitica,' I. 64; 'Symmicta,' II. 92-4, 
has shown that *1SJ in Gen. vi. 14, is shortened from rP")S3 
(Gen. xix. 24 ; Isa. xxx. 33 ; xxxiv. 9) 12 at a time when the 
latter was considered by the Semites as a feminine adjective, 
which, however, it is not. JV")B] is the same as the Bactrian 
vohukereti (Vendidad) = 'pine wood,' and later = 'sulphur.' 
The wood was very light, and therefore used for the building 

(Assyrian Grammar for comparative purposes, 14). See, however, G. Meyer 2 , 
158; Joh. Schmidt, 'Urheimath,' 7, no. 2. One might, just as soon, follow 
Raumer, and identify (te^oXij and Sem. b'Zi ; or iTTBJt (feflrak), Ezek. vii. 7, 
'globe,' with <rweipa or vQaipa (Delitzsch, ad Isa. xxviii. 5). 

11 Botticher, 'Arica'; Vanicek, ' Fremdworter,' 28 ; KZ. 18, 5 ; Weise, Lehn- 
w'orter, 25 and 139; Saalfeld, 350; Semitic Glosses to Kluge's Worterbuch, 57. 

12 Gen. vi. 14 should read D^p JTIBJ ; see also Baudissin, II. 198, rem. 7. 
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of the ark. 13 From this 1THB3 (gofrit) is derived the Greek 
KW7rdpicrao<; (originally *Kvirpicrao<;, whence Latin cupressus). 14 
The word wandered from the Semitic countries into Greece. 
Crete may have served as the intermediate station ; at least, 
the legend of the transformation of Cyparissos into a cypress- 
tree points to it. — The fidparov of Diodor. 2, 49, ' a species 
of juniper,' is the Hebr. WIT3, Aram. nfO (berot = Kwrrd- 
piaaos;). — MvpTos, ' myrtle,' is from the Semitic according to 
Hehn, 473 ; but see Fick, BB. 5, 168. An Armenian moiirt is 
mentioned by ^Curm. 1531. — TIXaTavos, rj, Lat. platanus, the 
' Oriental plane-tree,' from the Semitic 37T (""pi), Arabic 
dulb, late Persian dulb, dulbar, §S.r. 37, no. 66 ; Lag. 'Semitica,' 
I. 60. Pliny states that the tree was from the Orient. 
Hehn, 220, says : 'It is from a Phrygian, Lycian, or some 
other Iranian source, and not from the Semitic' Pott 2 , IV. 
267; BB. 18, 40, and others connect it with 7r\aTu<?, 'broad, 
giving shade,' which seems to me the most acceptable view. 
— 'Poid (poa), 'pomegranate' (Hdt. Aristoph.), Lat. rhoeas, 
-adis, and rhoea, ae (Saalfeld, 974) = Hebr. |S3*I (rimmon), ' the 
same'; B. II. 372, after Bochart, Hierozoicon. Hehn, 180, 
and note 53 (p. 474), writes: ''Void is from the Semitic 
sphere of language and cultivation. The tree held so promi- 
nent a place in Syro-Phoenician worship, that the name of 
its fruit is the same as that of the sun-god : Hadad-Rimmon. 15 
Cf. Hesych. pifxfiai, large pomegranates.' With this view 
agree Baudissin, II. 208 ; Keller, 192 ; Ries, 28-9. And yet 
poid is not Semitic. The Cyprian form pvBia, KZ. 9, 364, 

13 For the same reason Alexander the Great used cypress-wood for ship- 
building (Arrian. VII. 19). 

14 See Weise, Lehnworter, 134; Hehn, 212; BB. 1, 277; Schrader' 2 , 288; 
Keller, 59. 

15 But Rimmon is not the sun-god, but the storm-god, his name meaning 
' thunderer ' = Assyrian Ramanu (for ramimanu, from ramamu, ' howl, thun- 
der'). He is the Addti or Daddu : Hadad of the Syrians. The Old Testament 
Rimmon (2 Kings v. 18) is a wrong Massoretic vocalization after the analogy of 
rimmon, ' pomegranate.' The LXX. 'Pep/iAv shows still the Old Hebrew pronun- 
ciation of Ramman ; also compare Hesych. 'Pa/itds ■ 6 w/wros 0e6s, and Steph. 
Byz. 'Pa/iAv. Pott (Techmer's Zeitschrift, 3, 250) says : " poid schliesst sich doch 
gleichfalls wohl irgendwie als rubea, robea den Wortern fur 'rot' mit Einbusse 
des letzten Konsoninten an." 
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forbids all connection with the Hebrew (^.arm. p. 190, ad 1655 ; 
BB. 1, 296; G. Meyer 2 , 163). A good I.-E. etymology is 
found in Pott 2 , II. 1, 964; III. 1022 ; Fick 3 , I. 225. — Accord- 
ing to Bochart, the poid was called in Boeotia aiBa ; this he 
derives from the Arabic sidra, 'pomegranate,' and connects 
with it also the name of the town XlBr). — Stfcra/Mov, fruit of 
the ' sesame-tree ' (plural in Arist. Vespae) = Arab, sdsim or 
simsim, plur. simdsim ; Aram. SumSemd, susmd, %.vavx. 171 3. 
Fleischer in Levy's ' Chald. Worterbuch,' 578, col. a. — "Ziicv 9, 
acKvrj, ' cucumber ' = Hebr. ?TKWj3 (qiSudh), Jt.arnt. 1975; 
Jfag.fll. 1, 234; 2, 356 = "Die Umstellung des /ciavrj in aiKvr) 
wird zu der Zeit erfolgt sein als -<r- zwischen zwei Vocalen im 
Griechischen zu schwinden begann ; kivr) ware zu abscheulich' 
gewesen. Da -aa- nicht hatte zu schwinden brauchen, beweist 
aiicvr) dass D'WtPp nur masorethische Doppelung des V .hat ; 
qisulm passte nicht in das System von Tiberias." 16 Lenor- 
mant and Hitzig derived the Greek from SIpB (paqqwa), ' the 
same.' Also see Hehn, p. 236. Joh. Schmidt, KZ. 25, 48; 
Johansson, I.F. 2, 14 (cf. ibid. 149, rem.) ; and Fick*, I. 22 and 
449, combine the Greek with the Old-Bulgarian tyky, which 
P. Kretschmer, KZ. 31, 335, declared impossible, favoring at 
the same time a Semitic etymology. — tv/cdfuvos, ' ficus 
sycomorus,' the Egyptian mulberry-tree = Hebr. HSSpC 
(iiqmdh), R. 206. The Greek is a hybrid of Hebr. siqmdh 
and Greek <7u«o?, and denotes originally the Arabic gum- 
meiza, sycomorus, ficus aegyptiaca. 17 When people began 
to apply this name also to the mulberry-tree, a distinction 
became necessary. A new word, <rv/c6fiopo<;, was coined for 
gummeiza, and o-v/cdfiivos was reserved for the mulberry-tree 
(Koch, ' Baume und Straucher ' 2 , 74-6). Hehn's suggestion 

16 See also ZDMG. 11, 522; H. L. Fleischer in Levy's ' Chald. Worterbuch,' 
II. 569. On avKov compare H. Graf zu Solms-Laubach, ' Die Herkunft, Domestica- 
tion und Verbreitung des gewohnlichen Feigenbaumes ' (G.G.Abh. Vol. XXVIII., 
1881), and ^ag.gt. I, 586°. Against uvkov = ficus see Weise, Leknworter, 128, 
rem. 1. 

17 This ought to have been taken into consideration by Ries, 28, below. B., 
I. 442, suggested that avKor was borrowed from the East, arid appealed in proof 
to crvKti/Mvos. Hehn, 85, says : ' Its home is the Semitic Western Asia, Syria, and 
Palestine. In the Odyssey it occurs only in late interpolated passages.' 
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(p. 291) that ' /xopov originated from o-v/cofiopo*; ' is rejected by 
Weise, ' Lehnworter? 137, rem. 3, for the reason that p,opov = 
fi&pov occurs as early as Aesch. frg. 107, 224. 18 Hehn also 
believes that both <7vicdp,ivo<; and crv>c6/j,opo<; were borrowed 
from Hebr. Hqmim or Hqmot (plurals to Siqtndh), or rather 
from the corresponding forms used in Syria and Lower Egypt. 
The word avKafiivo^, though not found in early Greek, must 
have been, at Aristotle's time, sufficiently known in Greece, 
to furnish the proverb of RJiet. III. 11, 15. — NapSo?, Lat. 
nardus, ' the nard ' = Hebr. "HJ {nerd), and this from Skt. 
nalada ; Lassen (against Movers, II. 3, 102); Orient und 
Occident, HI. 364; R. 209; BB. 1, 281 : Low, § 316; fag.p. 
2, 25 ff. ; Pusey, Daniel, 514. — Kirpiov, Ktrpia, 'the citron 
tree, citron,' and icirpov, the fruit of the Kirpea, called also 
firjXov MrjBiKov, is derived from the Latin citrium, and this is 
a derivative of citrus, cidrus. Cidrus is the Coptic Ketri 
or Ghitre, and the latter was borrowed from the Egyptian 
Dhar-it, the name of an acid fruit (Loret, ' Le cedratier dans 
l'antiquite,' Paris, 52 pp.). 19 



XIV.— FLOWERS. 



' AvefMcovt), 1 a plant, flower (Theophr.) = Hebr. JttSJ (na'<mdn), 
literally 'pleasantness,' used of plants in Isa. xvii. 10, from 
a verb D3J3 (nd<em), 'be pleasant, sweet.' Liddell and Scott 
translate ave/j.a>vt) by ' the wind flower,' evidently connecting 
it with avep,o<; ; so also Prellwitz, s.v. — 'Apye/Movrj, 'agri- 

18 On pipov, p.S>pov = morum, see Fick, BB. 5, 168. SiMtA/topos seems to be a 
hybrid formation from Hebr. iiqmot and */tipos. 

19 Lat. duracinus (Greek Sopi.Ki.mv) and uva duracina are from the Semitic 
duraqina, collective duraqin, a name given in Damascus to the best kind of 
peaches. (Koch, 'Baume und Straucher,' XVII. ; Keller, 232 ff.) — Lenormant 
and Renan also derived Latin taxus, taxo, from ETtn (tdxai, ' low, below ') ; but 
compare Slav, tiiu, 'yew-tree,' and rAJoy, 'bow.' — K(«, kIkivov = Hebr. PPP 
(qiqaidn), 'castor-berry,' is of Egyptian origin (Brugsch, ' Aegyptologie,' 393). 



1 Prefix o- we find also in i/ua/ioy, AypaffTis, and see above (p. 106) ad 
A)wy8&\7). LXX. dfiarrapl = PHB& = <rKt>ir6s, ' mark, object,' Regn. I. 20, 20. 
Against Lagarde, see Low, 151, rem. 1. 
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mony ' = Hebr. f01*"lK (argdman), ' purple-colored ' (Lag. 
' Semitica,' I. 32; ID.nb. 205, rem. i). 2 — Maha^i), /toXo^i?, 
' mallow,' Latin malva = Hebr. ffivIO {malluax), a salt-plant, 
perhaps sea-purslain = Greek aXtfiot ; Benfey, O. Schrader 
and others. But see H. L. Fleischer's remarks in Levy's 
' Worterbuch,' II. 568, a, and Low, §§ 190 and 308. Bochart, 
H. i. 870, 18, derives it from fiaXaa-a-etv. Mo\o«a? is a 
Corcyrean form (BB. 12, 3; KZ. 29, 410), which may per- 
haps explain poXo^ (G Meyer 2 55). On Latin malva see 
KZ. 7, 164, 28, 164; Wolfflin's Archiv, 1, 591; O. Weise, 
Lehnworter, 127, rem. 2, and Zeitschrift fiir Vblkerpsychologie, 
17, 224. According to Koch, 'Baume und Straucher' 2 , 250, 
fiaXdxV' malva, is connected with /j,aXaKo<;, ' soft, tender ' ; 
also see Fick 4 , 1. 109. 3 — 'VoSov, rosa, 'rose,' from Old-Persian 
varda, Armenian vard* (KZ. 10, 410; 23, 35). Hehn, 189, 
says : ' Greek poSov (older fipoSov) is originally an Iranic 
word ; both name and plant came to Greece from Media by 
way of Armenia and Phrygia. If poBov were not a loan-word, 
its corresponding Armenian form should have a t.' Fick 4 , 
I- 555—6, refers the Greek to the I.-E. root vradiq, 'stem, 
root ' ; cf. radix. Concerning Latin rosa Pott, KZ. 26, 140, 
writes : " Rosa ist den Griechen abgeborgtes poBea mit 
Assibilierung, wie Clausus statt Claudius, Italian orzo = orge 
(hordeum)"; also see Keller, 311-12, and Wharton, 'Latin 
Loan-words,' 181, where the latter remarks that: 'The rose- 
growing district of Paestum was in Lucania, whose inhabitants, 
the Samnites, were an off -shoot of the Sabines, who assibilated 
81 into 9.' In accordance with this Schrader's statements 
(p. 205) would have to be changed. Fick 4 , I. 556, derives 

2 "Das w in ivepuivrj entspricht der Voraussetzung, da'Afwros (Symmicta, I. 
121 = AtrdwSos = TTOX), 'AiricoXiij', XtSiov, appaftdv, Kivvi/jua/jLOv, x'Tiii" fiir alt- 
semitisches und arabisches a allesammt die palastinensische Trubung o zeigen, 
und mindestens ap'paflwv, XtSiliv sehr alt sind, letzteres weil es sich bei Homer 
findet, ersteres weil es noch pj> und in der ersten Silbe ein a zeigt." 

3 Brugsch-Pasha compared Hebr. ITDtt with Egyptian mnh, a plant, mentioned 
together with papyrus and lotus (ZDMG. 46, III). 

* From the Armenian we have Modern Persian gul, Aramean uarda (Talmud 
111, ZDMG. 43, 11), Coptic vert, ourt (Abel, ' Koptische Untersuchungen, I, 
208). Fleischer in Levy's ' Neuhebraisches Worterbuch,' II. 446, col. b. 
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rosa from po%a, a dialectic form of fpoSia, poSrj, while Weise, 
Lehnworter, 21, does not believe in a connection between 
the Latin and Greek, referring the former to an I.-E. root 
(= vrodsa), and considering the latter as borrowed. 6 — Xovaov, 
' lily ' (Diosc. apud Athen.) = Hebr. JEW (SuSdn or rather 
man), Bochart, H. i. 365, 25 ; R. 206 ; §.x. 54, 238 ; $ .arm. 
1712; %u. 227, 11; m.$J. 2, 15-17. The word originally 
meant ' lotus,' and is borrowed ultimately from the Egyptian 
sSSn, at a time when this was pronounced in Coptic ioSen 
(ZDMG. 46, 117). Also compare Fick in Kuhn und Schlei- 
cher's Beitrage, 7, 374-5. In Latin we have susinus (from 
aovoivoi), Pliny, 13, II. 6 



XV. — SPICES. 



'AXotj (Plutarch ; Diosc. 3, 25), Lat. aloe, is the softening 
of the Hebr. D^HK (dkallm). 1 The Greeks may have learned 
the name on the spot. The Hebrew itself is adopted from 
the Skt. agaru, aguru, which, imported directly to Greece, 
gave rise to the doublet aydWoxov (Diosc. 1, 21), Lat. 
agallochum. — "A/u0a, ' a spice ' (Bergk, ' Anacreon,' p. 249), 
is perhaps = Syriac p!!2K, Arm. "amic (f.s. 12, 33 ; |T.arm. 82), 
from Middle- Persian *amfc (ZDMG. 46, 233, 5). According 
to Liddell and Scott it is the same as ap.r,<s, -771-0?, 'a kind 
of milk-cake' (Ar. Plut. 499). — "Ap,cop,ov (Ar. frg. 105), 'a 
spice plant,' Lat. amomum, a species of Xt/Sawo?, from the 
Aram. DfiPl (hamdm) ; also ap,a>/j,fc, -t'So?, 97 (Diosc). The 
Greek form arose perhaps after the analogy of a-/Mop,o<>, 
'without blame, blameless.' 2 — Bd\aafiov, Lat. balsamum, 

* See also ZDMG. 7, 118, and 13, 390; f.B. 75, 6; $ .arm. 2106; fag.p. 2. 
23. Spiegel in* Kuhn und Schleicher's Beitrage^ I, 317, derives all from Skt. 
root vridh, ' to grow ' ; Low, § 88 ; Koch, ' Baume und Straucher ' 2 , 157 ; Baudis- 
sin, II. 220. 6 Hubschmann, ZDMG. 46, 247, no. 91. 



1 The £• passing into A; and the r into /. If.a. 11, no. 13; R. 209; Low, 295; 
Keller, 192. The LXX. has also dAiitf = nib.lK ('ahalot, Ps. xlv. 9; Cant. iv. 14). 
On the often-mentioned Skt. aghil, see F. Max Muller's note in Pusey, Daniel, 515. 

2 Lagarde, 'Semitica,' I. 32; ' Agathangelus,' 154; %.i.\i. 205, rem. 1. 
Theophr. H. P. IX. 7, 2 : t& KapSifu»fM>v /coJ Hixu/xov 0! nir in Mr/Slas, ol Si i£ 
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1) 'balsam tree' (= ftuka-afios), and 2) the 'fragrant resin' 
of the tree, from Hebr. Dt£D (b/sem), 'the same'; 3 Movers, 
II. 3, 226; R. 205 ; $.8. 17, 8. The Greek returned later to 
the Semitic ; cf. Arab, balsdn and balasan ($.arm. 330). — 
BBeXXa (Hesych.), fi&iWiov (Galen, Diosc), a plant and a 
fragrant gum which exudes from it = Hebr. rTTD (beddlax) ;* 
$hoKyov, and this from the Skt. madalaka (jidSeXicov) or 
udukhala (vel ulukhald)? The form /38eWa is, of course, 
based on the analogy of 08e\\a, 'leech.' 7 On Latin bedella 
see Weise, Lehnworter, 40, and on bidellium Keller, 63. — 
T01&, yiS = Hebr. *12 (gdd) = Kopiov, Kopiavvov, 'coriander' 
(Lat. coriandrum, from a lost *Kopiav8pov), Diosc. 3, 64.8 In 
Latin we have git, gith, and gicti. — The Latin cera is 
derived by Weise from Greek tempos (Doric /capos), which 
Brandt {Nene Jahrbucher fur Philologie, 1878, p. 387) con- 
nects with Sem. "Yin (hditdr), 'be white.' 9 — Kao-(a)ia, Lat. 
casia, 'a spice of the nature of cinnamon,' but of inferior 
quality, brought from Arabia (Hdt. 2, 86 ; 3, 1 10) = Hebr. 
TTTiSp (q2gl'<ak), R. 207. This spice was imported by Phoeni- 
cian merchants from Egypt, where it is called khisi-t. The 
Egyptians, again, brought it from the land of Punt, 10 to which 
it was imported from Japan, where we have it under the 
form ke'i-chi (= 'branch of the cinnamon-tree'), or better 

'IvSwv; Diosc. I, 14, Apa/nov ip/ihiov, fiijdiKbv, toptik6h. Greek w for Semitic a 
is quite frequent; see e.g. p. 113, note 2. 

3 From basdm, ' be fragrant ' (cf. Bisam)= Assyrian baUmu. See also ZDMG. 
46, 258, no. 7. 

4 f .t. X. rem. 2; % .a. 20, 2. 
6 R. 209, after Lassen. 

6 Roth-Boethlingk, I. 921. 

7 Cf. /SSdXXa. Uppenkamp, 29, derives all from the same root. 

8 S-a. 57, 10; f.arm. 485; Schroder, 128, rem. 7; Hehn, 163; Weise, Rhein. 
Museum, 38, 543. 

9 But this is very improbable. Compare Lith. korys (m), honey-comb, and 
see f.arm. 1145; Weise, Lehnworter, 180, rem. 4; Schrader 2 , 464. According 
to Wharton, 'Loan-words,' 173-4, 'Latin cera is cognate with, but not borrowed 
from, the Greek xrip6s. The Doric Kdp6s seems a figment.' 

10 Called ' the cinnamon country.' The Hebr. occurs only in Ps. xlv. 9, and 
Job xlii. 14 (as a proper name). The Egyptian is transcribed by Diosc. as ylfo ; 
■While Galen and Periplous (about 77 A.D.) mention y<f( and yl{t, gizi. Schu- 
mann, p. 6 ff. 
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kel-shin ('heart of the cinnamon'). The Japanese itself is 
again borrowed from the Chinese kei-si. The -t in the 
Egyptian represents the feminine suffix. A synonym of 
qervah is the genuine Sem. !"ffp (qiddah), Exod. xxx. 24 ; 
Ez. xxvii. 19 ; Phoen. iOp (qiddo), whence Greek kittJ) 
(Diosc. I. 12). 11 — Hdt. 3, in, speaking of the cinnamon 
(icivvdfiwiiov, cinnamomum), says that both the article and 
its name were imported into Greece from Phoenicia. The 
Phoenician was probably identical with the Hebrew, which 
is pfiip (qinnamon), Bochart, Ph. ; G. 66 ; R. 206. Nicander 
has the form KLvvafiov and Pliny /civa/xov = Latin cinnamun. 
Gesenius derives the Hebrew from a verb Ulp = !"Up. Schu- 
mann, too, considers it a good Semitic word, connecting it 
with !"Dp + suffix -mon. 12 ^.itb. 199, however, suggests that 
the Hebrew name was imported from Greece to Palestine, and 
that the word is probably of I.-E. origin (cf. also the Malayan 
kajii mams). 13 — Kpo/co? and icpoieov, the 'crocus, saffron, 
safran,' is borrowed from Hebr. D3"D (karkom, Cant. iv. 
14), 14 and this perhaps from the Skt. kunkuma ($.1. 45, 144; 
Jf.a. 58, 10; IT.arjn. 2389; B. II. 177). The word passed from 
the Semitic to the Greeks during or even before the Epic 
period. 15 A more original form than /cpoiccoTos is */copKCOTo i i, 
whence Latin corc5ta (Wharton, 189). According to Brug- 

11 A species or variety of the icao-la is the l%v = 1HR (_axu), Gen. xli. 2, 18; 
LXX. and Jesus Sirach, &x ei > *X'- According to Jerome ad Isa. xix. 17, it is an 
Egyptian word, meaning ' omne quod in palude vireno nascitur ' ; cf Egyptian 
&X a X> ' sprout, flourish,' whence Demotic ache, ' calamus.' Bochart, H. i. 403. 
The Hebr. !Tlp is derived from the verb lip (qaddd), 'peel off, split off,' hence 
the ' rind ' of a fragrant tree (Ex. xxx. 24) . 

12 Found in the name of other products, imported from Southern Arabia, e.g. 
&<t>i(reiwv (a variety of the cinnamon); cassamon (= casia), cardamon, etc. 

13 ~K.biJ.iu (Hdt. 2, 86, 96), Lat. cummis, 'mucilage' {gummi arabicuni), is 
from the Egyptian kemai (Wiedemann, 26 ; Lieblein, 48, rem. 4) . 

14 Arm. xfX°" m •' Pers. karkam ; in Assyrian, karkuma (J.Oppert, cf. below, 
c. XXI. s.v. rjXeKTpop). See also ZDMG. 46, 254, no. 135. 

15 Hehn; Helbig, 149; Low, 215-220; Ries, 29; Pusey, Daniel, 515, says: 
Kpbuos is not from the Hebr. karkom, which itself has no Semitic etymology. If 
the Greek came from the Skt. kunkuma, it must have come through another than 
Semitic channel. The Sanskrit word has no etymology either (F. Max Milller). 
The Sanskrit passed into Arabic as kamkam, whence Lat. cancamum (Plin. 12,98),' 
and Late-Greek KAfKa/wi/. 
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mann, ' Curtius Studien,' 7, p. 292, no. io, it is an I.-E. 
word. — Kv/juvov, ' cummin ' = Hebr. |1S23 (kammoti), R. 205 ; 
Schrader 2 , 431. In Assyrian we have kamanu. 16 — AtfSavov 
(Doric XdSavov), Hdt. 3, 107 ; Strabo, 16, 4, gum of the shrub 
XP/Sov, ' gum-mastich,' from Hebr. ID? (lot, older *ldt), R. 206 ; 
KZ. 31, 286. The form Xtf&avov was probably borrowed from 
Arabic ladan or ptO (ladan) (Hdt. 3, 112), Assyrian ladunu. 
The word may have belonged originally to the dialect of the 
Moabites and Ammonites, in whose regions the shrub is 
found in great abundance. 17 — Another gum, of like qualities, 
was the o-rvpai;, 'the Syrian resin storax,' Lat. storax, from 
the Sem. , "ll£ (cert = ctiri or guru). 16 The Greeks assimilated 
the Semitic loan-word to cnvpa%, ' spike ' ; the Latinized 
' storax proves that this favorite incense for sacrifices came 
early to Italy. — 'Vijtlvi), 'gum, flowing gum,' Lat. reslna, is 
usually derived from the I.-E. Vsre, 'flow' (pea, paivco), Saal- 
feld, Prellwitz, 19 while others combine it with the Syriac JtO"! 
(retin), a synonym of l, "ll£ = flowing gum, from a verb tDITI 
(relief), 'flow.' Wharton (p. 189) derives Lat. reslna from an 
Ionic *pT)Tivr). Weise explains the s in the Latin noun as 
an analogical formation after 'residere.' 20 'PrjTivrj passed 
into Arabic as rdtinun, and then returned again to Greek 
as pahivaKt] (Frankel, 41, against JT.a. 225, 26). — Aifiavo? 
is the name of the tree from which the XiftavcoTos, ' the frank- 
incense,' is won. Aifiavo? is from the Semitic *liban (p7, 

16 Lat. cuminum, cyminum, and ciminum ; O.H.G. chumin ; Old Russian, 
kjuminu; |f.arm. 1780; ^f.nt. 89; Low, p. 206; M. Derenbourg (Melanges 
Graux, 242, rem. 1) writes: 'Bien entendu [103 et kv/uvov ne presente qu'une 
ressemblance accidentale ' ; see also above, c. XII. p. 105, s.v. k&huv. On Arme- 
nian caman compare Hubschmann (ZDMG. 46, 248, no. 97). 

17 Cf. the proper name Lot, ancestor of the Ammonites and Moabites. On the 
Latin forms see Keller, 63. 

18 fag.if. 1, 234, 384; 4, 373; Hehn, 318 f.; Koch, 'Baume und Straucher'V 
79 ff.; Hdt. 3, 107, says: arvpaica, riiv 4s "EWijvas $>olvttics e£dyov<rt. J. Ols- 
hausen {Hermes, 14, 145-8) derived <rrvpa^ from i<rrvpa( ="A<rrvpa = mrHTD 
(Astarte), but the form "Acrvpa does not occur. On 3C = or compare e.g. <5iVrr6s 
(but ?), iypoxms, dX<£j3a(TTpos, etc. (p. 49 f., 103, note 1). 

19 Saalfeld, 969. On the Armenian form see ZDMG. 46, 265, no. 59. 

20 BB. 5, 89; Lehnwdrter, 29, 173-4; see also Pott, in BB. 8, 49: "s fur t 
wegen eines nachmals unterdrtickten i." — KZ. 30, 567. 
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*lebdn), ' white,' plur. ffl33? (llbanot) = Xt/9ai>wT-o?, a col- 
lective name for the single grains of the incense. 21 On the 
Egyptian forms see Brugsch, ' Aegyptologie,' 396. — Md\6r] ! 
' soft wax for covering writing tablets,' etc. (Latin malta, 
Italian malta, ' clay, loam '), is said to be borrowed from 
Hebr. tflStt (melet), ' mortar ' (LXX. /u'Xto?), G. 66 ; R. 207 ; 
%n. 256, 11 ; Lagarde, ' Agathangelus,' 141, rem. 2. On the 
other hand, Pott 2 , II. 3, 543 ; Schroder, 30, rem. ; Curt. 5 326 ; 
and BB. I. 291, connect it with ixaXdacra, /taXa/eos". 22 — Mvppa, 
' myrrh ' (Sappho) = "Itt (mdr), or rather Klfi (murra), R. 205. w 
It is the product of the ' Balsamodendron myrrha,' which 
grows in Arabia and the Somali country, and was called 
"Itt from its bitter taste ("HE = ' to be bitter '). The plant 



21 The white incense was considered the best (Pliny, N.H. 12, 14; Movers, II. 
3, 100; Ssg.gl. 2, 357; Wiedemann, ' Hdt.'s II. Buch,' 356. Also cf. J32 1 ? = 
Mount Lebanon (Aiftav&v) . "Wir haben in den beiden Vokabeln (Xifiavurbs 
and Ai^avdv) in dem kurzen i und a semitischen, nicht hebraischen, in -oit 
(Lagarde, 'Semitica,' I. 32), hebraischen Vocalismus, in dem t den Erweis dass 
die Affricierung der HB3TO damals noch nicht vorhanden war" (Lagarde). 
Also compare hofiovl and \ofibv of the LXX. ad Deut. i. I (JC.nlj. 33) ; d|3i/3Xa/36>< 
(Diosc. 3, 116), 'king's lily ' = p? 22K. From this same stem [37 are derived 
the names Lebinthos (Sn3'27) and Lemnos (for libenah = H33?, ' white '), 
Bochart; Kiepert; Helbig, 8; Ries, 7. 

22 From IS78 in the meaning ' to save oneself, be saved,' is derived the name 
of the island MeXirjj (Malta) = ' place of safety, refuge ' = HtS^tt (^mefi/aA), 
KaTa<pvy/j (Bochart, Ph. 497) ; Kiepert, § 242, says : ' Melite, on account of its 
deep and sheltered harbour, was certainly one of the oldest Phoenician settle- 
ments in the West ' ; also cf. Lewy, Neue Jahrbucher, 1 892, 1 80. But this would 
militate against Lagarde's law that in early Greek U was represented by 0. Lewy, 
l.c. considers 2x e ph) from ^3D (= "I3D, to lock up, to keep safe), as a synonym of 
MeXfrij. MeXirij was also an older name for Samothrake (Strabo, 10, 472) ; but 
Samothrake (Zdjuos Qprfiiclr), II. 13, 13) must be a very old name, because Samo-, 
as well as Samos, the island, are connected with the Semitic HSK? (Jamah), ' be 
high, elevated ' (Helbig, 8; Ries, 49). The island consists entirely of the mighty 
crater of Saoke with a peak, 5500 feet in height. Gerard Croese (1704) had the 
idea that the family of Esau settled in Thrace, and thus the Greeks of that part 
had learned Hebrew. To prove this idea, he tells us that the name Thrace is 
from 6pli-, 'the hair,' and was not Esau a 'hairy man'? — From tS?tt, Keller, 190 
and 225 ff., also derives the Greek 'A/«£X0«a = Rhea, the mother of the gods; 
while Lewy, l.c. 183, explains this name as = Sem. J"DBn (*xomdll, the ground- 
form of xomelet), in the meaning of ' compassionate, merciful,' from ?OH, ' to have 
mercy upon,' d/iAXBeia being originally an epithet of Rhea Cybele. 

23 Also cf. iJ.vpov (Archilochus, 31). 
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is exotic in Palestine as well as with us ; the Phoenicians 
imported it from Egypt, and the Egyptians, again, brought 
the gum and the young trees from the land of Punt. 24 
Sayce (Hdt. 3, 107) combines arp,vpvr) with 112, and thinks 
the a was prefixed from a false assimilation to the name 
of the city of Smyrna. Some scholars consider /j,vppa (fivpov) 
as well as afivpvr) (a/jLvpva) as I.-E. nouns. 25 It is safest to 
separate the two words : fivppa (jivpov) = Hebr. mor, Arabic 
murra, and a/ivpyq (afivpov) = 'schmiere,' O.H.G. smero, 'fat ' ; 
Goth, smairpa. 26 — NeTa>7roi', 'oil of almonds' (Hippocr.), and 
vermtnov (Hesych.) are compared to Hebr. HStM (n^tofdk), 
'resin-trickling, used of the dropping of an aromatic resin.' 
The Hebrew is the name of a town or region, 'balsam or 
storax-place ' (from a verb FjtDJ = ndtdf, ' to drop, drip, flow '). 
But the true Greek reading is peTwinov (Diosc. 1,71; Athen. 
15, 688, an Egyptian designation of an ointment), perhaps 
= Egyptiam met, an ointment, mentioned in the Papyrus 
Ebers™ The Greek perd-mov is shaped after the analogy 
of iMerdtTnov, fierwivov, ' forehead.' — "Tcrtrwn-os (Theophr. and 
LXX.) = Lat. hyssopus, ' an aromatic plant ' = Hebr. D11K 
(ezob), R. 205 ; If.arm. 794. The Oriental hyssop, however, 
is a plant, different from ours, which is not found in Syria 
and Egyp't; it was probably the caper plant. 28 — XaXfidvr), 
Lat. galbanum ffl and chalbane, ' a gum ' = Hebr. ruabn 
(xelbZnah, Ex. xxx. 34), R. 205 ; BB. 1, 279 and 299 ; Low, 
163-4. It is the resinous juice or gum of the Syrian 

24 Schumann, 5 a ; J.arm. 75, quotes Armenian zmoilr and znwiirs = favpm ; 
see also |J.u"b. 40 and 1 79. 

25 Vanicek, KZ. 29, 85; 30, 85, and 440; G. Meyer 2 , 246: 'fivppa by the side 
of aixipva, where the original ap. is preserved.' 

28 So Schrader, KZ. 30, 477, and p. 463 of ' Sprachvergleichung und Urge- 
schichte 2 .' — W. Smith, ' Latin Dictionary,' derives Latin amarus, ' bitter,' from 
the Hebr. marah, with a prefixed; but the Latin belongs to Greek u>pi>% 
(Fick 4 , I. 17); cf. also G. 67. — An Egyptian word for myrrh is /SdX, on which 
see Wiedemann, p. 16. 

27 Wiedemann, 30; fag.p. 2, 357. — Pusey, Daniel, 515: ' virwTov seems 
only accidentally connected with F|BJ.' 

28 Cf. Stanley, 'Sinai and Palestine,' 21. _On Aijmenian zopay, Syriac zdpa, see 
ZDMG. 46, 236, no. 28. 

29 After galbus, galbanus. 
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umbelliferous plant. 30 — Moo^o?, 'animal perfume,' musk 
(Aetius), is connected according to Passow ; Liddell and 
Scott, Curt. 5 593 ; Meringer, I.e. p. 37, with 6'o-%09, oarxv- S-arat. 
1527, connects it with Arab, misk, Pers. muSk, Skt. muika. 



XVI. — COMMERCE. 



'Appaftdov, 'earnest-money, pledge' = Hebr.'fmS Qerabon 
for ''arrabon), from a verb STVS ('drab), 'to exchange, pledge.' 
In Latin we have the forms arrhabo, arrah, arra (whence 
French ' arrhe '), and rhabo, rabo. Hesychius quotes appa ' 
irpohofia Kal fivrjarpov} — Among the names of vessels we 
have yav\os (see chapter VII.) and Kepicovpo<;, 'a swift vessel, 
a boat,' Latin cercurus, from the Arabic qurqur, 'navis longa,' 
Bochart, Ph. 463. Frankel, 217, compares also Hebr. iTO"13 
(kirkarah, fern, to kirker), used of the swift-running female 
camel, hence a dromedary (just as Greek hpop-di), Is. lxvi. 20. 
If the K&picovpos was really an invention of the Cyprians, as 
Pliny, 7, 57, says, its name must have been coined by the 
Semitic settlers living on that island. Kepicovpoi are men- 
tioned among the Carthaginian fleet (Appian, Pun. 75, 121). 2 

30 Koch, ' Baume und Straucher ' 2 , 256 ff., derives Greek \ut6s, ' the lotus,' 
from Hebr. B 1 ? (lot); Brugmann, 'Curtius Studien,' 4, 153, no. 33, argues in 
favor of an I.-E. origin, and connects it with the v'Xa/r = frui (cf. djroXauw) ; 
\w-t6-s, ' proprie esculentus.' According to Athen. 3, 73, it is an Egyptian word. 
Wiedemann, p. 28, and *Hdt. II. Buch,' 375, says it has not yet been found in 
Egyptian literature; see, however, ITag.HI. 2, 21 ff., on Hdt. 2, 92, in his article on 
Xelpiov, from Egyptian jiifpi, which by dissimilation became \-ripi. 

1 G. 66; B. I. 101; f.arra. 2411; f. "b. 188, rem. 1; 203, 12-37; WH-W- i. 
212; Frankel, 190; Keller, 104. — It maybe that alirvXos- Kal icdirijXos • irapd 
KvTplois, is connected with Assyrian apalu, ' to exchange, return,' though Hoff- 
mann, 'Griechische Dialekte,' I. 106, rem., derives it from *o/ri ('towards') + 
7t<!Xom<" (tjuroXi), iroX<?w), and O. Weise, Lehnworter, 87, rem. 2, from y/pal, 'to 
guard, watch,' connecting it with Lat. opilio. — Kd7ri7Xos, KaTi)\eveiv, stands too 
isolated in Greek to admit of any certain etymology. Raumer (I. Fortsetzung, 
p. 9) and others consider it to be borrowed from Semitic ?3p (qabdt), Pi\el qibb'el, 
' receive, compensate.' 

2 In Armenian we have kurkuray, 'vessel' (ZDMG. 46, 227 and 241). Brug- 
mann, 'Curt. Studien,' 7, 291, no. 9, derives the Greek from the I.-E. vVap, 'to 
be pointed, sharp.' Ktpxovpos • elSos tt\oIov Kal IxMs- — From the Semitic ~P~<\> 
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— From the Egyptian we have /3a/at? (Hdt. 2, 41 and 96; 
Diod. i, 96), 'a flat-bottomed boat used in Egypt ' = Egyptian 
barl-t, found even on the monuments of the XVIII. dynasty 
(Sayce) ; Latin baris, barca (no doubt for bari-ca), whence 
Italian barca, French barque, etc. See the discussion be- 
tween Weise and Ad. Erman in BB. 7, 96, and 170 f. ; 
A. Wiedemann, 'Hdt. II. Buch,' 387-8, and pp. 194, 253, 
and 609. — On avrXos, dvrXelv, avrXiov H. L. Fleischer has 
the following important remark in Levy's ' Neuhebraisches 
Worterbuch,' II. 569 f. : "Diese Begriffe kommen aus dem 
Morgenlande und sind, wie einige andere zunachst auf 
Schiffahrt und Seehandel beziigliche Worter von den Phoe- 
niziern zu den Griechen gekommen." Compare VOQ) (natla), 
' vessel, pail,' etc., from 7BJ (natal), ' lift, draw.' 



XVII. — WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

"A/caiva 1 in the meaning of 'a ten-foot rod' used in land- 
surveying (Lat. acna, acnua, BB. 16, 187), may be connected 

we have the name of the island Ktpuvpa (Attic), K6pnvpa (Doric) = Lat. Corcyra 
(Bochart, Ph. 463 : Corcyraei = ~p"p, olim Malaxes, i.e. eminentes = Arab. TXS, 
eminens). The modern 'Corfu' is from oi KopvBol, the Peaks, names of the two 
citadels on the island. Johansson, KZ. 30, 414, rem., calls Kipxvpa " ein dunkles 
Wort." — A *navis longa' may also have been the Argo of the Argonauts, derived 
from the Semitic rO~IK Qarkah), 'long'; for y = 3, ef. e.g. "03K Qlkbar) = 
"Ayflapos, and many others. Gerard Croese, of blessed memory, proved, as he 
thought, that all the heroes in the legend of the * Search for the Golden pleece ' 
were Jews. Jason is a compound of fU'+JIS ((aide + fun), 'feed and to coun- 
sel'; Peleus, from D?S (palds), 'weigh.' Argonaut, from JTUIK + 'JK Qargeican-\- 
'oni), 'the purple ship,' which goes to Europe (= 'or -'af) = 'the light of the 
face,' from Hellas (= ??!"!: haldl, 'shine '), carrying the Danai ('judges' = p"l: 
din), and which, steered by the helmsman Tiphys (CSfl, 'draw along'), on its 
journey passes the islands of Kume (HBlp, * arise ' ) and Samos (= D'SEJ, ' heaven ') . 
Lauth ('Troias Epoche,' 1877) derived Danaos from Egypt, dun, ' surgere, 
germinare'; but see Gutschmid, 'Kleine Schriften,' I. 551 f.; the same writer 
also combined io)Su/tos vwvos (Homer) with Egypt, net' em, ' dulus, suavis ' (but 
see Gutschmid, I.e. 552). It must be added, however, that Jubainville, the uncom- 
fortably learned French savant (I. 178), connects Danaos with Egypt. Tana. 

1 Assimilated to the good Greek &Kaiva, ' thorn, prick, stimulus,' Skt. dean, 
dena (KZ. 24, 449; 30, 350 and 413). 
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with the Hebr. ."tip (qdne'h), 'a measuring stick, rod' ( — Kavrj, 
Kavvt), Kavva), Assyrian qanti? O. Weise, Lehnworter, 218, 
rem. 3, derives the Greek from the Latin. — BaSos (/Sa#o? 
and /Saro?, also fiaiO, LXX.), a measure = Hebr. I"Q (bdt) ; 
it was a measure of liquids, according to Joseph. Antt. 8, 2, 9 
= 72 sextarii or 8 J gallons. — Ka/3o? (LXX. and Geopon.) = 
Greek x 0lVL %> ^ rom Hebr. 3p (qdb), B. II. 157. The Hebrew 
may have been borrowed from the Egyptian qbt i*qebet), 
'a pitcher, a measure.' The icdfios was \ of a HSD (sfah), 
which, in its Aramean form WIKD (sdta), passed over to the 
Greeks as adrov? In Assyrian we have siitu, and in Egyptian 
s'a, 'a measure of corn' (Brugsch, ZDMG. 46, 118). — Kopo? 
(Josephus) for ie6pf>o<;, from Hebr. "13 (kor).^ — YlXdanj^, 
' the scale of a balance,' is usually connected with the I.-E. 
y/spal (Uppenkamp, 38), or -Jpela, pla (Prellwitz). Lagarde, 
' Orientalia,' II. 38, derives it from the Sem. J1D7B + suffix 
-477. 5 — Xapos, <Tw<7ao<i, and vfjpo? are, of course, from the 
corresponding Assyrian words sar, iuSiu, and nern^ — 
Another measure is adfpiOa, for which compare Aram. , KSt27, 
olvoira>\r)s, from a verb KSE7 {$efd), ' he nitrated ' ; also cf. 
o-air&Tiov, Lagarde, 'Symmicta,' II. 216. — From the Egyptian 
we have lv, Iviov, ' a measure ' = Egyptian hnw {hen), whence 
also Hebr. |TI (hln), R. 204; Brugsch (ZDMG. 46, 114). 
Against the identification of Greek lv and Hebr. ffl see 
Wiedemann, p. 23. 

2 Hultzsch, ' Metrologie,' 385; A.J.P. IX. 421-2. — 'Ax<£>"7> a measure = 
45 iiiSiiivoi, is considered by Wharton as Persian, while Bochart derived it from 
the Talmudic N33 (kana), with the article H (ha) prefixed. 

s f. arm. 536; fag. p. 2, 367. 

4 Lagarde, 'Orientalia,' II. 30-31, 'Symmicta,' II. 184; If.fib. 40. 

5 Cf. D?B (piles), 'a balance,' Isa. xl. 12; Prov. xvi. 4. 

6 F. Delitzsch in Aegyptische Zeitschrift, 1878, 56-70; Joh. Schmidt, 'Urhei- 
math der Indogermanen,' 43 ff. ; on p. 46 he suggests that German ' Schock,' 
= 60, and Babylonian iuiiu are connected etymologically. 
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XVIII. — MONEY. 

Td^a, gaza, 'a treasure,' is borrowed from the Western 
Syriac. According to Jt.arm. 453, it was originally a Median 
word, which was transferred to the Persian and then to the 
Sanskrit, since neither Persian ganj, nor Skt. ganja, admit 
of a satisfactory etymology. 1 — Aapeiieos, a Daric, a Persian 
gold coin of the value of an Attic %pvo-ov<;, is also of 
Semitic origin. In 1 Chron. xxix. 7, etc., we find 'ddarkon 
(darkon with prothetic X), and another form darkemon appears 
in Ezra ii. 69. It was originally not a piece of money, but 
a measure (cf. "]Tl), and afterwards applied to money. In 
the Assyrian inscriptions there occurs da-ri-ku in a contract- 
tablet of the twelfth year of King Nabonidus (published in 
the Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch., 5 Feb., 1884, p. 87). From the 
same Semitic noun, Fiirst, Keller, 357, and others derive the 
Greek Spa^/ii], as a weight and a coin. J. Oppert (Journal 
asiatique, 1874, VII. series, vol. iv. p. 479) connects it with 
an Akkadian darag-mana = 'le ^ de la mine.' (See, how- 
ever, Delitzsch und Haupt, Beitrage zur Assyriologie, I. 496.) 
Apaxfirf I take to be an I.-E. word. 2 Noldeke, Persische 
Studien, II. p. 35, believes that Persian diram was perhaps 
borrowed directly from Greek SpaxM-V = drachm = drahtn 
= diram. — KoX\y/3o? (collybus), ' a small coin, small gold 
weight,' is borrowed, according to Lagarde, ' Orientalia,' 
II. 27, from Hebr. *]"bn (x&lof); Julius Pollux, f, 170, men- 
tions 6'vvv «oX\v/3oi? aWayt], The Semitic noun belongs 
to a verb spn, ' exchange, change.' The Greeks could 
not pronounce %o\\v(po<i, and changed it into /coWvftos. 
— The most interesting word in this chapter is fia/i(jj,)a>v, 

1 See also Jf.a. 27, 35, and 28, 3; Kautzsch, 'Aram. Gram.' 118 and 175; 
Pusey, Daniel, 515-16, contends for a Semitic etymology of 7dfo. Keller's 
statements (p. 249 f.) have to be modified according to G. Meyer {Lit. Central- 
blatt, 1892, no. 12). 

2 QC Jf.arm. 665; G. Meyer 2 , § 18; Hultzsch, 'Metrologie ' 2 , 131; Brugmann, 
' Curt. Studien,' 4, 104, VSpaic; Siegismund, ibid. 5, 154, no. 30 (Spiatrofuu, 
Spaxpil, Spdy/ia unde ducta sint, nondum satis constat). J. Oppert, l.c., derived 
also <5j3o\o'j, ' an obol,' used at Athens both as a weight and a coin = \ part 
of a Spaxnt, from the Assyrian aplui = 'weight'; see, however, Prellwitz, 217. 
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or rather fia/j,(jj,)mva<;, 'mammon,' from the Aram. JlttKtt 
(mamon) and M1&K& (md'mond), for pfiSfi (maknori), from 
Aram. p2 = Hebr. JfilS (tdmdn), ' conceal, hide, bury ' ; thus 
= matmon = 'a hidden, buried treasure.' 3 M. Duval in the 
Revue des e'tudes juives, 1884, p. 143, explains the Aramean 
as a compound of Kfi (md) + fO (man = mon) or pfi (miin) 
in the sense of 'quidquid ' (= Arabic mahmd). — The Hebrew 
mdtiM (rWD) came to Greece through the medium of Phoeni- 
cian traders in the form mind, mend* a (&0J3, KfcOtt) = fxva, 
fivia, fivtia (= Latin mina). It also passed into Egyptian. — 
Another coin received by the Greeks from the Phoenicians 
is enfyXo? (o-t/eXo?) = tibpV? (siqld), Hebr. ?ptt? (ieqel), of which 
araTTip is the Greek translation (Hultzsch, I.e. 132). It is 
found in Lycian in the form se^ke (BB. 12, 149). Si^A-os 
is better than ryUXtx;, because 7 reproduces p more exactly 
than « does.* 

XIX. — WRITING. 

"Affai;, -«o?, o 1 (Lat. abax and abacus, from the Greek 
genitive aftaicos, Keller, 80), 'a board for reckoning on,' is 
derived from the Semitic p2S (dbdq), ' dust,' ' sand,' because 
the ancients, especially in the Orient, reckoned and figured 
in the dust. This explains also our Lord's custom of always 
writing in the dust (St. John viii. etc.). 2 — AcXto?, 'a writing 
tablet,' from Hebr. rhl (de"let) = a page of a roll, column, 

8 Jag.|Jft. 1, 229, against whom compare Geo. Hoffmann, ' Uber einige Pho- 
nikische Inschriften,' p. 33. If.iib. 185; Kautzsch, 'Aram. Gramm.' 10 and 174; 
Nestle, ' Syriac Grammar' 2 , pref. xi. ad p. 27, rem. 1, says: 'Syriac 1380 = 
pay.11.Giv seems to be a foreign word from Phoenician D3S = money.' — Pinches 
(London Academy, 9 June, 1888, p. 399) derived the word from the Assyrian 
mimmu or memmu, ' anything, everything,' ' property,' 'wealth '; but see C. Bezod, 
ibid. 16 June, p. 446; also Fiirst, Lexicon, 831 ; and Sayce, 'Records of the 
Past,' new series, vol. 3, 77. 

* % ag.H. 2, 357. 



1 Also ifSdiciov, d/Satcfo-fcos = tessera, tessella. 

2 2fHg.Ht. 1, 222; y.fib. 224, rem. 2, 2; and L. Geiger, 'Ursprung raid Ent- 
wickelung der menschlichen Sprache und Vernunft' (1868), I. 295. Saalfeld, 
'Tensaurus,' derives 4j3af from the letters A, B, V = " eine mit Chiffern versehene 
und in Felder abgeteilte Tafel oder Tischplatte." 
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because it is like the wing of a door (Jer. xxxvi. 23). Com- 
pare Hdt. 8, 135, iv SeXrov irrvyal^ ypdcpeiv (B. II. 199; 
BB. 1, 287-8). I.-E. etymologies have been proposed by 
many scholars, e.g. Vanicek; Meister, ' Griechische Dialekte,' 
2,213; Fick 4 , 1. 456 ; and Prellwitz, s.v. — Bt//3Xo?, also ftipXos 
(BB. 12, 60; G. Meyer 2 , 91) was the Egyptian papyrus, the 
outer coat of which was used for writing on, hence in the 
plur. 'leaves of byblus'; then also 'a paper, book.' To 
explain /3v/3\o<; we must first explain Trdirvpos (= paper), 
of which the former seems to be the Semitic designation. 
IIa7ri//3o<? is not a Greek word, but the Coptic Pa-bour (i.e. 
the writing material made in Bflra). 3 Papyrus being thus 
called after the name of a city where it was manufactured, 
I join those who derive /3i//3\o? from the T03, mentioned in 
Ezek. xxvii. 9. The name of this famous Phoenician city 
is not = Ggbdl (found in Ps. lxxxiii. 8, the Gabala of Strabo 
and Gebalene of Josephus), but Gobel (Phoenician Gub?l, 
Assyrian Gubla), whence Greek Bt//3Xo?. 4 Now, we know 
that Byblos was not only a centre of religious life and 
literature, but also a great emporium of the Phoenicians 
in their trade from Egypt to Greece and other countries ; 
and I believe that from the name of this city is derived 
the Greek /3u/3A.o9-/3//3;vo<?. 6 — Latin littera for dittera is 

3 Jfag.1|t. 2, 260-61 : " Konnten gewisse Salzfische und gewisse Turbanbinden 
Burische heissen, weil sie aus Bura (bei Damiette in Egypten) stammten, so konnte 
auch das aus den Rohren des bei Bura gelegenen Menzale-sees gefertigte Schreib- 
stoff als (Koptisch) Pa-bour (das Burische) bezeichnet werden." Bura, near 
Damiette, was a well-known centre of paper-manufacturing. See also Low, § 30. 
A similar case is that of the word ppovrfotov, ' bronze,' from Brundisium, an 
important place for the manufacture of bronze-mirrors (Berthelot, Archiv fur 
Anthropobgie, XXI. 180) ; muslin from the city of Mosul. 

4 M. Jos. Halevy, in Journal asiatique, 1891, Vol. XVII. 241. —The LXX. 
translate the passage in Ezek. by oi irp&rfliTepoi ptpXlwv. Change of J to fi 
occurs frequently. 

5 See Hehn, 232-3; Ries, 30; Wiedemann, ' Hdt.'s II. Buch,' 376 ff. En- 
mann's remarks to the contrary (p. 9) are of very little importance. Prellwitz, 
p. 47, simply states : ' an Egyptian loanword,' without producing proof for such 
an assertion. Byblos could also have been the main place whence the precious 
material was shipped to the western nations by the Phoenicians. We know that 
many articles of commerce have not been called after the name of the place 
where they were manufactured or produced, but after the place from which they 
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said to be the Greek Supdipa (Keller, 1 19), an etymology 
claimed by M. Br£al 6 as his property, and declared utterly 
impossible by Gustav Meyer. 7 Fiirst ('Lexicon,' 308), 
Raumer, and others, went even a step further, deriving 
the Greek from an impossible Arabic da/- (dif-) tarun, 
which they combined with Hebr. "P31 (debtr), and explained 
as "ISD JTHp (giridt-sefer) = book-town. 8 — Ilecro-o?, 'stone 
for playing games, draughtsman ' = Aram. ND'B (pfsd), 
' stone, tablet,' Arab, faggun? But this is very improba- 
ble. The Greek seems to be connected with the numeral 
■n-ivre (BB. I, 296), and the Arabic fagcun is borrowed 
from the Greek TJrrjtpo? (Lagarde-Frankel, 59-60). On Latin 
pessus and pessum see Keller, 99. — Xapda-aw, ' engrave, 
write,' is said to have been borrowed from the Phoenician. 10 
Concerning ^apr?/?, ' a leaf of paper,' R. 208, says, ' me parait 
semitique (= tD"lPt).' So also Uppenkamp, p. 23. The Latin 
charta, from Greek %dpTi]<;, returned later as -^dpra. Frankel, 
p. 245, however, believes that the Aramean and Arabic 
forms are from the Greek; so also J.arm. 2352. Prellwitz, 355, 
simply states, " ein agyptisches Lehnwort"; but I have not 
yet heard of an Egyptologist making such a statement. 11 

were exported to other nations, e.g. caviar from Kafa (KA*A), the great em- 
porium of Theodosia (Strabo), through the Italian caviale; also the German 
" russischer Thee " and " Englisches Gewiirz," etc. 

6 Revue critique, 28 March, 1892, no. 13. 

7 Lit. Cenlralblatt, 1892, no. 12 {cols. 411-13). 

8 iu<t>9ipa is derived by Fick 4 , I. 453, and others from 5i(pw, Styw, Lat. depso. 
Compare, further, Mem. 7, 91, rem. 2. Littera is connected by Wharton with 
Latin littus, ' shore,' from the idea of cutting, not with Supdipai, 'skins. ' M. Breal 
(M£m. 6, 2) derives littera from Supdipa, which became ' lipterae ' = literae. 
M. Havet, ibid. p. 115, has further remarks on the subject. — Qiridt sefer does 
not mean ' book -town,' but ' frontier-city,' and debtr denotes ' a retreat, a remote 
town,' at the frontier of the country. On $i<t>64pa, see also Pott in Techmer's 
Zeitschrift, 2, 239 f. 

9 Fleischer in Levy's ' Chald-Worterbuch,' II. 527 b; Weise, Lehnworter, 299, 
rem. 3. 

10 Ewald. 'Hebr. Gramm.' 8 §49 c, p. 130, x a P^ TTt, > '■ xo-P&f'* 01 — '" l " 1 '"' : ^™ : ^ 
(Exod. xxxii. 16). — But see Bezzenberger in BB. 12, 239, ho. 4; A.J.P. III. 335; 
Geo. Hoffmann, 'Uber einige Phonikische Inschriften,' p. 11. 

11 Xapd<r<rw (V^a/mic) as well as x<£pT7js seem to be I.-E. words. — 'AXdj3jj • 
virii di Kvirpluv papCKi), ' coal-dust, soot, ink made therefrom,' might be connected 
with Semitic v'S?!?, 'to cover something,' as coal-dust and ink serve to cover; 
F. de Saussure, however, derives the word from \/dX0, ' white ' (Mem. 3, 208). 
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XX. — MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

Strabo, X. 3, 17, says: 'Some musical instruments have 
Barbarian names, nablas, sambuke, barbitos, magadis, and 
many others.' In accordance with this we find, e.g. /3ap/StTo?, 
from Arab, barbat, 'a musical instrument of many strings.' 1 
— Tiyypas, -ov, 6, and yiyypos, 'a small Phoenician flute or 
fife,' of a shrill querulous tone (Pollux, Onomast. IV. 76), 
is probably the Phoenician HHTV ('I'dra) or K"I219 ('dominus,' 
a name of the Phoenician Adonis = J11K), Lat. gingrina, 
gingrire. Fick, BB. 7, 94, refers the Greek to Pamphylian 
geiyapd, Lett, dfindfindt. T(yypa<s and 'Aj8a)/3a? 2 seem to have 
been originally epithets of Adonis in Phoenicia. His father 
was called Kivvpas, evidently from Kivvpa (icivvvpa), borrowed 
from the Sem. *TD3 (kinnor) — 'Cithara barbarica,' 3 an instru- 
ment of ten strings (Josephus) of the shape of a delta 
(Isidorus Hispalensis) ; R. 207 ; JLarnt. 1904 and 2371 ; 
Baudissin, II. 200, rem. 4; Ries, 40; ZDMG. 46, 153, no. 129. 
The Hebrew was also transferred to the Egyptian, where 
we have knlnlwru. — According to Movers Kvpfiakov, ' cym- 
bal,' is from the Hebr. Dp (gob), ' the same ' ; but it is much 

1 |C.arm. 365; Lane, 'Arabic Dictionary,' I, 179. Frankel, 284, however, 
states : " barbat kennen schon die Araber als fremd ; sie suchen es allerdings aus 
dem Persischen zu erklaren; fidpfivrov fehlt iibrigens in den aramaischen Dia- 
lekten." Prellwitz compares pdpdurros, Aeol. (S&pturos (Etym. Mag., 188, 21). 

2 'A/Sw/Sds (Hesych., Etym. Magn.) is used especially in Perga, from the Syriac 
'abubo, ' reed pipe,' 'abbub ( = ambub > anbub, from a verb 333, nabdb) , Assyrian 
ambubu; Zabian and Maltese amboob. Compare the collegia ambubaiarum of 
Hor. Sat. I. 2, I; fao.p. 2, 360; Keller, 125. 

8 The Kivvpa seems to have been the same as the Greek \ipa. Kiddpri is a 
compound of Persian ciar (four)+ tar (side). Weise, on the other hand, com- 
bines the Greek with Lat. fides, from an I.-E. root ghidh (Lehmvorter, 288, rem. 1, 
following Fick, BB. 5, 352). — Cf. John Akermark, ' Undersokningar ang'aende 
"P33 och 7333' (Upsala, 1874). The Greek KiB&pa, KlSapis passed into late- 
Hebrew as aatros or rather qitaros (Dan. iii. 5). — AfXivos, 'dirge,' a noun 
formed from At Aive, the beginning of the so-called Aivos song; and this from 
Phoenician ai-lenu (IS 1 ?'**) = ' alas for us,' with which the lamentations of the 
Phoenician worshippers over the death of the divine Adonis were wont to begin 
(Movers, I. 246; Sayce, ' Hibbert Lectures,' 228 ; Gruppe, 543, rem. 23; 'Hdt.'s 
II. Buch.' edited by Wiedemann, p. 333 f., etc.). According to others it stands 
for helil-na (*M WTl), weep ye ! 
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better to combine it with Greek /evfiftos, ' hollow vessel, basin.' 
To the same category belongs Tv/nravov, which Bochart, 
H. i. 369, 23, and 548, 65 ; G. 66 ; Movers ; Raumer (II. 
Fortsetzung, 13); Pusey, Daniel, 516, and others, derive 
from Hebr. F|T1 (tof), Arab, duf, whence Spanish Adnfe. 
Professor Peter Jensen (of Marburg) thought that the proto- 
type of all the Semitic and I.-E. forms was Assyrian 
tuppu, tuppanu, the m replacing in Greek the second /, 
and omitted in the form Tinravov, in order to connect the 
word with twtg>. Pott 2 , V. 129; Siegismund, 'Curt. 
Studien,' 5, 216; Gabler, KZ. 31, 280; Prellwitz, 330, con- 
nect it with tvtttq}. — Another string instrument, fidyaB^, 
is derived by g.t. 14; f.r. XXXVIII. from Hebr. nSplfc 
(maxaldt), ' the same ' ; while Hamaker suggested fiJtt 
(maggdt), contracted from 1"IM53 (man/get), from JM (jidgdu, 
' touch, strike, play '). — Of undoubted Semitic origin is 
vd/3\a<; (vavXas), Lat. nablium and naulium, 'harp' = Hebr. 
*?33 (ntfbel, i.e. ndbl, Aram, nabld)} The Semitic was bor- 
rowed ultimately from the Egyptian, where we have nfl 
or nfr. b — "Zafi^vKij, Lat. sambuca = Aram. K22D (sabbekd), 6 
' a triangular instrument with four strings.' The Greeks 
themselves call it a ' Syriac invention ' (Juba in Athen. 
IV. 175, d). — tvpiy^, Lagarde, ' Orientalia,' 2,38, explains 
as_ a participle of p"ltP {Sdrdq), ' he whistled,' in its Old- 
Phoenician form. From avpiy^ the Greeks formed o-vpirTeiv 
and crvpiaBev. Pusey, Daniel, 91 and 489, believes that 
Aram, malroqitd (flute) has probably a common Sanskrit 
root with avpi<y^, but is a genuine Aramaic word, and M. 
Derenbourg (Melanges Graux, 238) considers the Aramean 
a compromise between the Sem. p~W and Greek crvpiyl;, the 

4 R. 207; ! .a. 265, 25; Schroder, 31. I fail to see why Wharton explains 
the Hebrew as ' flute.' 

6 Brugsch, ' Aegyptologie,' 433; Lit. Centralblatt, 1892 (no. 6), col. 171 ; 
ZDMG. 46, 112. 

6 Movers; H. Derenbourg, Melanges Graux, 238; jf.nb. 124, rem. 2; Pusey, 
Daniel, 91; KZ. 22, 372. — BB. 1, 297; Ries, 33; Kautzsch, ' Aram. Gram.' 119, 
believe that the Aram, is from the Greek; but see Noldeke in G.G.Anz, 1884, 
p. 1022. The Latin sambucina, 'harpist,' i.e. *sambuci-cina is formed after 
tibi-cina. 
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prefix and suffix being Semitic, while Srdqi = crvpiyfj. 7 G. 15 
declares pltT and <rvpi£eiv to be onomatopoetic formations. 
Brugmann ('Curt. Stud.' 4, 156, rem.) claims I.-E. origin for 
the Greek, = o-pdpiy^, from y/svar (cf. svar-ami, 'sono, canto '). 
See also Joh. Schmidt, ' Indogerm. Vocalismus,' I. 24 ; 
Bezzenberger in BB. 13, 299; and Prellwitz, p. 307 8 . 



XXI. — MINERALS. 



Bavpal; (Lat. borax) is from the Sem.-Hebr. *13 (bor), JVia 
(borit), literally 'a cleansing,' salt of lye or alkali for washing 
= Pers. bora ; the word occurs in Armenian as borak and in 
Arabic as bauraq. 1 The first occurrence of ftcopa!; in Greek 
literature is in the LXX. translation of Prov. xxv. 20, a, where 
Lagarde corrects the textus receptus EAKEI '(= eX/eet) into 
[BQ]PAKEI, the first syllable having been omitted by an 
early scribe. The LXX. ad Jer. ii. 22, translate the Hebrew 
"D by virpov (natron), which is also of Semitic origin = Hebr. 
"iru (neter for nitr), R. 206. It is a mineral alkali, a car- 
bonate of soda. Our nitre is nitrate of potasia, salt-petre ; 
the German natron is soda itself. The mineral was found 
chiefly near Memphis in Egypt, and the Hebrew may be 
borrowed from the Egyptian ntr, although the latter occurs 
only in late texts (Brugsch, ZDMG. 46, 113). 2 Its use is 
fully described by Wiedemann in 'Herodot's Zweites Buch,' 
357 f. 3 In Greek we have two forms, vlrpov (Old Attic) and 

7 On the suffix -y£ see A.J.P. XII. 27. 

8 Pusey, Daniel, 516, derives ai\6s, 'flute,' from the Sem. b'btl {halil) = 
'perforated,' 'pipe or flute.' — There is, of course, no connection between dXaXd 
(alala), 'loud cry, shout,' and Assyrian alalu, 'singing, shouting,' or dXoXifriv, 
nlulare and etelu (??I?), 'play, make noise.' Lat. jubilare, however, is from 
Hebr. 7131'' (jpbel), 'a cry of joy, joyful noise.' R. 207. 

1 |T.p. 83; 3f.s. 21, 6; Jt.arm. 410 ; Lag. ' Symmicta,' II. 34, 13. On the 
difference between IVIS and Tt3 (vlrpov), see Winer, 'Biblisches Realworter- 
buch,' s.v. ' Laugensalz.' 

2 Pott 2 , II. I, 738; f .p. 83; BB. I, 294. 

3 Cf. also virpbio, 'to cleanse with vlrpov'; virptris (7^), etc. On the change 
of v to \ (and vice versa), see KZ. 8, 399; 20, 431; 21, 104; 29, 442-3; Cur- 
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Xcrpov (Hdt. 2, 86, and Attic). Grassmann (KZ. 11, 44) 
derived vlrpov from viirrpov = ' washwater,' by dropping of 
7r = virpov. — "HXe/erpov and rfkeicTpo<i, 1) amber, 2) a metallic 
substance compounded of four parts of gold and one part 
of silver. According to Lepsius 6 ^Xe/cTpo? is = ' gold-silver ' 
(cf. Soph. Antig. 1038) ; -q rfkeicTpo<;, 'amber ornament ' (Odyss. 
15, 460), and to ffkeKTpov = 'amber,' Hdt. 3,115 (from Arabic 
anbar). 'O ^Xe/cTpo? (i.e. Egyptian as em, 'ismu = Greek 
acrr]fio<i) i is combined by Pott 2 , II. 1, 384, with Skt. a-rakha, 
'reddish,' from -rag, 'shine,' with p changed to X for the sake of 
dissimilation (also ibid. III. 390; KZ. 21, 425). So also J. 
Schmidt (' Vocalismus,' II. 297), comparing in addition Arm. 
arek, 'ray, sunbeam,' and rfKitcTcop, 'sun.' O. Schrader, 
' Waarenkunde,' 84, has rfXe/crpov for rfK-aeicpov = eWeicpop 
= (Semitic article) al + aeicpov (Scythian sacrum, Plin. 37, 
2, n, after the analogy of sacrum, the neuter of sacer) > 
Egypt sacal ;'° Lat. sucus (sucinus). O. VVeise (Zeitschrift 
fiir Volkerfsychologie, XVII. 225), following Hehn, 482, con- 
nects the Greek with ?}\e'/cTa>p, aXiicTiop, an epithet of the 
sun-god. Clemm, ' Curt. Studien,' 2, 58 ; G. Meyer 2 , § 95 ; 
Curtius 5 , 137 ; Pick 4 , I. 22, and Prellwitz follow Pott. 
Bochart, H. ii. 869, 48, was the first to propose a Semitic 
etymology; he says: '&0"llK rpl72 Qaluqat 'orud) = resina 



tius 5 , 450; Pusey, Daniel, 92; G. Meyer 2 , 169; J.H.U.C. 81, p. 76. — Syriac 
luma (for *numa, from. Lat. nummus), ZDMG. 46, 237, no. 37, and many other 
instances. 

4 |t.fib. 221; Brugsch, ' Aegyptologie,' 400, but not identical with the Aewc6s 
Xpu<r6$ of the Greeks and Romans. On Egyptian asem = So-t^os, see ^.a. 51, 
15; Lag. ' Baktrische Lexikographie,' 13 f.; ' Symmicta,' II. 4; U.iib. 221; also 
G.G.Anz. 1879, 237; and again, Schrader' 2 , 260; Hehn, 443, note 19, Bradke, 
14 ff.; Ed. Meyer, I. § 188. Noldeke, ' Persische Studien,' II. 45, writes: 
" Pehlevi D'DS from Greek #<ri)/uos, 'ungemunzt,' das in pS'DS, 'ungepragtes 
Silber ' der Mischna und Tosefta noch deutlich vorliegt." 

6 On sacal, eax<>\ cf. Bochart, H. ii. 869, 20. O. Weise, Rhein. Mm. 38, 
543-4, compares sucinus with Sem. ioham (D,"TU); also cf. Keller, 66, and 
Uppenkamp, 29. On the so-called Scythian sacrum, see, however, Valeton in 
'EXXds, II. 43 ; and ibid. p. 44, against Hehn's combination of -!j\eKTpop and 
■qXiKrap. Gutschmid, ' Kleine Schriften,' I. 55-6, says : ' Fraas discovered amber- 
beds on the Lebanon, and it is possible that the Phoenicians got the amber from 
mines in that region.' See further on this subject, Jubainville, 330 ff. 
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pini (Hebr. pK = pinus), unde fortasse tfXeicTpov pro sucino, 
quod esse pini resinam crediderint multi veterum, ut ex 
Plinio et Isidoro constat.' J. Oppert, Journal asiatique, 1857, 
Vol. IX. 192, rem., writes: " f)\eKTpov = K")tDp79, attirant la 
paille " ; cf. the Persian kahreban, meaning the same. 6 A 
great deal has been written by ancient and modern authors 
on the amber. According to Hdt. 3, 115, the rjXe/crpov came 
from the north, the mouth of the mythical river 'HpiSavtk 
(Hes. Theog. 338). The Greeks generally believed that the 
mineral came from certain 'HXe/crpiSes vfjaot in the Adriatic 
gulf (see Valeton, 'EXXa?, II. 40). Therefore Weise believes 
that 'H/otoWo? was the Sem. |TV (iarden), an old name for the 
river Po (Rkein. Mus. 38, 545); but see Kiepert, 219, note 1. 
Professor Jules Oppert (L'ambre jaune chez les Assyriens, 
Paris, 1880) considers 'HptSaw? to be the Vistula (Weichsel), 
and suggests the coast of the East Prussian sea as the 
locality whence amber was brought to the south by the 
Phoenicians and by the Assyrians. He is of the opinion 
that Assyrian caravans penetrated as far as the Baltic coasts, 
where they fished amber in the sea. He reaches this con- 
clusion by a unique reading of I. Rawlinson, 28, col. 1, lines 
13-15, containing the so-called hunting inscription of the 
Assyrian king Assur-naclr-pal (885-860 B.C.). Oppert reads 
these lines as follows : ina tamat kticci xalpi-e-su dal-pi ina 
tamat nipix kakkab sukunu kar-ku-ma eri icudu — ' In stormy 
seas (i.e. the Persian gulf) merchants fished for pearls, in the 
seas of the culmination of the star Cynosura they fished for 
yellow copper' (i.e. amber); this latter part referring to the 
Baltic. The now universally accepted reading of these lines : 
ina ittnat qucci xalpe suripi ina umat nipix kakkab mesrl sa 
kima eri icudu = ' In the days of cold, snow, and hail, in the 
days of the rising of the Mesri-star, which glows like as 
copper,' etc., proves Oppert's opinion to be a mere hypothe- 
sis. Miillenhoff, I. 473, changed the Guttones mentioned by 
Pytheas in his account, preserved in Plin. H. N. 37, 3, 44, 
into Teutones. He is followed by Lohmeyer in his essay : 

6 See also Helbig, 15: "Der Bernsteinhandel war in den Handen der Phoe- 
nizier," and Ries, 25. On the other hand compare Valeton, 'EX\<£s, II. 29 f. 
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' 1st Preussen das Bernsteinland der Alten gewesen ? ' Konigs- 
berg, 1872; while Oppert opposes this change, because the 
Teutones are mentioned only a few lines below. D'Arbois de 
Jubainville, Revue celtique, XII. 13 f., also reads Gutones 
in both passages, but changes the 'Germaniae gens' into 
' Scythiae gens. ' Kothe, Fleckeiseti ' sjahrbiicher, 1 890, Vol. 141, 
184-6, explains Guttones as the Yavrai in Swedish Gothland. 
The locality, he says, where amber was discovered is not, 
as Miillenhoff believed, to be sought on the west coast of 
the peninsula of Jutland, but on the coast of the East 
Prussian sea (Samland, Tac. Germ. 45), whence amber was 
brought by ship by way of Abalus (Falster) of Pytheas, the 
Basileia of Timaeus (died about 256 B.C.), and Baunonia 
(Born holm ; so for Raunonia) to Holstein, and thence to 
Massilia, or by land to the mouth of the Po. This also 
explains why the Padus-Yo was identified with the Eridanus 
(see Valeton, I.e. II. 27 ff.). Miillenhoff 's change of Guttones 
to Teutones is supported by Olshausen in a paper, 'Der 
alte Bernsteinhandel der cimbrischen Halbinsel und seine 
Beziehungen zu den Goldfunden' (Verkandlungen der Berliner 
Gesellschaft filr Anthropologie, 19 April, 1890, pp. 270-297, 
and 21 Feb. 1891, pp. 286-319). He believes that in earlier 
times (Herodotus, etc.) amber was imported from West 
Balticum, the mouth of the Albis (Elbe) or the Viadua 
(Oder), Jutland and Sweden ; and that in the days of Tacitus 
the trade had shifted over to East Balticum (West and East 
Prussia). Virchow and Olshausen believe that the 'HptSai/o? 
is the Albis. The few specimens of ancient amber found 
in the East prove that the mineral did not play an important 
role in the Orient. — Another noun usually derived from the 
Assyro-Akkadian is KaaaLrepos (/caTTiTepos, Lat. cassiteron, 
cassiterum) = tin." O. Schrader in his various books derives 
the Greek from an Assyrian kasazatirra = Akkadian ik- 
kasduru, and refers to Lenormant as his guide. Speaking 
of anaku (^3K), Lenormant says in the Transactions of the 
Soc. of Bibl. Archaeol. VI. 337 : " Une glosse de II. Rawlin- 
son, 7, 17, g donne comme synonyme accadien de an-na le 

7 On the Homeric use see Helbig, 196-7; on the later use, ibid. 226, 282, 305. 
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nom it-kas (bi)-du-ru dans la seconde partie du quel, corarae 
dans le kazazatirra, releve par M. Oppert dans un texte 
assyrien et dans l'arabe qazdlr (TTIJ5) nous retrouvons le 
kastlra (sanscrit), le KaaaLrepos (grec), qui ne sont probable- 
ment pas d'origine aryenne mais plutot caucasienne." 8 
Lenormant refers to the gloss of II. Rawlinson, 7, \j,g-h, 
but here the Akkadian clearly reads na-ag-ga (cf. Zeitschrift 
fur Assyriologie, I. 14 = anaku), 9 and the parallel text in 
V. Rawlinson, 39, 19, g-h, has ni-ig-gi = a-na-ku. This 
shows that it is not always safe for non-assyriologists to 
rely on Lenormant's statements. The Skt. kastlra has no 
clear etymology ; it is a late word and foreign to that 
language. 10 Jubainville, Mem. 3, 343, derives the Greek and 
the Sanskrit from the Sem. kastir (Aram. 8"Vt3DJ, gastlra). 
Movers suggested that the Sanskrit was probably borrowed 
from the Greek, through the mediation of the Aramean. He 
believed that tin was imported by the Phoenicians not only 
to Assyria (as Rawlinson thinks), but also to India, where the 
mineral was very scarce. 11 R. 299 ; Schlegel, Benfey, and 
Lassen, 'Indische Alterthumskunde 2 ,' I. 281, state that the 
mineral is also called in Sanskrit yavaneshti, i.e. 'desired by 
the Western nations ' (people of Javan, 'Iaoves). Sayce, on 
Hdt. 3, 115, writes : ' The word has been borrowed both by the 
Aryan and Semitic nations/ Some believe that the name, 
together with the metal, was imported from Farther India or 
the Indian Archipelago. The different names of this metal 
among the principal I.-E. nations seem to show that their 
ancestors did not yet know it. Slav, kositerii (masc), 'tin,' 
is borrowed from the Greek-Latin. Windisch, in Curtius 8 , 
665, rem., combines the Greek with Skt. kamsds, kamsya, 
kamsyam, "Messing, metallenes Gefass, messingen," n while 
Pott 2 , II. 4, 355, derives it from Skt. kdcate, pf. cakace, 

8 Ries, 22 ff., quotes Lenormant incorrectly. 

9 Also J.arm. 103. 

10 Cf. Germain Bapst, 'Etudes sur l'etain dans 1'antiquiteV H. Kern ('EXXds, 
II. 85) believes the Sanskrit to be borrowed from the Greek. 

11 See also Gutschmid, ' Kleine Schriften,' II. 5 ; and Ascoli, ' Kritische 
Studien,' 373-4, note. 

1 2 Cf. also KZ. 29, 336. 
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'be visible, shine.' Roth and Bohtlingk believed the Skt. 
kastira to be borrowed, but whence they do not say, and 
the Greek they consider a corruption from Kara o-iSrjpos = 
v ' kds + aLhrjpo'i. The Latin word stagnum (stannum) is 
from the root stak (?) = raic (t(?/ccb), ' to melt,' because tin 
was the metal which could easiest be melted. 13 Schrader 2 , 
315, compares y/stagh, whence Greek <rTaip-v\.r), 'the plum- 
met of a level.' — MeraWov, 'metal,' is derived by many 
scholars from the Greek fieTaWdw, 'to seek, dig for, look 
for,' u while others combine it with Sem.-Arab. 7tDS (mdta/a, 
'to forge'). 15 But there are two grave objections against 
the Semitic etymology of the Greek, viz. : 1) the stem 7tD£ 
occurs only in Arabic, and 2) tS in early Greek is transcribed 
by and not by t. Of course, fiiraWov for fiedaWov might 
be the result of popular analogy ; but I do not believe it. 
I rather think that the Arabic is borrowed from the Greek, 
if one language must be the borrower. On the relation 
between peraXkov and neraXXdm see especially Kvicala, 
'Berichte der phil.-histor. Klasse der Wiener Academie,' 
1870, p. 89, rem. 3. — Mo\u/38o? (plumbum) = Hebr. bTl 
{pidll, lead-alloy, plumbum nigrum, i.e. stannum), which is 
separated by smelting; R. 206; J. Oppert, Journal asiatique, 

13 O. Keller, Bursian's Jahresbericht, XLI. 370, and Berliner Philol. Wochen- 
schrift, 1885, 31 Jan., no. 5, 146-9. On Kaaairepos see also Meltzer, I. 422. On 
the Koff<riTep(Ses compare especially Gutschmid, ' Kleine Schriften,' II. 55, 
note 2 = ' Scilly islands'; and Unger, Rhein Mus. 38, 157-96, who holds that 
Ka<r<riTcp(Ses and 'AX/Siuc have properly nothing to do with the British Islands 
or any islands in British waters, but rather belong to islands much nearer Spain ; 
so also Gotz, 'Die Verkehrswege im Dienste des Welthandels ' (1888), p. 108; 
cf., however, Kiepert, 281. S. Reinach (L'etain celtique in L 'Anthropologic, 
3, 274, and Bab. and Or. Record, VI. 132 ff.), says: ' Les ties Cassiterides sont 
les ties britanniques et designent les ties lointaines insulae extimae ; Kaao-lrepos 
est un mot d'origine celtique ' (so also Hdt. 3, 115). Reinach derives Kaaalrepos 
from KaaaiTepiSes. 

14 Pott 2 , I. 754, rem.; H. L. Fleischer in Levy's ' Neuhebraisches Worterbuch,' 
III. 309 b; Fick, BB. I, 335 ; Weise, BB. 5, 191, and Lehnworler, 165, rem. 1 ; 
also Muller, BB. I, 203; Buchsenschutz in 'Zeitschrift fur das Gymnasialwesen,' 
1876, 248; Fick*, I. 512; Prellwitz = "Suchstelle" (Mine, Bergwerk); cf. Lett. 
meklet {kl for ll) = ' seek, examine ' (BB. 9, 134)- 

15 Gesenius, ' Thesaurus,' followed by Lenormant-Renan ; J. Oppert, Journal 
asiatique, 1 857, IX. 191 ; Hehn, 443; Keller, 191 f. 
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1857, IX. 191-2, "un participle de la racine "D7 = coaguler, 
etre adherent " ; and Geo. Hoffmann (Stade's Zeitschrift 
fur die Alttestamentlische Wissenschaft, 1883, p. 118) writes 
" T"D, poXvfiSos, /AoXifios, plumb-, haben denselben (iberischen) 
Ursprung." 16 Renan, also, suggests a connection between 
/io'\i//38o? and plumbum, in which he is followed by Weise, 
Leknworter, 153, rem. I ; while G. Meyer 2 , 61, cautiously 
remarks, "/i6\t//3o? ist sowohl in seiner Herkunft wie in 
seinem Verhaltnis zu lat. plumbum vollstandig dunkel." 
O. Schrader's view is given above (chapter IV. s.v. 
ir\iv6os). Pott, KZ. 26, 141, adds to plumbum M.H.G. bit, 
gen. bliwes, and Mohl 17 connects the Greek with Prussian 
alwis (lead) ; Lith. a/was (tin) from Ostyakian lolpa. — 
Johansson, KZ. 30, 424, believes that vd<pda is a loan-word 
in Greek, without being able to say whence. Compare 
Persian naft, Arab, naft (J.arm. 1602), 18 which, according to 
Spiegel, are derived from the Zend Vnap, 'be moist.' — 
Keller, 192 and 252, derives Lat. massa, Gr. fi6X,a, 'mass, 
lump,' from the Hebr. masds (DBB), 'smelt, dissolve.' 19 — The 
same writer combines opvyr), opv^ij, Lat. arrugia, 'a digging, 
shaft,' with Hebr. !W1!J i}arugah), 'a garden-bed, border-bed,' 
so called from the earth being raised. 20 I fail to see how a 
noun, meaning garden-bed in one language, can be borrowed 
by another nation to designate 'a shaft.' — Ifxvpis (a-plpi?, 
Lat. smyris), ' emery-powder,' used by lapidaries for polishing 
(Diosc.) = Hebr. TtiC (Samtr, Semir), diamond (literally 
' thorn, point, diamond-point '), Bochart ; G. 66 ; Lenormant, 
327. 21 — XaX/cc<?, ' copper,' is derived by J. Oppert from 
Hebr. p!?n (xaldq), ' be smooth,' and xdXvyfr, ' steel,' from 

16 See also Ries, 25. 

17 Mem. 7, 410-11; 434, rem. I; also cf. M. Breal, ibid. 6, 132 and 266. 

18 Also Lagarde, 'Aus dem deutschen Gelehrtenleben,' 9; E. Wilhelm, BB. 
12, 104-6. 

19 The words evidently belong to the I.-E. </mag; iut£u for jui77ta. Cf. 
Church-Slav, maka, flour (G. Meyer 2 , 47 and 197), and Old-Slav, mazati, 'smear,' 
KZ. 30, 407 and 417; also ibid. 29, 332, rem. 

20 From a verb J~1I? (II.) intr. 'rise, ascend' (of steps, garden beds). 

21 Cf. Assyr. iemiru. It is better, however, to combine the Greek with Goth. 
smait>r (n.), 'fat,' etc. 
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D?n (hdldb), 'be shining.' 22 Both nouns, however, appear 
to be of I.-E. origin. — Xpvtros, ' gold ' = Hebr. p~in {xdruc, 
Assyr. xurdcu), ' the same ' ; also Phoen. JP"in (ZDMG. 30, 
137); R. 206. Some of the best scholars have contended 
for an I.-E. etymology of ypvcros. Thus Curtius 5 , 204, 
derives it from V^pt, comparing Skt. chart, 'green, yellow'; 
Vanicek from V ' ghar, ' glow, desire ' ; also see Delbriick, 
'Curtius Studien,' 1, b, 136; Siegismund, ibid. 5, 180; 
Weise, Zeitschrift fiir Volkerpsychologie, 17, 226. Fick 4 , 

I. 418, refers the Greek to an I.-E. ■Jghreudo = 'to pound, 
crush ' ; ^pvaos = ypvb-aos = Lat. rudus, //. rudera ; rudis ; 
A.-S. griot, O.H.G. crioz, N.H.G. griess. Mohl, Mem. 7, 
408 : xpvaos for *xpvT/'o<; = Goth, gulps. J. Schmidt, 23 too, 
speaks against the identification of xpvo-6? and p"in ; and 
last, but not least, F. Max M tiller throws the great weight 
of his authority in favor of an I.-E. etymon in his ' Biographies 
of Words ' : ' Against xpvcrc<; from xdruc is this to be said, 
that xdriic in Hebrew is only a poetic name for gold, the 
ordinary name being zahdb. As to xurdcu, I cannot tell 
whether it is a common name ; ** but whatever it be, why 
should the Greeks have rendered the sound of xdruc or 
xurdcu by ^puo-o? ? we might as well identify Semitic xarudu 
with gdruda, a name for gold in Sanskrit. Xpixro? is an 
Aryan word, and meant the yellow metal, and I do not 
think the similarity in sound, such as it is, between the 
Aryan word %pv<ro<; and the Semitic xdruc at all surprising.' 
On the other hand, there can be cited many authorities who 

22 Journal asiatique, 1857, Vol. IX. 192. — For x<*Xk6s compare Lith. geleii-s 
(iron) ; Old-Slav, zelezo (iron). — Brugmann, ' Curt. Stud.' 3, 311, refers the word 
to the I.-E. Vghar, 'shine, glow'; Prellwitz, BB. 15, 148, to Vghel-gh = Greek 
0eXx-«Xx, whence TeXxiws, 'workers in metal.' See also A.J.P. III. 336; 
Bradke, 82; Schrader 2 , 280-7; Ries, 18 f. ; Prellwitz, 354. — XdXui/' is usually 
derived from the name of the Chalybes, famous for forging; Kiepert, 62; Bradke, 
38; G. Meyer in I.F. I. 323. 

23 'Urheimat der Indogermanen,' p. 8, in his criticism of Hommel's peculiar 
view, stated above in the introductory remarks (p. 44). In his ' Vocalismus,' 

II. 340 (1874), Schmidt wrote: " xpvabs kann aus *xpvrios entstanden sein 
und gehort dann zu got. guPp, russ. zoloto, \ett.fe'/ts, skt. hataka; kann aber auch 
semitischen Ursprungs sein, Hebr. JTin." 

24 It is the main word for gold in Assyrian. 
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derive the Greek from the Semitic. Beginning with Bochart, 
H. i. 9, 61, we mention Renan, J. Oppert, Lagarde, Hehn 
(443), Benfey, Pott 2 (I. 1, 141), Noldeke (ZDMG. 33, 327, 
rem. 1) ; A. Miiller (BB. i, 280, 299) ; Schrader 1 , 280, 299, and 
second edition, 250-1, 263 ; Bradke, 3, 28, 72-7 ; Ries, 15 ff. 
I am inclined to believe that xpwrd? is borrowed from the 
Semitic. 25 The Greek stands almost alone among the I.-E. 
languages, showing this word in the meaning of 'gold.' This 
would prove that the metal was not common in the Proto- 
Aryan period. We know that gold is not often mentioned 
in early Greek as a metal (mineral), but rather as the 
material of which cups, vessels, ornaments, etc., were made, 
which, to a great extent, were imported to Greece by 
the Phoenicians. Again, the fact that Mycenae is called 
iroXvxpvacx;, points to a Semitic source of the metal's name, 
for Mycenae was undoubtedly a Semitic (Phoenician) settle- 
ment. The Greek form may have originated in Cyprus 
(see ZDMG. 30, 137), where the Assyrians had early settle- 
ments, bringing with them their usual word for the precious 
metal. 26 Speaking of metals, I call attention here to P. 
Bradke's derivation of crt'S^o? from the name of the city 
XiSt] (ZiBi'jvrj) in the Pontus in the northern part of Asia 
Minor. There was iron-ore in the immediate neighborhood. 
But the Greeks must have borrowed the word at a very 
early period. This etymology is much better than the usual 

25 On y\ovp6s see Schmidt, 'Orient und Occident,' III. 383; lE.arnt. 497; 
Bradke, 73. 

26 Concerning XP"^ iirvpot, E. Glaser, in his interesting sketch of the history 
and geography of Arabia (Berlin, 1890), remarks on p. 377, ' that the name Ophir 
(in ' gold from Ophir ') has nothing to do with the Maxritic a fur (red, aurum 
rutilum), because the latter was pronounced with' Ain (I?); Sprenger's identifica- 
tion of Ophir = Arvpos, denoting properly the color, not the place where the 
most valued gold was found, has to be given up.' Sprenger maintains his view 
that xpiNris iwvpos (aurum apyron) is red gold (cf. Pliny's statement on 'dyed 
gold'). It was a very costly species of reddish hue. The Hebrews misunder- 
stood the word and took it for a proper name (ZDMG. 44, 501-20) ; ibid. 721-6. 
Glaser contends for Ophir as a geographical name. On Ophir compare also 
H. Ewald's remarks in G.G.Nachr. 1874, 421-37. On K. von Baer's Ophir = 
Malacca, see Gutschmid, ' Kleine Schriften,' II. 63, rem. 5, and ibid. p. 5, on 
Lassen's explanation of the word as = Abhira on the lower Indus. 
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derivation, repeated also by Ries, 21 f . ; it must have escaped 
S. Reinach, who in Bab. and Or. Record, VI. 132, writes: 
' It seems probable that some day or other we shall add 
the Greek name for iron <Ti8r)po<;, by connecting it with 
some Anatolian town such as Xt8apov<; in Lycia, which 
possessed a temple of Hephaistos. — The Latin 'ferrum' 
(from *fer-sum) is connected by F. Hommel 27 with Hebr. 
barzel (7TO, Assyrian barzillu), from Sumerian bargal, 
through Neo-Sumerian barjal. Hommel's view is accepted 
by Weise, Lehnwbrter, 153, rem. 2, and O. Schrader 2 , 300; 
but Hebr. barzel is rather from the Egyptian pirdl {Lit. 
Centralblatt, 1892, no. 6, col. 171). Jubainville, 196, also 
derives 'ferrum' from the Phoenician, while Mohl, Mem. 7, 
408-9, connects it with the Samoyedic word for iron ; ferrum 
for *fesrom. — Greek-Latin apyvpos-argentum is derived by 
all scholars from the I.-E. y/raj, ' shine ' ; cf. Skt. rajata 
(Prellwitz, 30), etc. In Assyrian we have qarpu (silver), 28 
from which Hommel and Bradke (p. 16) derive the word 
' silver-silber ' ; see, however, Joh. Schmidt, ' Urheimath,' p. 9. 
Hehn, 443, connects the word with the Homeric 'AXvftr} in 
the Pontus (for Halybe, and this for Salybef) odev dpyvpov 
earl yevedXrj II. 2, 357). So also S. Reinach, in Bab. and 
Or. Record, VI. 132. 29 



XXII. — PRECIOUS STONES. 



'AXaySacTT/Jo? (a\d/3aa-Tpov, Lat. alabaster and alabastrum), 
' alabaster,' is properly an adjective derived from a\d/3aa-Tpa, 

27 Augsburger allgemeine Zeiiung, 1881, no. 231 (Wissenschaftliche Beilage); 
ZDMG. 44, 341, rem. 

28 From carapu, 'shine, be brilliant'; properly the shining (metal). 

29 2-rfyiyius t\ eis ra tji.im.Ta xpV'M ' ' A.iyvirrlav fiiv lari <po>vJi (Eustath. ad 
Od. ? 92, p. 1761)= 'Antimony'; also (rrlniu and otX)u., Lat. stimmi, stibium, 
•sesqui-sulphurat of antimony,' whence a dark pigment was made with which 
women especially in the East stained their eyelids (Diosc. 5, 99). The Greek is 
from the Coptic <rTr\)i, and this from the Egypt, ms-dm-t; Brugsch, ' Aegyptologie,' 
405; Lieblein, p. 70; Blau, ZDMG. 25, 332, rem. 2; BB. 8, 62. According to 
Schumann, p. 5, b, it was imported from the land of Punt. — ' kpaeviKbv, 'a yellow 
orpiment,' is derived by §.r. 41, no. 106; JT.b. 47, 20; g.srnt. 757, from Arabic 
zarn'iq, Syriac t^RI; this from Persian zarni = Arm. zarik = orpiment. 
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which stands for Arabic al-bacrat (= stone of Bagra), a soft 
stone of whitish color (Hdt. 3, 20) ; furthermore a casket, a 
salve-box made of alabaster, especially for unguents. 1 The 
form a\dfiao-To$ (quoted as Attic) is evidently assimilated to 
the Greek a\<j>6<;. 2 — 'A/j.effvo-To<; (6) and dfiiBva-ov (to) is 
derived by Saalfeld, Prellwitz, and others from a (priv.) + 
fieOvco = 'preventing drunkenness,' a power which the stone 
is supposed to have had. But 3%%-W- l > 2 3&> gives the correct 
etymology from Arabic flWM (jamsitun). — "lao-iris is ad- 
mitted by all to be from the Sem. rtSW (ia&f/A), G. 66; 
R. 206. — "Owij in the meaning of ' a gem, onyx-stone,' may 
be connected with the Assyrian unqu (J2J9), 'ring,' the 6Vt/|f 
being the gem used for such rings. O. Weise, Lenhworter, 
159, connects it with Egypt, anak. The Greek would be 
formed analogous to 8w!- = unguis, ' claw, nail.' See, further, 
on ovvf; = Eth. hmq Praetorius in Delitzsch and Haupt's 
Beitrdge zur Assyriologie, I., and also Hommel, ZDMG. 47, 
no. 3, p. 567. — 2,dir<f>eipo<; is from Hebr. sapplr ("PSD), and 
this from the Skt. canipriya, 'amatus a Saturno planeta,' 3 
R. 206; §.x. 48, 176; "g.x. X. rem. 2. The Skt. marakata was 
borrowed independently by the Greeks as p,dpayBo<:, which, 
influenced by o-fidao, begot the by-form <r/idpay8o<; (£fidpay8o<;), 
Lat. smaragdus, and by the Semites (Hebrews), who wrote 
bartkdt for mdrtkat, from analogy to Sem. p"Q (bardq), 
'shine, glitter.' 4 J. Oppert, Journal asiatique, 185 1, Vol. I. 

1 f.atm. 1699; |T."b. 56, rem. 2; Lag. 'Symmicta,' II. 216; Blau, ZDMG. 
25, 528. 'AXd/UacrTpos is the same stone as Hebr. lei (Cif), Persian iiia, Arm. 
lis, 5C.s. 83, 21. 

2 According to Prellwitz, the Greek is a compound of A {priv. ) + \a/3i} 
(' handle ') ; de Saussure, Mem. 3, 208, says : ' perhaps from ■/iXfp, if indeed it 
is a Greek word at all.' According to Juba (apud Pliny, H. N. 37, 73), alabas- 
trites is the Egyptian name of the stone, but this word is from the Greek. 

3 Cf. Aram, samflr, Syr. sappila. On the Armenian see ZDMG. 46, 246, no. 
87; f.a. 3, 27; 44, 5; 72; f.arm. 786 and 1690; fag.gt. I. 231; S.fib. 90, 
rem. 1. Gn Greek w<j> for double B (with dagesh forte), see e.g. ZDMG. 32, 746. 

4 jt.r. X. rem. 2; Curtius 5 , 526; BB. I, 280-1; 7, 171; KZ. 30, 85 and 440. 
Against Keller, 192, and KZ. 29, 440, see my remarks in A.J.P. XIII. 234. — 
There are scholars who have explained <r/idpaySot as from Skt. sa ( = 6) + 
marakata. The interchange between ft. and <7> is very common in Greek; 
ffftdpaydos returned to the Aramean as 1310TK, and passed thence also into 
Arabic (Frankel, 61, and especially Noldeke, ' Persische Studien,' II. 44). 
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292, reiH. 1, derived ^p,dpaySo<! from the Old-Persian zmarakhta 
or zmaragda, 'having a greenish color.' — From the Sanskrit 
is also borrowed /3qpv\\o<i, 'Beryll' = Skt. vaidurya = vidura 
oriundus, 'the Vidurian stone.' The Aram, billor (THO) is 
borrowed from the Greek. 5 — On 'nympharena' = a precious 
stone, gem (Pliny, 37, 10), Bochart, H. ii. 762, 22, says : 
' Nympharena (lapis) urbis et gentis Persicae nomen habet, 
similis hippopotami dentibus. D 1 ! (nib) vel Pp (nlf) Chal- 
daeis erat dens exertus hippopotami, et Ariene vel Ariana 
gens Persica, a qua lapis ille niph-ariene dici potuit.' — Late- 
Greek 6ap<ri<;, ' a precious stone,' is from the Hebr. WttHn 
(tariiS), Armen. t'arSii (ZDMG. 46, 237, no. 34). 



XXIII.— MILITARY. 



The most important words belonging to this class are 
\6y)(T), fxa^aipa, £t<£o?, and omttos. Aoy^v has been identified 
with Hebr. HO*l (romax, Pre-Semitic *rumux, Assyr. ri-im-xu, 
V. Rawlinson, 22, 75), by Bochart, Ph. 670; f.p.VIII.; f.ub. 
144 ; 3fag.$$. 1, 384. Schrader 2 , 329, is inclined to follow 
Lagarde, but thinks that the Greek could also be of I.-E. 
origin, Xoy^v ('longa'), 'the long one,' i.e. fieXir] (spear). 
Weise, Lehnworter, 82, says : ' Lancea, whence Xojxv> is. 
from the northern nations (Gauls and Britons).' But the 
Latin lancea, whence Slav, laqta, 'spear,' is not an old word, 
and can hardly be connected with Xoy^i) (Fick 4 , I. 532). The 
Old-Irish laigen (spear) mentioned by Windisch, ' Curtius 
Studien,' 7, 379, forbids, once for all, a combination of Xoy^rj 
with HOI. — Mdxaopa, ' sword ' = Hebr. .TOO (mekerak), j.r. 
XXXVII. ; R. 207. The Hebrew occurs only in Gen. 49, 5. 
The translation by Talmud and Jerome of H"130 as ' sword ' 
rests on a wrong statement in the Midrash. According to 
others the Hebrew means ' machination, plan, cunning device.' 
At any rate, it is not safe to derive Greek /xdxaipa from a 

6 g.r. X. rem. 2; f .a. 22, 5, no. 48; f.arm. 396; Pott in ZDMG. 4, 274; 
A. Miiller, BB. 1, 280. 
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airal; Xejo/xevop of disputed meaning (cf. ZDMG. 40, 731, 
rem. 1). M. Harkavay 1 considers the Hebrew as borrowed 
from the Egyptian /ta^ep, (la-^epa = magazine. 2 — Ht</>09, 'sword ' 
= Aram. KS'D (saifan = saipan), 'the same.' So H. L. Fleischer 
in Levy's ' Chald. Worterbuch,' II. 570, b; Schrader 2 , 329-30; 
Pott 2 , II. 369; F. Mullerin Kuhn's Beitrage, II. 491 ; Savels- 
berg, KZ. 16, 7. The Semitic noun, again, is borrowed from 
the Egyptian sefet, 'sword,' from a verb sft, 'to slaughter,' 
ZDMG. 46, 119 ("Das sem. Wort ist entlehnt und zwar nicht 
vor dem neuen Reich, da es das auslautende t schon nicht 
mehr hat "). The majority of scholars, however, derive the 
word from an I.-E. root. So Pauli, KZ. 18, n, from y/skip, 
'to split'; Brugmann, ' Curtius Studien,' 5, 231, Vcrica, 'to 
hurt ' (whence crtvofiai, ' to harm '). Also compare Weise, 
Lehnwbrter, 322, rem. 6; G. Meyer 2 , 249; Uppenkamp, 9. 
Wharton combines £i'<£o? with cr/caTrTco, and P. Kretschmer, 
KZ. 31, 414 and 438, with Skt. cas-t, cas-a-ti, 'he cuts, 
slaughters,' cas-tram, 'knife.' Prellwitz compares /ced^co. — 
'Omtto?, ' arrow '=J^n (kec), Assyr. uccu, |Iag.$|l. 1, 384; 2, 
356. This etymology, like Lie preceding, is rather hazardous, 
and the usual I.-E. derivation is to be preferred. 3 — Some 
nouns of minor importance are /cvpftacrLa, 'helmet,' Hdt. 7, 
64 = S7D13 {karbe'la), from Assyrian karbaltu for karbastu^ — 
Mayy\df3iov (fiayicXdftiov), 'an instrument for punishment, 
rod, whip,' from Aramean tO^Jfi (maglgbd), 'the same.' 5 — 
Safiifnjpa, 'a kind of sword of state,' is the Syr. KTDBD 

1 yournal asiatique, 1870, March-April, 175. 

2 On iidxaipa see Pott 2 , III. 1003; Ascoli, KZ. 17, 333; Kluge, ibid. 26, 91; 
Muller, BB. I, 292, and W. Stokes, ibid. 18, 64, who quotes Irish machtaim, 
*I slaughter,' as cognate with Greek /idxatpa. Prellwitz, 193; Prof. Sayce says: 
' Possibly mekerot in the Blessing of Jacob is another loan-word from the Greek, 
the Greek original being iiAx M P a ' (London, Academy, 22 October, 1892, p. 366). 

3 SeePott 2 ,II.l,4l7f.; Neuejahrbucher fiir Philologie, 1888,512; Schrader 2 , 
328; Frohde, BB. 17, 305, connects it with ■Jsidh. 

4 Oppert, 'Melanges Perses,' 17; Botticher, 'Arica,' 20. Wiener Zeitschrift 
fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, IV. 127, rem. 2, prints: 'The Assyrian is from 
the Aramean' ; in Beitrage zur Assyriologie und vergleichenden Semitischen 
Sprachwissenschaft, I. 535, the Assyrian is translated by ' warrior's coat ' (" Kriegs- 
mantel ") . 

5 From Shi, Levy, ' Chald. Worterbuch,' II. 567. 
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{safsird) = Persian iimsir? — Nry\a • rpa-jrata irapa TIepcrai? 
(Hesych.) is perhaps a mistake for 8iy\a, and to be connected 
with Assyrian diglu, 'banner, trophy,' from dagdlu. — Parma 
(irdpfii)), 'a small, round shield,' is derived by Bochart, Ph. 
741-2, from Sem. D"IS (pardm) ; i.e. ' ab incidendo dictum 
est; Romanorum ancile.' — ' AicivdicT)<} (Lat. acinacis) and 
KivaKT] (Soph. frg. 899, D ; Hdt. 7, 54, UepcriKov %i<po<; tov 
aKivdicrjv KaXeovai), may be connected with Assyrian kakkn, 
'weapon,' which P. Jensen derives from a verb kanaka. — 
Metellus, ' a mercenary, hired soldier,' is combined by Keller, 
1 14-5, with bb® (Midi), 'to protect' (?) ; cf. Neh. iii. 15 
(= Heb. bblt). Levy derives the Latin from Hebr. TIED 
(magcil), participle of the Hif'nl oi 73C3 (ndcdl) — 'protecting, 
protectors.' 7 



XXIV. — WINE. ETC. 



"A/u.TreXo9, 'vine, vineyard,' 1 is derived by i'.iib. 153, S'ag.p. 
2, 356, from Hebr. 339 (>eudb), Arab, 'nnabun, Assyr. inbn, 
'grape.' Aram. ^1332 (>inbid = Hbbul), a diminutive forma- 
tion, whence Arab, 'mnbftl, is discussed by Frankel, 96. — 
Bo't/w? (ftoo-Tpuxos, fidrpvxos), 'a bunch of grapes' = Sem. 

6 §.r. 48, 177; JjT.s. 72-3,; JT.Brnt. 1677, 1697, and 2030. According to ZDMG. 
46, 250, no. in, the Syriac is from the Greek, and the Greek from the Persian. 
On Sd/uf/c.pa see F. Hitzig, Rhein. Mus. 8, 599. 

7 The following words from the Egyptian may be mentioned : dtrfidx (Hdt. 2, 
30), 'standing on the left side of the king' (soldier). Wiedemann reads d<rxd/i; 
meaning unknown; see, however, Brugsch, ' Aegyptologie,' 221. — Two other 
words for Egyptian soldiers are said to be 'Ep/MTvfties (Hdt. 2, 164; 9, 32) ; but 
no such word has yet been found in Egyptian; and Kahdcnpis, for which compare 
above chapter IV. p. 76. 

1 According to Koch, 'Baume und Straucher' 2 ,' 246, &/itcXos is a primitive 
('uraltes') Greek word. Many I.-E. etymologies have been proposed, e.g. by 
Pott' 2 , I. 579, and KZ. 6, 276 = dp.<pl (or avi)+ iri\op.ai; Sonne, ibid. 12, 365, 
rem. I = ivi + TiXa ; Liddell & Scott = dfiirl (Aeol. for d/upl) + v^X (eXWw, 
etc.). Angermann, Philologus, 48, 428, connects it with &tt<o, Vap, 'to reach.' 
Bradke, 274 = &jkv\os, Germ. 'Anger'; cf. also Johansson, KZ. 30, 433 f., and 
Frohde, BB. 14, 97; while Bugge, KZ. 20, 80, says '&/nre\os, vine, is connected 
with Lat. pampinus, for Td/iire\os. The initial tt was dropped for the sake of 
dissimilation, as in iVra/icu for Tri-wTa^at, tyw for irtyw.' 
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boser (1M), properly 8/i<paice$, 'unripe grapes'; %$. VIII.; 
$ag.p. 2, 356. But D is never = t (BB. i, 2Z7). 2 — TiyapTov 
(oho<s), 'grape-stone,' in the plur. also grapes, is connected 
with Aram, gargar (or glgartd = WPirJ), ' kernel, stone.' 
Compare also Tiyaprov, name of a Phoenician town, at the 
foot of Mount Libanus. Wine was brought to Greece by 
the Phoenicians. 3 — Kdpowov (also icapvtvov and itapvvov), 
'sweet wine,' Lat. carenum and caroenum, is from the 
Assyr. karanit, Aram, qerena (WHp).* — Ne/crap, 'nectar,' 
is correctly explained by Movers, II. 3, 104, rem. 2, as tain 
niqtar ("It2p3 p), ' smoked wine or spiced wine ' (murrhinum). 
Wine was smoked in the Orient (Arist. Meteorolog. 4, 10, 5 ; 
Ps. cxix. 83), and Galenus describes a smoke-room in which 
wine stood bottled in jars. I.-E. etymologies have been 
suggested by Fick, BB. 1, 62 (cf, however, Fick 4 , I. 575); 
Neue Jahrbucher fiir Philologie, ' Suppl. Band,' 8, 295 ; 
Bugge, ' Curtius Studien,' 4, 337; G. Meyer 2 , 246 (p. 325). 
Prellwitz proposes *nec ('death,' cf. Lat. necem, Greek 
veicvi) + tar (overcoming), thus = ' wine which overcometh 
death ' ! The Semitic etymology seems to be beyond doubt 
the correct one. 5 — Slice pa (for crlicapa, which was considered 
a dialect-word), 6 ' intoxicating drink ' = "13TP (sekdr, Assyr. 
iikaru and sikru), 3fag.||I. 2, 357, and 3, 47. j. Olshausen, 

2 I.-E. etymologies are given in KZ. I, 191, and BB. 7, 79; Bezzenberger, 
ibid. 2, 190, against whom see Frohde, ibid. 10, 295-6. Fick 4 , I. 100, connects 
pirpvs with the Vget, ' to bind ' ; comparing Lat. botulus, ' sausage. ' On Latin 
botronatum see Weise, Lehnworter, p. 36. Bezzenberger's combination of f36<r- 
rpvxos, ' hair-lock, curls,' with /3Arpus seems to me very plausible. See below, 
s.v. xafri), p. 148 f. 

3 Fleischer in Levy's ' Neuhebraisch.es Worterbuch,' I, 436, col. b; J. Halevy, 
' Melanges de critique et d'histoire,' 428. Prellwitz compares Lat. granum, Goth. 
kaurn ; N.H.G. Korn and Kern. 

4 "Ep7ris, Sappho, apud Athen., II. 39, a ; Lycophron, 5, 79, wine = Egyptian 
arp, Coptic epir, whence the Greek (Wiedemann, 'Hdt.'s II. Buch,' 175). 
ZOtfos (zythus), according to Diod. I, 34, 10; Pliny, N.H. 22, 164, is the Egyp- 
tian name for ' beer,' but the word has not yet been found in Egyptian, where 
beer is called hekt. 

6 Neue Jahrbucher fur Philologie, 1886, no. 37; Keller, 47 and 226 ; Herzog 
and Plitt, ' Realencyclopaedie fiir protestantische Theologie,' XIV. 714. 

6 Change of a and e is also found in iapos-tepos, "Apre/us and "ApTa^ius, etc. 
(If.Brtn. 722; Gruppe, 129, rem. 15). 
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KZ. 26, 547, derives the Greek from the Aram. K13&' 
(Sikrd); see also Keller, 227. — One of the most difficult 
words is olvov, vinum, 'wine.' Many scholars have con- 
nected the Greek and Latin with the Skt. venas, 'dear,' 
an adjective of the soma-juice. 7 R. 207, says : ' Quant a la 
ressemblance de p* 1 (tain) et de olvos, que les anciens philo- 
logues expliquaient par un passage des Semites aux Grecs, 
elle doit, au contraire, s'expliquer par un passage des Ariens 
aux Semites ; l'origine sanscrite du nom du vin n'est pas 
douteuse.' Nor does F. Max Miiller, ' Biographies of Words,' 
1 14, believe in the derivation of olvo<; from the Semitic, 8 nor 
in vinum from the Greek, 9 though the German is borrowed 
from the Latin vinum, which he connects with vltis, vimen, 
meaning originally a creeping or twining plant. M. Brdal, 
Mem. 7. 136, too, derives Goth, vein from Latin vinum. 
' From the same root,' Max Miiller continues, ' can olvot be de- 
rived without the slightest difficulty. Wine was known to the 
Aryas in its natural home, the neighborhood of Pontus and 
the Caspian Sea.' 10 G, 67, believed that there was no con- 
nection between the Greek and Semitic. |J.a. 27 ; 72-77, and 
If.arm. 484, rem., discussing Arm. gini, wine, said : " Ich ver- 

7 Kuhn in KZ. I, 191-2; Pictet. Pott 2 , II. 2, 618, calls it the fruit of the 
vine = vitis, ' with which it is etymologically connected ' ; also Fick 4 , I. 548. 
Against the derivation of vinum and vitis from the same stem, see Bradke, 231 f. 

8 Nor A. Miiller, BB. I, 294, and Maurenbrecher, Neue Jahrbiicher fur Philo- 
logie, Vol. 145, p. 198. 

9 So also Curtius 5 , 391 and 551 ; Saalfeld, Philol. Rundschau, 1, 710; Weise, 
Lehnworler, 32 and 127, rem. 9: 'vinum connected with vitis'; O. Schrader 2 , 
466 ff. ; Maurenbrecher, I.e. 197 f. In favor of vinum from olroe (the Greek 
merchants sold citror not oivos), see Helbig, 'Italiker in der Poebene,' 109 ff. ; 
O. Keller, Neue Jahrbiicher fur Philologie, 1886, p. 264, and ' Volksetymologie,' 
259-61, and the authors quoted ibid, on p. 260. Stolz, 'Lat. Gramm.' 163; 
Bradke, 232 and 274, rem. 1; G. Meyer 2 , 240, and KZ. 24, 233; also ibid. 22, 27, 
on the compounds of olvo-; Leo Meyer, ibid. 23, 82, and J. Schmidt, 26, 352; 
A.J. P. X. 455, rem. 1. — Wharton, 'Latin Loan-words,' p. 177, believes that 
vinum and oims were borrowed independently from foreign sources. 

10 So Schrader 2 , 466-9 ; and idem, ' Thier und Pflanzengeographie,' 24 ff. ; 
Bradke, 41 and 257 ff.; Hubschmann, 'Arm. Studien,' I. 1, 25; "Arm. gini, 
Griech. oTkos, Lat. vinum zeigt dass der Wein fiber Thrakien nach dem Westen 
gedrungen"; but Bartholomae doubts Armen. gini>olvos, on account of Lat. 
vinum. On y&vos = olvos see JS.r. 15. 
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mute vaina, das Original zu olvo, sei von Indocelten, und zwar 
nicht 6ranischen Indocelten vermutlich den Cypriern, zu den 
Hebraern und so zu den Arabern gekommen. Gemeint 
wird damit der rote Wein sein war end der weisse vermutlich 
mit einem urspriinglich lydischen Worte /j,S>\o<s hiess. Ich 
denke mir den Zusammenhang so, das der Opfertrank in 
Indien aus der asclepias acida etc. gewonnen wurde." This 
view of Lagarde's is quoted in Stade und Siegfried's ' Hebra- 
isches Worterbuch,' as late as 1892. The editors are ap- 
parently not aware of the fact that the great Orientalist 
had changed his views, and joined ranks with those who 
believe in the Semitic origin of the Greek oo/o?. 11 One of 
the first scholars who suggested the derivation of olvos- 
vinum from the Semitic was Friedr. Miiller, KZ. 70, 319. 
Hehn, 72, says : ' That wine reached the Greeks through 
the Semites we learn from the identity of name. 12 The 
course taken by civilization makes it extremely improbable 
that the Semites should have borrowed the word from the 
Aryans, that is from the Graeco-Italians, for the Iranians do 
not have it ; the true home of the vine was the luxuriant 
country south of the Caspian Sea.' Professor Sayce (London, 
Academy, 22 Oct., 1892, p. 366) goes so far as to believe 
that the Semitic is from the Greek. He says : " The dis- 
covery of the name of a Yivana or 'Ionian' in the Tel-el- 
Amarna tablets, coupled with the fact that he was serving 
in 'the country of Tyre,' opens up the possibility of the 
introduction of Greek words into the language of Canaan 
at an early period. The Hebr. iaiin or tain, 'wine,' there- 
fore, no longer presents the same difficulties as heretofore. 
A. Miiller has pointed out that, like the Ethiopic uein, it 
must have been borrowed from the Greek <wo?, ohov, and 
not the Greek word from it. It is not found elsewhere in 
the Semitic languages ; it has no Semitic etymology, and 
the vine is not a native of the countries to which the Semitic 

11 W*Q-3- 2, 356 and 366; f.ub. 104, rem. 2 ; F. Hommel, 'Die Namen der 
Saugethiere bei den Siidsemiten,' 439, no. 79 ; J. Halevy, ' Melanges de critique 
et d'histoire,' 428-9 ; Ries, 26-28 ; Keller, 259 f. 

12 Hebr. iain, Eth. and Arab, qain = Gr. oims = vinum. 
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populations belonged. According to the naturalists, it is a 
native rather of Armenia and the Balkans (cf. Thracian ydvo? 
and Armenian gini). The Hebrew word, however, can hardly 
have been borrowed from the Armenians, as the Vannic 
inscriptions have shown that the wine was called udulis in 
the old language of the country." 13 Sayce's opinion that the 
Semitic word for wine is only found in Hebrew and Ethiopic 
is contradicted by P. Jensen, who shows that the Assyro- 
Babylonian, too, had the common word for wine, inn, com- 
paring V. Rawlinson, 52, 64-65, a; II. Rawlinson, 25, 38, b; 
and Delitzsch, 'Assyrische Lesestiicke 3 ,' p. 84, col. iv. 15 
(ZDMG. 44, 705). Nor do I see how Sayce can write 
'A. Miiller has pointed out that the Semitic must have 
been borrowed from the Greek.' 14 



XXV. — VARIA. 



Bdaavos, 'touchstone' (Theogn.), test, trial (Pindar), in 
later Greek also used metaphorically = jttD (baSan), ' the 
country of Basan,' or rather = Skt. pashana, B. II. 65 ; 

13 A Semitic etymology for P is proposed by Leyrer in Herzog and Plitt.'s 
' Realencyclopaedie 2 ,' XIV. 708, from a verb P (taidn) = JJP (iagdri), 'tread, 
mash ' : " Der Wein scheint vom Keltern benannt zu sein ; auch D'Dl? Qasis) = 
y\evKos, Joel i. 5, etc., der ungegorene Most hat den Namen vom Zertreten, Aus- 
pressen Qasds)." — Pusey, Daniel, 517, even derives /iliryio from Sem. ^DD 
(masdk, 'mix wine'); 'such an operation might often occur in commerce'; but 
compare Lat. misceo, Skt. micr, etc. (KZ. 26, 187); Greek idyvv/u, O.H.G. 
miskan (KZ. 21, 426), and Fick 4 , I. 510. Martineau (A.J.P. XIII. 325), on the 
other hand, derives Hebr. 31Q (jnezeg) of Song of Songs vii. 3 [2] = ' mixed wine,' 
from the Greek /ilffyem (see also Low, 90). 

14 Miiller (BB. I, 294) simply says: " OIkos, Wein, wird mit gleicher bestimmt- 
heit im Griechischen und im Semitischen als Lehnwort bezeichnet; aus lezterem 
satze zieht Hehn die schonsten culturhistorischen folgerungen. Aber sprachlich 
ist die sache unmoglich, denn eine hebraischem P (Jflin) arab. uain, ethiop. uein 
entsprechende v'P ware die einzige begriffswurzel in samtlichen Semitischen 
sprachen, die mit I anlautete, konnte also nur angesezt werden, wenn gar keine 
andere MSglichkeit der erklarung vorlage. Es ist also jedenfalls an einer indo- 
germanischen festzuhalten, an welcher, habe ich hier nicht zu beurtheilen." This 
shows that Miiller simply rejects the Semitic etymology of the Greek; without, 
however, advocating just the reverse, as Sayce believes. 
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according to %.i. XLVII. = VJPD 1 (Egyptian bechen, Wiede- 
mann, 17). A. Miiller, BB. 1, 287, rejects the Semitic 
derivation, but says nothing about a Sanskrit etymology 
(cf. Curtius 6 , 479, rem.; Vanicek, ' Fremworter,' p. 5, del.). 
— Ae/cai/09 (late Greek), an astronomical term from Skt. 
dreshkana, and this from Assyrian tariganu (fp"in), 'l'enter- 
prete ' (J. Oppert, Zeitschrift filr Keilschriftforschung, 1, 62, 
and Z.fiir Assyriologie, 6, 447-54; also Trans. Intern. Congr. 
Orient, at Florence, 1878, Vol. I. 233). According to 
Sophocles, ' Dictionary,' the Greek is from the Lat. decanus 
= 'constable, beadle,' and H. Kern ('EXXa?, 1, 186), says: 
'The Skt. Drekana (!) is borrowed from the Greek Seicav6<; 
(about 500 a.d.).' — "E\a-v|ra = Biicpdeipa • Kvirpioi, is perhaps 
from the Sem. -Assyrian elepu (^y'S), ' collapse, be exhausted, 
go to ruin.' — ZaXfidriov (Cyprian) = Hebr. D71£ (c/lem), 'pic- 
ture,' I.F. I, 5°8— 9- — KaSa/io? • tu<£A.o? • XaXa/iivioi, per- 
haps connected with BTD (katdtn), ' be dense, dark.' — 
Ki@8t]\o<;, 'spurious' = Aram. 312, %.t. VIII. The adjective 
seems, however, to be a good I.-E. word. Cf. Clemm, 
'Curtius Studien,' 3, 325 ; Fick 4 , I. 46 and 421, and Prellwitz, 
147; also A. Miiller, in BB. 1, 288. — Ko\o/3o'?, 'docked, 
clipped, stunted,' is compared with the Semitic by Lagarde, 
' Praetermissa,' 20, 36; Lagarde, ' Orientalia,' II. (1880, p. 59), 
Wcolobium from ko\6(3iov, while Pott 2 , II. 3, 156; G. Meyer 2 , 
248 (Skt. kharbd-, karvd-, ' stunted, clipped ') ; Fick, BB. 
6, 214 (Goth, halks, 'lowly, needy'), and Prellwitz, 156, 
maintain its I.-E. character. — Kv/3o?, from the Sem. 35S, 
Itag.p. 2, 356. The v of the Greek was the representative 
of the Semitic 5. 2 On the other hand, see Frankel, 21, rem. 



1 ' Bdcraros a Lydis ad Graecos pervenisse credo; nam lapidem lydium a Lydis 
nomen accepisse rationi consentaneum est. Radicem habemus |H3; plerumque 
de metallis examinandi adhibitam Jer. ix. 16; Zach. xiii. 9, unde fS&vavov quasi 
examinatorem, et Indos et rem et vocabulum ex occidente accepisse censeo '; see 
also |J.8. 274, 35; V and PI interchange not seldom (J.r. 38 f.). From the same 
stem perhaps also basalt. Pliny, H.N. 36, 7, derives the latter from the Hebrew 
word for iron {bdrzel, ?ri3); see, however, Wiedemann, 17. On the Egyptian 
bechen compare F. C. H. Wendel, ' Ueber die in altagyptischen Texten erwahnten 
Bau- & Edelsteine,' Leipzig, 1888, I7ff. 

2 " Die TWO zeigt, dass der ictipos fiir die Religion eine Bedeutung hatte." 
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1 and 60; Prellwitz, 167. — Aeirpa, Lat. lepra, 'leprosy,' is 
perhaps the Sem. ")"I2 (Assyr. garabu ; cf. gareb, 'leper'). 
The Semitic was assimilated to \e-rt? ; "$.v!a. 42, rem. 2. 3 
Uppenkamp, 31, combines the Greek with Lat. lupus, from 
V 'slap ; and Fick 4 , I. 536, from Viepo, 'peel off the skin.' 
— Mao-^aX??, ' loud, riotous laughter ' (Cratinus), may be 
connected with Hebr. 7PKP (Sahdl), 'cry, make a noise, roar,' 
with the nominal prefix tt (Low, 292). It would then have 
been assimilated to fAa<r%d\r), 'armpit.' — %r)/j,a, 'sign, name' 
= Hebr. BV (Sim), ' sign, name ' ; Movers, I. 292 ; Raumer, 

II. Fortsetzung, 28, and others. But compare Leo Meyer, 
in G.G.Nachr. 1890, j6 (and again G. Meyer, Alban. Studien, 

III. 52) ; KZ. 30, 481, no. 34; Fick 4 , I. 32 (= Lat. in-quam, 
in-quis) ; Prellwitz, 283. — Xicekejov is derived by Uppenkamp, 
32, from a-KeXkw, 'make thin, dry.' P. Kretschmer, KZ. 31, 
399, combines it with a/cky-pos. But Noldeke, Mandean 
Grammar, 75, and Geo. Hoffmann, ZDMG 32, 788, rem. 1, 
connect it with Syriac Se/dddd = Assyr. Sa/amdu (for ialamtu, 
' corpse,' from Sa/dmu, ' be complete, finished '). 4 — A hotly 
disputed word is v/3pt?, 'pride, wantonness.' Lagarde has 
always contended for a Semitic etymology, deriving it from 
JTOS Qebrdh 'transgression, wantonness'); 5 while most 
scholars combine it with Skt. ugrd, 'powerful, mighty, vio- 
lent,' and Zend, ttghra, 'strong' (BB. 2, 155; but see KZ. 
25, 307, rem.; BB. 2, 188; 8, 163; G Meyer 2 , 193). Pott 2 , 
I. 653; II. 2, 414, connects the Greek with v-rrep, 'super,' 
thus = 'transgression,' with /3 for ir ; S. Bugge, BB. 14, 62 f., 
with ftpWto, for *v-fipl(6). See also ibid. 16, 254 ; Johansson, 
KZ. 30, 451 ; and Zubaty, ibid. 31, 55, rem. — Xciitt), 'hair- 

3 " Es ware nur in der Ordnung, wenn eine vorzugsweise den Semiten eignende 
Krankheit von den Griechen mit dem semitischen Namen benannt worden ware." 

4 Latin gabbariae, ' mummies,' Weise suspects to be of Oriental origin (Lehn- 
worter, 62). Augustinus, ' De diversis serm.,' 130, c. 12, assigns it to the Egyp- 
tian; but see Wiedemann, 18. If the word is of foreign origin, it could well be 
connected with Sem. "Op (qabdr), the terminus technicus for 'to bury.' 

6 f.p. VIII.; fag. P. 1, 81, and 2, 289: "Die C/3pis ist ziemlich sicher ein 
Semitischer Begriff, den die Griechen durch das Erleben der .1*121! kennen 
lernten." (But see BB. 1, 298-9.) "Tjfyis, in this case, would have been assimi- 
lated to bppis, ' a night bird ' (Stowasser, I, 22, rem. I). 
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lock ' (whence Lat. saeta, see Havet, M£m. 6, 236), is com- 
bined by $.arm. 1347, with Aram, set (ITl) and Coptic goit. 
The ultimate source he finds in Arm. se6. According to. 
Brugsch (ZDMG. 46, 123) Sem. m, 'olive,' is from the 
Egypt, doit; but Lagarde, G.G.Nachr. 1889, p. 311 f . ; Jf.nlr. 
220, rem. 2, maintains that the Egyptian is likewise from 
the Armenian. 6 Prellwitz, 353, compares Skt. ha, jihlte, 
'jump up, fly'; also ^tuoc, Lat. haedus, and N.H.G. Geiss. — 
Xipaipa. originally the designation of a volcano, is from the 
Sem. IDPI {xdmdr), 'bubble, swell,' assimilated, of course, to 
%i/j.apo<:, %i/iaipa, 'goat.' 7 — Xij/teta (^fiia) is not an I.-E. 
word, as is usually taught in the dictionaries, but borrowed 
from the Egyptian (Coptic) kam (chame), 'black'; 8 and also 
'the art of the dark skinned Egyptians.' — Keller, 292, 
derives Lat. Idus, edus, 'the ides,' from Greek etoo?. But 
the Greek never has a meaning that would suggest a con- 
nection with the Latin. Bucheler, Rhein. Mus. 44, 327-8, 
says : Idus = ' Oscan eidus cannot be connected with Greek 
affleiv, Lat. aedes ; its etymology is obscure. The ending 
-us has a temporal signification.' Idus, the ides on the 
middle of the month, is = Etruscan itus (their alphabet 
having no d). It has been shown by Helbig, 21, etc., that 
the Phoenicians had intercourse and traded with the Etruscans 
much earlier than the Greeks ; that they were the first 
nation that brought foreign customs to southern Etruria. 
The Semitic month begins toward the middle of the later 
Roman month ; it was initiated by a festival called Hd, >ed 
(Assyr. idu) — 'the beginning of the month, the month.' 
It has occurred to me that the Etruscan itu-s (idus) is from 
the Phoenician Id, with the -us as a temporal suffix. There 
is at least more ground for such an etymology than for com- 
bining it with eZSo?. 9 — K. Macke, Neue Jahrbucher, 137, 

6 See, however, ZDMG. 46, 243, no. 68. 

7 Ed. Meyer, I. §§ 200 and 240; Keller, 190 and 219. 

8 Whence 'al-chemy'; Bochart, H. i. 476, 11 ; Wiedemann, ' Hdt. II. Buch.' 
76; Brugsch, ' Aegyptologie,' 20-21 ; 406-7. 

9 Hommel, ' Geschichte Babyloniens,' 323, rem. 1, derived %e£os (Hesiod) 
from Babyl. xatfuu (=xammu), 'vast, grand, and totality'; but see Jensen, 
' Kosmologie der Babylonier,' p. 322. — There is, of course, no genetic connection 
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701 ff., believes that Dossennus, in Hor. Epist. II. 1, 173, 
'quantus sit Dossennus edacibus in parasitis,' is borrowed 
from the Sem. JttfT (doien, parte, of ddSdn, 'be fat, luxuriant'). 
In this passage of Horace its meaning would be = 'gour- 
mand' or 'bon-vivant.' But Dossennus is mentioned as a 
proper name in Seneca, etc., and occurs also in the Latin 
inscriptions. Besides, some of the oldest MSS. of Horace 
read Dorsenus. Nor do I believe in Lat. omasum, 'the fat 
intestines of oxen, tripe,' from Hebr. ttffcn (homes), ' fat,' 
as Macke teaches, ibid. p. 708. 



ADDITIONS. 

P. 40, rem. 17. On the I.-E. forms of 'six,' see also F. de Saussure, 
Mem. 7, 73 ff. 

P. 45, rem. 37. Add : Philippe Berger, ' Histoire de l'ecriture dans 
l'antiquite,' II e Edition, Paris, 1892, pp. 128-43. 

P. 59, rem. 23. Professor Gildersleeve (in a letter of Feb. 27, 1893) 
calls my attention to P. Kretschmer's etymology of Dionysus in ' Aus der 
Anomia,' p. 27, viz.: 'Aio-wcr-; vvcru. (Thracian) = vvp.<j>i], Koprj, irapOi- 
vo';, thus vvctos = Kopos ; AioVuo-os = Atos 7rcus. 

P. 104, rem. 2. napctSao-os goes ultimately back to Zend pairidatza, 
from pairi = irtpi and ctez, 'heap, 1 ' a heaping around, circumvallation ' 
(Spiegel). 

between such words as y&pyapa, ' heaps,' and Sem. gargar ("UTJ) , ' heap,' Assyr. 
agargaru, 'swarm' (BB. 9, 87, and 16, 258); nor between yapyapeJiv, 'uvula, 
throat,' and Syr. K133, Heb. gargeret (TTOTM), Jf.arm. 11 71; Brugmann, 'Curtius 
Studien,' 7, 293; Pott, BB. 8, 48; Biicheler, Rhein. Mus. 39, 408; Fick 4 , I. 35; 
nor between <rdp{ (<n5p£), ' flesh,' and Sem. plIP (lardq), ' be red, reddish ' (Zech. 
i. 8; y.ub. 31); flesh being called thus from its reddish color. Mem. 3, 74, 
Uppenkamp, 33, and G. Meyer, Alban. Studien, III. 52 {^/tver, prop. "Fleisch- 
stiick "), give I.-E. etymologies. The relation between rdxijs and Aram. fD'BB, 
etc., is discussed by Th. Noldeke (Persische Studien, II. 40). 
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INDEX. 1 



I. GREEK. 



'A/3d, d/3d0* 61 
&pde/MTa* 86 
d/3a£* 124 
dfiapiardv 65 
dftaprat* 99 
d/3i/3Xaj36>' 118 r. 21 
&f3pa* 64-5 
&f}pafus* 1 03 
*A/3i/5os* 49 
'Aj3«|3(is* 127 r. 2 
etydXXoxoi'* 114 
47o>>a 87 
d77apos* 61 r. I 
£7705 87 
&yov 104 r. 3 
d76p* 99 
dyovpos* 70 
47p?; 103 r. 1 
iypaffTis 103 
?8?)S 54, 56; 57 r. 15 
'ASpdjuuTTis* ^ 
'ASpa/iiriov* \j2r.6 
'A5piJp;?js* J 
'Aopd<rTeia 107 r. 3 
deris, aleris 99 
"Afairos* 46 r. 41 ; 113 

r. 2 
"A#i)wj 55 r. 13 
Ala, aTa 66 
ofXivos* 127 r. 3 
AfoXis 56 r. 14 
afirvXos 1 20 r. I 

6.KO.IVO. 121 f 

d/cd/taXa* 95 
d/avdK7;s 142 
'Aiacdpri* 89 r. 7 



dXd/3o<TTpos* 138-9 
d\df3i] 126 r. II 
"AXawra* 56 
d\a\d 129 r. 8 
dXeKroy 88 r. I 
dX&Twp 93; 99; 130 
dX6ij* 114 
'A/idXdeia 118 r. 22 
o/i/3i| 87-8 
dp;^#i/<rTos*, dfi4dvvov* 

"39 
a^«)s, &/u6a* 114 

1 ' Ap.pJ)x b>ffT0S * 49 
d/«reXos 142 
d/tu78dX7j* 106 
'A/tv/cXaios* 107 r. 3 
dpM/ils* 114 
dp.wp.ov* 114 
&vep.<bvTi* 112 
dirXos, drrXeip 121 
'Affepos, 'A&ok^/ktos (-a) 

djivi; 84 

'AttAXXwi- 55 r. 13; 57 

r. 15 
4xvpos* 137 r. 26 
dpd^ vij 102 
dpyep.<l>vi}* 112 
dpyo\ai 103 r. 6 
dpyvpos 138 
'Apyii 120 r. 2 
tfpifos* 75 
"Apip.01 57 r. 16 
'Apfievla* 58 
Spin; 85 
appafitiv* 113 r. 2; 120 



dpaeviKiv* 138 r. 29 
'ApxaXeiJs 67 f. 3 
daapDd* 48 r. 46 
d<ri;p;os 1 30 r. 4 
d<ncd>>S7;s* 61 
'A<r/cXijirios 56 r. 14 
d<7p;dx*, dirxdp.* 142 r. 7 
dffrdcS^s 62 
'Atrrdprij* 47 
d<rT6po'7T7)* 105 r. 7 
' Arapipiov* 107 r. 3 
'Arap7dTis* 47; 49 
"Arpcnros 56 
"Atv/hvos* 107 r. 3 
auaffis, see fiaffts 
atfXo's 129 r. 8 
'AtppoSlTt) 55 r. 13; 75 

r. 12 
d(pv<repu>v* 1 16 r. 12 
d%d»i; 122 r. 2 
dxdx* 116 r. II 
"A^paix 56 
'AjciXXetk 55 r. 13 
"A^oXXa* 49 
&Xv* 116 r. II 
/3d«os*, /3d0os* 122 
/Sais*, fiatov* 108 r. 7 
/Sah-iAos* 51 
/3aX* 1 19 r. 26 
/SaXawTTiop* 107 
f$d\<rap.ov* 1 14 f 
fSapaKlvri* 103-4 
fidparov* IIO 
/3dp/3tros 127 
fSdpis* 71 
/SSpis* 121 



1 Words marked with a superior right-hand asterisk are loan-words from the Semitic or other 
Eastern languages, r. = remark. 
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pdffavos* 146-7 
pdrpaxos 101 
jSaupaf*, /3£paf* 129 
/35AXa*, pS4\\u>v* 115 
fiipaiSos 98 r. 27 
Bt70«t5<£* 48 r. 46 
/3i)puXXos* 76; 140 
Bi)putos* 47 
/3(£Xos* 125 
jSticos* 88 
/34m/3«I* 103 
B6ffrpa* 64 r. 7 
p6<Trpvxos, / 3At P 1 "]., 42 _ 3 
pirpvxos > 

Pporr^<rioi> 125 r. 3 
jStf/SXos* 125 
Bi)p(ra* 64 r. 7 
/3tWos 80 

7o/3o*, ya.ppa.8S.* -1 
yaParbv*, yafiivo.* > 88 
7<ijSos* ) 

rdSeipa* 49; 107 r. 3 
7d5os 102 r. 2 
7<£fo* 123 
raX«Sr<u-> 62> . 2 

rdxxoi i 

7<£^oX* 95 
yapApiov* SS 
y&vos* 104 
ydvos* 144 r. 10 
yipyapa, yapyapeiiv 150 

»•• 9 
rou7d/«;Xa* 95 
ToCXos* 88 r. 5 
7ouX4s 88 f 
70CX0S* 88 f; 120 
Yo.v\u>vXti%* 88 r. 5 
yeitbpas* 61 
IVpacra* 49 
y4<pvpa* 75 
re^upatot* 75 r. 13 
ylyaprov* 143 
yiyypas (-os)* 126 
7W* 115 
7*ftp* 115 ?-. 10 
yXdvLS 102 r. 2 
7Xowp4s 137 r. 25 
701)5* 62 



W. Muss-Arnolt. 

To0o\la*, To$ovlr)\* 48 

70W* 115 

7o<7'<ni7rtoi' 81 

ypity* 100 

yi\f/os* 70 

SdicruXos 107 

Aa.va.ol 121 r. 2 

SopeiKos* 123 

Sexavos 147 

SAtos I24f 

SeX^iiras 93 r. 5 

A«JKaX(w>' 67 r. 3 

SidjSoXos 53 

5(7X0* 142 

Aidiwos 57 r. 15; 59 r 

23; 150 
5itp64pa 125 f 
AtcSmj 55 r. 13 
5V60os 58 r. 21 
Sopxas 98 
Spaxp.1 123 
2/3eXos* 108 r. 8 
e/3eKos* 108 
eXa^a 147 
l\4tj>as 92 
'EXXds 121 r. 2 
?Xos* 67 

eX0OS 91 

«V/3oXos* 74 
eWv/Jos* 104 
If, sex 40 r. 17; 150 
ip pari pies 142 r. 7 
'Epd7ifo* 87 r. 19 
epe/3os 57 f; 60 
'Ep«jit/3o( 57 
(pcp.vbs 58 
*pitf>os 93 
IpTris* 143 r. 4 
'Eairepla 60 
iaxdpa, 76 
euKoOxos 64 
Euptiros 57 . 
EfipiiTTTj* 57; 121 r. 2 
etpu7ros 57 
faydpiov* 94 
foX^drtov* 147 
fepo^ois* 104 
Zeus 55 r. 13 



[1892. 

Styvpot 58 r. 22 

ftfdwoi'* 104 

fifu0oK* 104 

faipm* 119 r. 24 

fopicds 98 

(irpds) ilxpov* 58 

fC0os 143 >-. 4 

^uypeiv 104 r. I 

Zfflpos* 59 >-. 24 

ijtfdwoi'* 91 r. 10 

jj\€KTpov (-os) 130-2 

T HX(s 56 r. 14 

'HXwrioi' (reSlov) 54; 56 

'HpoicX^s 67 r. 3 

'HpiSavis 131 

'H(r(o8os 55 r. 13 

"H0oi<7tos 52 r. 4 

dapats* 140 

ed^o/cos* 100 r. 3 

eipwws* 82 

Bopr&e* 47-8 

epijiV(i) 118 r. 22 

Bivvos 102 

facrjris* 139 

, Id<rui' 121 r. 2 

f/3ts* 100 r. 4 

f75« 83 

'ied/ci; 64 r. 7 

'I/idxpo* 66-7 

ft,* Mov* 122 

f£aXos 94 

'IoTtr^os* 52 

'Itujoj* 64 

KdjS«poi,* Ka/3«p(S«* 52 

K&pos* 122 

KdyicafJAV* 116 ?*. 15 
Kd5ajLtos 147 
xdSos* 89 
(caSuVas 104 
Kdouris* 104 r. 5 
Ko^di-o* 48 
KOKK&p-n* 89 f ; 89 r. 7 
Kakafxh 103 
/coXd<r^plS 76; 142 r. 7 
icdXxr; 82 >-. 2 
Kdjueipoi^ 49 
xd^Xos* 94 
K&p.wv* 105 
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K&vva* 108; 122 
icdTrijXos 120 r. I 
Kip 95 
K&p, K&pa. 68 
K&pafios 102 r. 3 
Kapla 68 
icdpoivov* 143 
Kdp7ra<ros* 81 
Kdppai* 49 
xdpraXas 82 
Kopxi)84«oj* 10 1 
/cacras, -7}$ 71 
Kaa-(ir)fa* 115 
Ko<r<rtTe/)(S«5 134 r. 13 
Kaatrlrepos 1 32— 4 
Kaffuraj* 47; 104 
KaTap"i>&KTt)%* 69 
icauuKS* 92 

Keicpv<pa\o$ 77 
kAu^os* 105 
K4ir$os IOO 
Kipapas* 71 
(t^pos 108 r. 10 
Kep&Tiov 108 
jclp/fepos 60 f 
Kipicovpos* 120 
KtpKvpa* 120 r. 2 
Ke^aXi) 109 r. 10 

KrjpOS, IC^TTOS* 95 

jcijpos 115 
)ti/3/3o 82 
KlfJSr/Xos 147 
K(/3«r«* 82 

KlfjiiplOV* 9O 

ki/3<i)t6s* 82 
KlSapis* 78; 99 
/«0<ip7)* 127 r. 3 
Ki6iiv* 77 

Wict, kIklvov* 112 r. 19 
KiXucia* 49 
~Kip,p,ipioi* 49; 72 r. 6 
Kiv&xri 142 
Klv(v)apov | m6 

KLwdpMfJLOV J 

Kivvpa* 127 
ki&IXXt/s 63 
Klrapis* 78 



/clrpiov, tdrpov* 1 12 

KITTIJ* Il6 

(ctax 74 
icXijpos 76 

jcXou/3As*, kXu/34s* 83 
/coScipeo* 109 
k6kkos 108 ?". 10 
/toXairTijp \ g 
Ki\a<pas J 
k6XXu/Sos* 123 
koXo/So's 147 
icop.p,i* 116 r. 13 
KopKvpa 120 r. 2 
icrfpoj* 122 
KOTravov* 108 f 
KOUTriJioc 71 
Kpedypa, 104 r. I 
icpojcoSetXoj* IOI 

(tporas (■°")*].ii6 

Kpotcwrds* ) 

Kpo'xos 49 

(a!/3j3a 90 r. 8 

Ku/3eXa; Ku/3At) 106 r. 2 

Kifiyva. 71 

ku/3os 90 r. 8; 147 f 

jcDS<ij>ea* 109 

KwcXw^ 84 r. 8 

KuXXacrTis* 92 r. 3 

nipfiaXov 127 f 

Kvp.fji) 90 r. 8 

kviuvov* 105; 117 

JCD7T<lpi<7<rOS* "1 

Ktnreipov* jcinrpos* J 

Kvpfiaala* 141 

Kvpvos 48 

JZiiSup 48 

Aa/3pcira>s 90 

Xa/SiSpiWtos 75 

Xd7r7cos 90 

XaxiKT) 90 

Aa/da, 54 r. 13 

Xap-irds 86 r. 17 

Ad/u^-OKOs* 59 r. 23 

Adpi<7<ra 83 

Adrw (At7t<£) 54 r. 12; 

88 r. s 
♦Xdrpuc 63 
A4pa>eos* 118 r. 21 



- 109 



\eiptov* I20 r. 30 
Xe/cdpTj 90 
AAe-yes 72 r. 4 
A^voj* 118 r. 21 
X6rpa* 148 

X(^<7X1)* 72 
Xeu77) 90 
X^wi' 96 
Xews, Xao's 61 
XiJSai'o*',* X^Sov* 117 
Xi/3aWs,*-WTo's*47; 117 f 
AijSaciic* 47; 118 r. 21 
Xts* 96 
Xfrpo 77; 84 
\lrpov* 63 r. 4; 129 f 
Xo7xt; 140 
Xuto's* 120 r. 30 
p«7dSi$* 128 
pxi-yapa* 73 
p-a-yyavefa* "I fi2 

p«77Xdj3io>'* 141 
jud^oj 62 

Mf« 135 
Mdxop* 67 
Mdxopo* 66 
MaXix/frA 05 * 67 ?"■ 3 
pa\&Xi) 113 
/w£X0i7 47; 118 
MaXira* 48 f ; 67 r. 3 
MdXxoj* 48 
/j.a/j.(p.)wv, puip.(p.')aiv3s* 

123 f 
pdvSa\os* 72; 75 
H&vSpa* 72 f 
ItavBvri, -was 77 
pnvi6.Ki)s, (-koc) 78 
H&vva* 49; 91 
pxipa75os* 139 
pdpaym* 87 
pupava8d* 48 r. 46 
Mdpfla* 48 r. 46 

HdpGLTTOS* 86 f 

Iuutt6s 90 
puurrpoTiSs 63 
p«<7XiiXr7 148 
pAral-a 79 
pdxaipa 140 
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judxXos 97 
Mdyapa,* i) 73 
lUyapa,* to. 73 
ixtyapov* 73 
M«X(x">5* 67 r. 3 
MeXfri; 118 r. 22 
niaafiov 87 
jit^TaWov 134 
pJraia 79 

fl€T(l>TLOV, pATWTTOV 1 19 

M/vais 67 n 3; 72 r. 6 

ixlvyu 146 ?-. 13 

p;i<a* 124 

liv&aiov* 106 r. 9 

pjWa£* 64 

jitoXoKos, fw\6xv 113 

tw\vfiSos 134 f 

pXIpOl' 112 r. l8 

Mo<ro'x* (MoVxoi) 48 f 
lio<rxos* 120 

Ml/K^IT)* 48 

fitiicXos 97 

Mvp/uSdves 55 r. 13 
liippa* Xi8 f 
pipros no 
livaT^piov 53 
jiuxXos 97 
fiutpov 112 r. 18 
xd/SXas* 128 
J>dK1J 81 
cdpSos* 112 
raiSXas* 128 
i-d<p0a* 135 
NeA, NeiXos* 49 
viKrap* 143 
vironrov 119 
vt)5v/ws 121 r. 2 
rijpos* 122 
pfryXa 142 
Nio'jSrj 55 r. 13 
Nfffos 55 r. 13 
vlrpov* 63 r. 4; 129 
££#os* 141 
&t(m* 68 
<5/3oXo's 123 r. 2 
"OSafvatfos* 48 r. 46 

»HJ* 47; 78 

oIkos* 143-5 



(KVtto's 141 
SXjuos 83 

6XoXi>feii' 129 r. 8 
"Op.ijpos 55 r. 13 
'Ofup&Xr) 107 r. 2 
(jvos 79; 96-7 
«wf* 139 

6tTt6.W 91 

'Ott^pjj 93 

(ipTOS 52 

ipiyy, 6pi>xt >35 
Spvf* 97 
'Op<pevs 57 r. 15 
ir<i7os 67 
7raXd07j* 91 

TTOXXO/Cl) (-/?)* 65 

IlaXXdj 55 r. 13 

ir&vdrjp* 98 

7rd7ri7)OS* 125 

jrapdSewos* 1047-. 2; 150 

irdpSos etc. 98 

iripp.i) 142 

TrdraiKOt* 52 

ir£\ayos 68 f 

TreXeKdx IOO ?". 4 

WXeos 85 

WirXos 77 

Tlep<re<p6v-q 59 r. 23; 67 

r-Z 
ireaaos 1 26 
ITtjXciJs 121 r. 2 
7rt$i]Kos 96 r. 16 
jrijueX)) 91 f 
T\dffTiy^ 122 
irXdroxos IIO 
jrXivtfos 70 
iro5d7pa 104 r. I 
iropis 98 
jrpdcroi' 105 
Hplairos 59 r. 23 
irpovviKOS 62 
TvpapUs 69 
pd/35os 84 

'PaSdjUaxflvs 72 n 6 
pa.5ipa.Kri 117 
'P«o (-ij) 106 r. 2 
farlvq 117 
pLpfiai IIO 



pfoc 68 

p6Sov* 113 

poid (poo), pvSla Iiof 

aa.fia.vov* 78 

ffaKKos* 83 

<rap.fStiKri* 128 

2d<*os, 2apa>-* 118 r. 22; 

121 r. 2 
o-ap.\j/i)f>a* 141 f 
o-<£k* 46 

<rawXoi!(** 105 r. 6 
(rairdrioi' 122 
<rd7rt0os 52 
Sdir^eipa* 49 
<rdir<peipos* 139 
<rdp£ 150?-. 9 
SapTTT^Scip 59 r. 24 
<ropos* 122 
<roTo»as* 48 
aibTov* 122 
Sdri/pos 81 r. 23 
ff&<pi8a* 122 
trap^ves 54 
o-rjKOS 74 
<r^jua 148 
ff^pa^l 76 
(rijpes 79 r. 16 
<rijs 103 
afyraitov* III 
<r# 103 

<rty\os ((r((cXos)* 124 
alypAi 46 
iriStt, SWr; III 
alS-qpos I37 
SiS(i>>* 113 r. 2 
<rkepo (-opo)* 143 f 
(nKV-q, ffUvs III 
alXtpwv 106 

0~Lv8ibv 80 

ffipo's* 74 
aujipa 81 
<rtro5 92 r. 3 
2(<p«>s* 59 
0-Kap.pMvia 105 
(TKeKeTOv* 148 
(Tjcijvij 75 r. 10 
o-icuXXa 54 f; 55 n 13 

VKOpTlOS I02 
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apdpaySos* 139 
<rid\r) (-f\os) 86 
<rp.ipis (-Ipis) 135 
fffivpvri (~va) 1 19 
(rovKXai 107 
aovaov* 114 
'Ziravla* 60 
ffreipa 109 r. 10 

<T7TCI770S 86 

Srdveipos* 103 r. 1 
SraSia* 103 r. I 
ffTl/t/us* 138 r. 29 
<STi% 56; 74 r. 9 
(TTiipaf* 117 
<ruj3aKX<« 53 
ffWd/UTOS*, (rvKopopos* 

III f 

<rBicoi' ill r. 16 
o'CXoi' 63 r. 5 
tripiyi 128 f 
<T(j>aipa 109 r. 10 
Sxep(i) 88 r. 5 ; 1 18 r. 22 
Si6p* 59 r. 24 
ow<ros* 122 
Swipijxi)* 58 f 
rafiipva 72 ?-. 5 
TajSitfd* 48 
Talvapov* 47 
Ta\i0<i* 48 



Tdm* 59 r. 24 
rdirijj* 150 ?-. 9 

Topix e ' ai * io 3 r - 4 
rdpixos* 102 
TaPpos* 59 r. 2 4 
raOpos 98 
tows* 100 
TeXx'^es 136 r. 22 
T(-yp«* 84 r. 9; IOO r. 3 
Ti0ai/3«<r<rw 70 
Tf0us 121 r. 2 
Tiijuvoj* 107 r. 3 
Tvp.iro.vov 128 
TSpos* 59 r. 24 
Ti^Si"* 59 
vfipis 148 
uvts 87 

<WC? 9° f 
iWwjros* 50; 119 
$ala.Kes 88 r. 5 ; 1 20 r. 2 
<p&KOs* 90 
<p&\ayyes 87 ?-. 20 
(papos 77 
^Okos* 106 

x a ^ T v 148-9 

XaXp&vr)* II9f 
XoXkos 135-6 
X<i\i^ I35- 6 



XO.pMi\4uv* 102 
X&p.ij/ai* 102 
X«&pa£* 74 
Xapiaaw 126 
^KappaK^vij* 69 
Xappovfia.* 108 
X<ipTijs 126 
Xd>u/38« 54-6 
Xipw* 41 *"• 20 
Xdos 149 ?-. 9 
Xai;(i/)u)i'es* 92 
Xetpappos 69 
Xeip&ypo. 104 r. I 
XeXatwv* 48 
Xtvvwv* IOO J". 4 
XWe'a* 149 
X^pajito's 68 
X<M<"pa* 149 
Xitwp* 77 
Xo'\<x/3os* 48 

X<>pTOS 76 

Xpva6s* 136-7 

IplTTaKOS* IOI 

»a* 69 

'(271/7(1; 88 r. 5 
dneavos 88 r. 5 
'flXiJi/* 49 
T $)irts* 49 



II. LATIN. 



Abila (Punic)* 117 r. 2 
Agylla* 49 
alapa 83 

amandola* 106 r. 1 
amarus 119 r. 26 
ambubaiae* 127 r. 2 
ambulare 61 r. 1 
amiddola* 106 ?-. 1 
amuletum 81 r. 22 
amussis 87 ?". 20 
aranea 102 
Armenia* 58 
arrhabo, arrha, arra* 113 
r. 2; 120 



arrugia 135 
asinus 96-7 

bedella*, bedellium* 115 
bos luca 93 r. 3 
botronatum 143 r. 2 
burdo 98 r. 27 
caccavum* 90 
Calacene* 49 
camisia* 81 r. 22 
canaba* 76 r. 15 
cancamum* 116 r. 15 
carabus 102 r. 3 
castrare 64 
chalcedonius* 101 



cera 115 
chalbane* 119 f 
charta* 126 
cidrus, citrus* 112 
corcota* 116 
corvus IOO r. 4 
cottana* 108 f 
culullus 91 r. 10 
cummis* 116 r. 13 
cupressus* 110 
Dossennus 150 
duracinus* 1 1 2 r. 19 
ebur* 93 
Ebusus* 66 
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ferrum* 138 

ficus III r. 16 

gabbariae 148 r. 4 

galbanum* 119 f 

hebenus* 108 

Hispania* 60 

hyssopus* 119 

idus 149 

iubilare* 129 r. 8 

Juno 55 r. 13 

laser 106 

latro, latris 63 

leo* 96 

libra 77; 84 

littera 125 f 

macellum* "I _, 

J- 76 r. 
macellotae* > 

magalia* 73 

Malaca* 49 

mamphula* 92 r. 3 

mango* 62 

mappa* 81 r. 22 
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marsupium* 86 f 
massa 135 
masturbo 63 
matta 87 r. 20 
Mercurius 55 r. 13 
metaxa 79 f 
metellus 142 
migrare* 73 
mina* 124 
monile 78 
nympharena 140 
omasum 150 
orca 90 f 

paelex*, pellex* 65 
palangae 87 r. 22 
palma 108 
parma 142 
perramus 70 r. 5 
pinna* 69 r. 4 
plumbum 71; 134-5 
porrum 105 
raudus 86 r. 17 



resina 117 
riscus* 87 r. 19 
rosa* 113 
sacer* 100 r. 4 
saeta* 149 
sambucina 128 r, 6 
sirpe 106 

stagnum (stannum) 134 
stibium (stimmi)* 138 r. 

29 
storax* 117 
sucinus 130 
susinus* 114 
taurus 98 
taxus U2 r. 19 
tugurium* 73 
tunica* 77 
turtur 100 r. 4 
ululare 129 r. 8 
urceus 91 
veredus 98 r. 27 
vinum* 143-5 



